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ELSIE OF HADDON. 
—_—_@—_____ 
CHAPTER XIIL 
You —_ blessed as once you were with friends, and home, 
an 


That in the exulting joy of love your own you fondly call; 
Beloved and loving faces that you've known so long and well; 
The dear familiar places whore your childish footsteps fell. 

Ir was Saturday night, and Dr. Hardcastle had not 
yet returned home. The family, except Elsie, had all 
retired to bed. Elsie had had a very fatiguing day. 
Elsie’s work, however, was not done yet, though the 
clock was on the stroke of nine. Elsie was very 
weary; very well prepared to appreciate the blessings 
of the Sabbath that makes cessation from work a posi- 
tive duty. Yes, she was very weary, though the only 
signs of fatigue she showed were in the deeper flush 
of her cheek, the brighter light of her eyes, and the 
elammy moisture of her fair forehead that half un- 
curled the golden ringlets; when the quick gallop of a 
horse near the house apprised her that her husband had 
come, and in an instant more the door was thrown open, 
and Dr. Hardcastle entered. Elsie was about to rise and 
receive him, when something strange and novel in his 
air and manner arrested her attention, as he said— 

“No, do not stir! Sit still, dear Elsie! I want to 
look at you just as you are a moment.” 

He threw off his great coat, drew a chair to her side, 
seated himself by her, and gazed at her for the space of 
half a minute. Then he took her hand, pressed it, and 
watched the rosy tide ebb and flow through her still 
beautiful fingers. 

“Elsie,” said he, “ how long have we been married, 
dear wife ?” 

_ “Eleven years and more,” replied she, looking up, 
inquiringly. 

“Do you remember, dear, the ball given in honour 
of your return from school? Do you remember that 
we had just heard of my changed prospects, and that 
we knew if we should marry we would have to go forth 
to a life of toil and self-denial—and so you remember 
that I took this hand into mine with fear and trem- 
bling for its destiny as itlay in my broad brown palm, 
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a tiny snow-white thing, sparkling with diamonds like 
icicles on snow, a fairy hand—an ideal hand ?” 

“Yes; I remember you talked a great deal of poetry 
about my hand, dear Magnus—and I remember that 
seeing you loved its beauty so much, I made a rash 
promise to keep it always beautiful for your sake. I 
could not do it, dear Magnus. It is not so fair and ele- 
gant now as it was then,” said Elsie, smiling, and hold- 
ing it up. 

“ But, oh! how much dearer! how much more be- 
loved! Then it was an ideal hand—now it is a human 
hand, a mother’s hand,” he said, taking it again and 
pressing it to his lips and bosom, and gazing fondly on 
her. Then, after a little, he spoke again, saying, 
“ Elsie! dearest, there was another promise which you 
made, but in my name, and which I tacitly endorsed, 
yet have failed to perform.” 

“ Well, dear Magnus?” 

“Do you remember the dress you wore upon the 
memorable occasion of that ball? I do perfectly. I do not 
know the material of which it was made, but it floated 
around you as you moved—a soft and radiant mist. 
And when I spoke of it, bemoaning the fate that would 
change it for a plain garb such as befitted a poor young 
doctor’s wife—you smiled hopefully, and promised that 
in ten years, when I should have ‘achieved greatness,’ 
you would wear a much richer dress, which should still 
befit my station—and I endorsed the promise; yet ten 
years have passed, and I have failed to redeem it. My 
Elsie still wears coarse clothing, and works from morn- 
ing till night.” 

“ Young people, especially where youth is brightened 
by such sanguine blood as mine, have too many ex- 
travagant hopes—make too many rash promises. I 
say again, your Elsie is happy, dear Magnus, and if 
she had the world she could not say more.” 

He gazed on her in fond admiration fora little while, 
and then said— 

“ Elsie, dearest, there is one thing at least in which 
we did not promise or expect too much—in which we 
have not failed to keep our promise—to love each other 
more and more every year we should live.” 

She raised her eyes to his, and he read her ansvver in 
their loving glance. 

“Well, Elsie,” he said, at last, “ you are happy; yet 
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it is not now the hope of better days to come, that 
makes you happy—for more than ten years have passed, 
and I have not laid by athousand pounds. So you can 
scarcely expect now that I shall ever make a fortune 
by my profession.” 

“Well, we make a comfortable living, and shall con- 
tinue to do so; and as for our dear children, we must 
educate them to work, as we have done. Let me give 
you your supper now, Magnus,” 

“ No—not just yet,” he said, smiling on her hand and 
pressing it. 

“ Well, then, let go my hand a minute, till I finish 
arranging little Ellie’s basket of stockings.” 

“No! no more work to-night, Elsie,” he said firmly. 
“No! no more work to-night! No more work ever 
more for you. The long, long trial you have borne so 
patiently, so nobly, is over. Elsie! dearest Elsie! for- 
tune has come to us at last.” 

Elsie stared at her husband with a look so blank, 
that you could not have told whether she had heard 
good or bad news—an instant, and then a sudden joy 
broke over her countenance, and she exclaimed, in a 
voice of wonder and gladness: 

“Fortune! You tell me so, Magnus, and it must be 
true.” 

“Yes, fortune—yet it has come to us through such 
solemn, not to say tragic circumstances, that our pro- 
sperity must be received with a chastened spirit. Listen, 
dearest Elsie—this evening, as I returned home, I 
called at the post-office and found a letter from Hey- 
wards, who used to do all my Uncle Hardcastle’s law 
business. By his letter, I learned that about two weeks 
since, my unhappy cousin, Lionel, who had just re- 
turned from making the tour of Europe with his ward, 
was instantly killed on Haddon’s Island, by the acci- 
dental discharge of a pistol. My uncle never recovered 
the shock of his death, and he sank gradually until 
about five days since, when he died—leaving me sole 
heir to all his property, and executor of his will.” 

“ Alas! Magnus, is it not a sad and grave thought, 
that no property which we do not make by our own 
toil, ever comes to us except through the death or the 
misfortunes of others! Alas! Magnus, our prosperity 
should indeed be received with a very chastened spirit.” 
“Yes, sudden riches should be always received with 
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fear and trembling; and when they come by sudden 
death—with awe!” 

Elsie looked down thoughtfully upon, her clasped 
hands, and then after a little while inquired : 


“Well, Magnus! what will be your first movement 
under these new circumstances? ”, 
“T sha proceed at once to Hemlock Hollow to settle 





up affairs, and prepare the old hall for the reception of 
you and the children. And by the time those arrange- 
ments are completed, the weather will be sufficiently 
settled to remove them. The only point of difficulty is 
in the temporary disposition of my professional busi- 
ness. I scarcely know what to do with my patients. 
I wish Hugh would return and take charge of the 


practice for a few weeks during my absence, or until 
the people could get another physician to settle among 
them.” 


“It is quite time that we had heard from Hugh. 
But, dear Magnus, has this sudden news quite deprived 
you of your appetite?” said Elsie, rising and putting 
away her basket of work. 

‘‘No—oh, no, dearest! Give me my supper.” 

Elsie’s nimble hands quickly laid the cloth, and 
spread the little supper. Magnus drew up his chair, 
and Elsie had just poured out his coffee, when the quick 
gallop of a horse came up to the house, followed by a 
loud knocking at the door, and arrested their attention. 
Magnts went to answer the summons, and in another 
instant Hugh Haddon entered. 

“ Why, Hugh!” exclaimed Dr. Hardcastle and his 
wife in one breath. 

“ Come in, come in! we are so glad to see you; but 
where on earth did you come from? How did you 
come? You did not come by the stage this afternoon, 
for I was at the stage office myself when it came in,” 
said Dr. Hardcastle. 

“No; I missed the coach at the last station, and had 
to hire a horse to bring me hither. But how do you all 
do?” said Hugh, shaking hands with both. 

“ Well, very well! But you, Hagh, how is it with 
you?” asked Dr. Hardeastle, glancing at his black suit. 

“T may reply in your own words— well, very well.’ 
You got my letter?” 

“ 7 es.” 

“Well, friends, it was a bitter blow to me; but I 
believe now, it was dealt in merey toher. You have 
heard from Hemloek Hollow ?” 

“ Yes—but only this evening.” 

* And what do you intend to do?” 

“To go on there immediately, and prepare for the 
removal of my family as soon as the weather permits. 
But come, Hugh—come, here is supper. See, Elsie has 
already set your plate and knife and fork, and poured 
out your coffee.” 

“ What! have you really not supped yet ?” 

“ TJ have not!” 


The conversation at supper turned upon the affairs of | 


Hemlock Hollow, Point Pleasant, Haddon and its 
neighbourhood. Yet there was a studious avoidance of 
the subject of Mount Calm and Garnet Seabright, until 
the cloth was removed, and Dr. Hardcastle arose with 
the evident intention of showing his guest to his 
chamber, 

Then Hugh made a sign to his host to take his seat, 
and resumed his own, saying: 

“Well, my dear friends, you have inquired after 
everybody in our old neighbourhood except my fair 
young hostess, Miss Seabright, of Mount Calm ; and yet 
one would think that she would interest you more than 
all.” 

Hugh paused for a reply, and looked at them both. 
Elsie’s brow crimsoned, and she turned away. Dr, 
Hardcastle looked very grave, and remained silent. 

“Tf you knew Miss Seabright, personally, you would 
admire her very much. She is the most superbly beau- 
tiful woman I ever saw—of the brunette order, I mean,” 
he added, bowing and smiling towards Mrs. Hardcastle, 
who averted her face with heightened colour. “ Yes, 
she is certainly the most splendidly beautiful brunette I 
ever saw—and with a soul, too, more beautiful than its 
shrine.” 

Still Elsie averted her head, and Dr. Hardcastle con- 
tinued gravely silent. 

“You do not answer me,” said Hugh, perseveringly. 

“Hugh, my dear boy, Elsie and myself love and 
admire you sufficiently. Do not insist upon our loving 
and admiring your friend, Miss Seabright. Under all 
the circumstances it is too great a task for human 
nature.” 

“Yet,” said Hugh—and his voice faltered, and the 
tears swam in his eyes—‘ yet last week I was the in- 
strument in the hands of Providence in setting a far 
greater task than that to human nature, sir! And not 
to nature, well-disciplined human nature, like yours; 
but to young, ardent, impetuous human nature—and I 
saw, through tears and groans, and writhings of the 
spirit, that task accomplished. What should you think 


of a young girl, endowed with great wealth, peerless 
beauty, graces and accomplishments—fitted in every 
way to adorn the highest circles of society—-a girl, 
besides, of high self-appreciation, of great ambition, of 
adyenturous enterprise—whose head and heart were 





busy with a hundred grand and #lorious plans of life— 
what, I ask you, should you think of sucha girl, in such 
circumstances, giving up her wealth, her rank, her 
splendid plans and prospects, her soul’s most cherished 
expectations and desires, for the sake of simple, abstract 
justice ?” 

“T should think that such a noble girl was worthy of 
a hero’s love. But it is impossible, no girl would ever 
do this,” said Dr. Hardcastle, turning and gazing at 
Hugh with wonder. 

“Will you please to look over these documents,” said 
Hugh, drawing a packet of papers from his great-coat 
pocket, and laying them on the table. 

“The title-deeds of Mount Calm, and legally con- 
veyed to Alice Chester Garnet by Garnet Seabright!” 
exclaimed Dr. Hardcastle, examining them. Then he 
laid the documents down, squared himself round, placed 
his hands upon his knees, and staring full into the 
face of Hugh, said: 

“Hugh! What does all this mean ?” 

“You see what it means. Miss Seabright, having 
come of age, and feeling that she has no just right to 
the Mount Calm estate, conveys it to its rightfal owner, 
Mrs. Garnet!” 

Elsie suddenly clasped her hands, and bent forward 
with flushed cheeks and open lips. : 

Doctor Hardcastle continued his fixed, broad stare, 
until Hugh exclaimed : 

“ God bless all our souls, Magnus Hardcastle, you are 
not the only noble specimen of God’s w ship on 

earth. There are others capable of magnanimity be- 
| sides ‘Magnus’—even the young girl, Garnet Sea- 


| bright!” 
Is it possible that this should be so? I 





“ Garnet! 
can scarcely credit the testimony of my eyes and ears! 
That Miss Seabright, as soon as she reached her ma- 
jority, should have given up her estate, Oh! it must 

ve been a mere impulse of youthful enthusiasm. She 
could not have known tho value of money and pro- 

| perty—and besides, you must have used great powers 
of persuasion with her.” 

“No; you are wrong in every point. It-was not en- 
thusiasm—all her enthusiasm was enlisted on the other 

| side, in favour of social distinction, for which she con- 
| sidered wealth indispensable. Nor. was she i 
| of the value of money; no, enlightened by experience 
lin the extremes of—first, poverty, and~ afterwards, 
| wealth — this girl of twenty-one had as accttrate a 
knowledge of the value of 1 and property as 
| any miser. Nor was it without a struggle she re- 
| signed the estate. Most terrible indeed was the battle 
jin her soul before Justice subdued Ambition. Nor 
| was it through my persuasion that she made this 
| glorious sacrifice to right. No—no mere words of 
mine conld have subdued that towering pride— 
governed that aspiring ambition. Ne; I simply set 
the truth before her, and Jet it work its way. : No; I 
set the truth before her, and then I might have gone 
to Patagonia or Behring’s Straits, and the result would 
have been the same. . She would never have known 
an hour's peace until she had restored the property, at 
whatever sacrifice to her pride and ambition,” 

Here Elsie broke forth, exclaiming : 

“Qh! whatanoble girl! Oh! I loveand. admire her 
so much. I do think if I were in mother’s place now, 
I should be Quixotic enough to convey the whole estate 
back again to her. At least, I know I would make 
her take back half of it. My heart burns towards that 
| noble girl, and I feel half-ashamed that we should 
benefit by her magnanimity. I feel as if by her giving 
and our receiving so much, that she is more noble than 
we are.” 

“ Yes, yes! she is indeed a noble, a wonderful girl,” 
exclaimed Dr. Hardcastle. 

“ And this noble, this wonderful girl,” said Hugh, 
with his cheeks and eyes kindling with pride and joy— 
“this glorious girl is going to be my wife! Congratu- 
late me, dear friends!” he suddenly exclaimed, impul- 
sively thrusting out a hand to each. 

“ Going to be your wife? Iam so glad,” exclaimed 
Elsie, pressing his left hand. 

“Going to be your wife? Why then, dear Hugh. 
this great sacrifice is fully as much yours as hers— 
since what was hers would have been yours,” said Dr. 
Hardcastle, shaking his right hand. 

“Never mind that; only wish me joy!” 

“We do! we do! with all our hearts,” said Elsie, 
clasping his hand again. ‘But when are you going to 
be married, Hugh? ” 

“Next Thursday four weeks. Having deprived 
Nettie of all her wealth, I must take her as soon as 
possible under my legal protection, unsettled as I am, 
and trust God with the result. Yes, next Thursday 
| four weeks; that will give you time to prepare to come 
to Mount Calm, which, having been just handsomely 
fitted up for the reception of Miss Seabright, on her 
return, is in a proper condition to receive your family. 
Miss Seabright will remain at Mount Caim until our 
marriage, which will take place there. We wish you 
to arrive at or before our wedding day, that when we 
leave the mansion, we may leave you in possession.” 

“ Hugh, we are not, of course, authorised to promise 





anything in the:name of Mrs. Garnet, who is at this 
moment ignorant of Miss Seabright’s magnanimity, 
but—I wouldishe were here to answer for herself.” 
Here the elock struck twelve. Dr. Hardcastle, said: 
“Tt is Sunday morning. Let us waive the discus. 
sion of worldiy matters for to-day. Hugh, you knoy 
your chamber. Good-night!” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
Oh! the words 
Laugh on her lips; the motion of her smiles 
Showers beauty, as the air-caressed spray 
The dews of morning. 
Milman. 

Durie the month of preparation for the marriag; 
of Garnet Seabright, I will describe the early life 0; 

Isie. 

One day, as Mrs. Garnet sat in her room, General 
Garnet entered, with a cloud upon his brow. To his 
wife’s startled look and anxious question, he answered 

“A heavy misfortune has befallen our neighbow 
Hardcastle. His son, Lionel, was lost in the storm oj 
the 28th.” 

“ Oh, Heaven! * 

“ Yes, fearful as the wind was here, it was even mor 
terrific farther down the coast. The Falcon, homeward 
bound, was about entering Southampton Roads when 
overtaken by that horrible and disastrous tempest. Th 
Falcon suffered frightfully. Im the midst of the storm, 
several of the crew and one of the midshipmen wer 
washed overboard. Here is the full account in tli 
newspaper. Readit. I must over and see pov 
Hardcastle. By the way, Alice, this makes a very great 
change in the prospects of your young friend Magnus 
Hardcastle had no other child but Lionel, and has m 
near relation but his nephew Magnus, has he?” 

“ No,” said Aliee, looking surprised at such a questior 
at such a time. 

“Hum—m—m! then, indeed, this ‘ill wind’ has 
blown a great inheritance to Magnus. I suppose that 
after his uncle has somewhat recovered the shock of hi: 
bereavement, he will recall Magnus. He will scarce) 

it him to pursue the study of medicine now.” 

“I think that Magnus will prefer the study of some 
profession. I am sure that he wishes to live an earnes 
aud useful life.” 

“Well, 1 domot know a more earnest purpose, or a 
more uscofal life, than that lived through in the prope: 
administration of a large estate. By the way, Alice, | 
hope you have not, with your usual indifference in 4!! 
things and to all persons, neglected to write to the poo 
boy during his banishment among total strangers.” 

“IT write to him every week.” 

“ That is right; perfectly right. I am very glad t 
hear it. Apropos, Alice, were not Magnus and Elsi: 
very great friends ?” 

“ They were very much attached to each other,” r 
plied Alie@, with her innecent eyes still dilating wit! 
wonder at these’ queries. 

“* Very much attached to each other... Hum—m—1n 
Mount Calm and Hemlock Hollow would form on 
very magnificent estate, joining as they do; about ten 
thousand acres would they not be?” 

“ Yes,” said Alice, abstractedly. 

“Yes, certainly; that is it. Let us see, how old is 
this youth? ” 

* About seventeen, I believe.” 

* Yes; and he will marry very early, if he can find » 
wife to suit him. He will settle very soon, to'serious, 
practical life. Heis just the young man to do it. Alice, 
when he returns, I hope you will not permit him quite 
to forget old friends. Stay—eur Elsic is—sixieen years 
of age?” 

“ Not quite,” 

“ Well, nearly sixteen... I shall bring Elsie home from 
school, You were but a year older when we wer 
married, Alice. Say, answer me—you were but seven- 
teen when you were married, were you not ?” 

“I was but seventeen,” replied Alice, in a very low 
voice. 

And here the conference ended. 

General Garnet found Mr. Hardcastle in the extremity 
of grief. He had already received the dire intelligence 
of the loss ef his only and well-beloved son, in a letter 
of condolence from the captain of the ship. He had 
nothing new, therefore, to learn from General Garnet, 
but thanked him for his visit and his sympathy. Genera! 
Garnet remained with him all day, and until a late hout 
of the night, when he took his leave. 

Weeks elapsed before Mr. Hardcastle found courage 
to summon Magnus to Hemlock Hollow, though, ia the 
meantime, Magnus had written often, expressing his 
heartfelt sorrow and his earnest sympathy, and entreat 
ing permission to come home and see his uncle, A‘ 
last, Mr. Hardcastle wrote, and recalled him, Magnu¢ 
came, and remained over Christmas. Then, his uncle 
being restored to his usual state of composure and cheer- 
fulness, and beingengaged in his customary occupation* 
of agriculture and politics, Magnus begged leave to re- 
turn to his studies. His uncle opposed the proposition. 


’ 





What was the use of his studying a profession now 
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Could hé not be contented to stay at home, and keep a 
childless old man’s company ? : 

But Magnus wished to be busy again, and persisted 
in his purpose. Finally, the old man angrily threateped 
to disown him, and let him go. 

But let the reader rest assured, that tne old gentleman 
had not the slightest intention of discarding the fine 
pov, whom he loved as a second son. 

But it is time to give you some idea of Magnus Mard- 
astle. He was a fine illustration of the beauty of the 
vital system. He had a tall, athletic form; a face 
rather square, by reason of the massive foréhead and 
inassive jaws, both indicating intellect and strength ; 
but it was in the fulness of the beautifully-rounded | 
-hin, in the fulness of thé large, but beautifully-curved | 
lips, that the fine, genial serenity, and joyous tempera- | 
ment, were revealed ; the line of the nose and forehead | 
was nearly straight, and the eyes were cleat blue ; the 
complexion was clear and ruddy ; and the face was sur- 
rounded by thé darkest chestnut hair. The prevailing 
expression of this fine countenance was confidence and 
‘heerfulness. 

Magnus had been corresponding with Elsie for the 
last three years, and looked forward to her return from 
school with more of joyful anticipation than any one 
ise in the world, perhaps, except her mother. A year 
before this, two miniature portraits of LPlsis, in her 
young womanhood, had been forwarded from school. 
One of them had been retained by her mother; the 
ther was presented by General Garnet to Magnus. He 
wore it in his vest pocket. It was his charm, his 
alisman, his Agnus-Dei. Whenever, if ever he would 
become, for the instant, lazy, stupid, hopeless, or’ im- 
patient, he would take that miniature out, touch the 
spring, so that the case would fly open, and gaze upon 
that handsome, happy face, until. energy, inspiration, 
hope, and patience came again ; and he would close it, 
ind replace it in his pocket with a joyous faith in his 
coming life, that not all the powers of evil could have 
shaken. 

Magnus was the zealous, active, and most 
efficient partisan of General Garnet; he was also 
the dear friend and confidant of Mrs. Garnet. Many. 
ind long were the confidential talks they would have, 
ind the subject of these conversations was Elsie—stzll 
Hlsie. 

One day, after reading with Mrs. Garnet Elsie’s last 
telightfal letter, and discussing with her Elsie’s ex- 
pected arrival, he exclaimed, joyfully : 

“This makes me gladdest of all!—that our fresh, 





give'a party. So General Garnet, willing to please his 


} ‘ ° 
| estates, and a high respect for the “honour of his 


child, and believing, besides, that a large party might | hoase.” 


forward his electioneering projects, gave his consent. 


He found Magnus looking sallow and haggard, and 


Elsie perfectly understood, though she could scarcly | immediately surmised that he had been ill, reproached 


have told why, for no one had as yet hinted the sub- 


ject to her, that she was at no distant period of time | 


to’ be married to Magnus. She loved Magnus. 
During her absence, she had remembered and loved 
him as she had remembered and loved her father and 
mother—as one of the elements of her life’s joy. 

When she returned, she had met him with the fond 
and free affection of a sister for an only brother. 

And when she had been home a week, and Magnus 
had found opportunity and courage, and led the beau- 
tiful and happy girl to a shady nook in the twilight 
parlour, and told her with the burning eloquence of 
passion how long, how deeply, how greatly he had 
loved her—how she had been at once his one memory 
and his one hope—his incentive, his dream, his inspi- 
ration, his guiding star, Elsie heard him with undis- 
guised astonishment at lis earnestness and his enthu- 
siasm, and wondered to herself where it all came from. 
And when he, full of donbt and fear—fer her free and 
unembarrassed manuer discouraged him—begged her to 
give bim an answer; Elsie broke from his arms suffused 
with blushes, tremblizg with a strange, painful, bliss- 


stairs, or sat dreaming, half in terror, half in joy, until 
her mother came in and asked her of what she was 
thinking so deeply ? 

Flsie started and blushed violently. 

Alice took both her hands and gazed deeply into her 
face. 

At that earnest and tender mother’s gaze, the 
tears sprang into Elsie’s eyes, and then, as struck by 


laughed. 

Alice pressed her hands, and then released them, 
saying : 

“ It is time to dress, my dear Elsie, your father ex- 
pects you inthe parlour. Let me arrange your hair; 
it is in sad disorder.” And she smoothed and twined 
the rich ringlets around her fingers, letting them drop 
in long tendrils of golden auburn. 

And then she arranged her dress of purple cash- 
mere, and they went below to the lighted parlour where 
General Garnet and Magnus awaited them. The 
General and Magnus were engaged in a political dis- 
cussion, but Magnus broke off and came at once to meet 
them. 





lewy, charming Elsie will come at ence to us. Well; 
it once to me—that she will not have had, as most 
young ladies have, many other lovers; that the sun of 
he world will not havé stoléi thé Bldom and the dew 
rom our beautiful roge.” 

But Magnus “ reckoned” his future without Destiny, 
iis “* host.” 

Elsie had been withdrawn from school, indeed, and 
was quite ready and anxious to get home, She was to 
return with General A——’s family. 

General Garnet, accompanied by Dr, Hardcastle, left 
Mount Calm immediately, to. welcome his daughter, if 
she had come; to wait for her if she had not, 

Mrs. Garnet was waiting to receive her, in fond, im- 
patient expectation. 

She had Elsie’s bed-chamber decorated, and a fire 
made in it every day, and the parlours lighted and 
warmed, and the table set for the whole party every 
evening. 

At last, one night, while she was standing before the 
parlour fire, and, wondering sadly if she were not 
merely imagining that her daughter was expected home, 
\ carriage drove rapidly up the shaded avenue, 
steps were let down, a little bustle ensued, hasty 
steps and joyous voices were heard. Mrs. Garnet ran 
vat, and in an instant, the mother, weeping, laughing, 
exclaiming, had caught, and was pressing her daughter 
to her bosom. Yes, Elsie herself!—and such an arm- 
iul of bright, rosy, joyous life, and love, and reality ! 


{ leave you to imagine the joy of the party around the | 


tea-table that night, where all were too joyful to eat— 

v at the late hour at which they separated for the 
night and retired to their several. rooms, where each 
"ne was too happy to sleep. 

The next morning, happy, joyous Elsie had to hold 
« sort of levee for the beneht of the household. Every 
servant in the house, or on the estate, who had known 
her before she went away, had to eome and shake 
hands with her, and welcome her back. 

And then she had to distribute her presents and 
tokens of remembrance to all and each of them. 

And in the course of the seeond day, when the news 
of her arrival an to be ramoured about, the com- 
panions of her childhood, now grown up to be young 
men and women, flocked in to see her. And it was 
from their sly hints and innuendoes, that Elsie. was 
taught that it was ex pected of her father to give a ball, and 
that, indeed, a + many people would be very tly 
cisappointed if he did not. And good-natured Hisie, in 
order to make so many young folks happy, named the mat- 
ter to her father, and begged him as 4 personal favour to 


Elsie, with a bright blush, turned away and walked 
| to a distant table, where she ensconced herself with her 
} tambour frame. 

| But from that day Elsie gradually changed. Sha 
| kept out of the way of Magnus most sedulously. The 
courtship became a regular hunt. 


cumvent Elsie’s arch and saucy prudery, and entrap 
her into a little lovers’ talk or walk. And all Elsie’s 


offending Magnus. 


upon the warm heart of Magnns, that Elsie might not 
love him except as a brother; and oh! he thought of 
her first, free, fond, sisterly affection for him, until the 
evening upon which he first declared his passion, and 
then of her calm agreement to marry him because their 
lands joined, and her cold avoidance of him ever since. 

“ Yes,” he said to himself, “it is'too true. Elsie does 
not love me. I am wooing an unwilling bride. Shall 
I continue to doso? Shall I marry her and seal her 
misery? No, my God! No, though she is the first 
and last hope of my life, I will resign her if that will 
make her happy.” And so Maguus suddenly aban- 
doned the pursuit of Elsie, and grew thoughtful, sor- 
rowful, pale, and weary-looking. 

Then he absented himself from Mount Calm for 
several days. Elsie did not grow pale or thin; she 
was too sanguine for that; but she became uneasy, 
then anxious, then restless, and would walk about 
looking silently from the windows, particularly the 
back windows that overlooked the forest road leading 
down. to the Hollow; or looking into her father’s or 
her mother’s face with an anxious, appealing look of 
silent inquiry. She would not have put that inquiry 
into words for a kingdom. If the door-bell were rung. 
she would start violently, pause breathlessly, turn very 
pale, and then sink back in her seat, disappointed and 
blushing with mortification. And yet only two or 
three days had passed; but then Magnus had been in 
the habit of coming twice a day, and two or three 
days seems to a young, impatient heart, like two 
or three eteruities. 

At last General Garnet, in the blackest rage and the 
brightest smile, put a pair of pistols in his pocket, 
mounted his magnificent black war-horse Death, and 
rode down to Hemlock Hollow, with the deliberate in- 
tention of courteously inquiring into Dr, Hardcastle’s 
motives .of conduct, and blowing his brains out if the 
answer should not prove satislactory. Not that he 
sympathized with Elsie, or believed in broken hearts, 








herself, in consideration of her recent arrival home, to 





but that he had a saving faith in the junction of 


ful tumult, and all that evening wandered about up-| 


something ludicrous in herself or her position, Elsie | 


All Magnus’s in- | 
genuity was employed in devising how he should cir- | 


tact was engaged in devising means to avoid without | 


And so days went on until one day it fell like ice | 


him in a polite, gentlemanly way, for not having in- 
formed his friends of his indisposition, and finally 
hoped that he had recovered. 


| Magnus pleaded guilty to illness, and much care and, 


| anxiety, and spoke of the pain that enforced absence 
| from Elsie gave him, Not for the world would Magnus 
| have hinted that Elsie’s coldness had driven him away, 
and that despair had made him ill; he knew too well 
that such a communication would be visited with great 
severity by her father upon the head of Elsie. And 
he judged rightly—General Garnet's heart was set on 
the marriage. If Magnus had backed out, he would 
haye shot him like a dog. If Elsie had retreated, or 
both had broken off, by mutual consent, he would haye— 
Heaven only knows what he would not have done. 

As it was now, he was perfectly satisfied with 
Magnus, insisted that he should come over the day of 
| the ball, if not before, received his promise to do so, 
| and took leave. 





(To be continued.) 





THE EARLY WORLD. 


PART LY. 
RELIGION AND POLITICS. 
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WE have seen, in the course of our inquiry, the first 
glimmer of Religion dawning upon the young earth, 
Every act of life soon came to be placed under its pro- 
tection, or rather was understood as a sort of practical 

| prayer, This is the true origin of meat sacrifices. 
Beasts were slaughtered for the table, not by hired 
| butchers, but by a member of the family, generally the 
chief, and he would naturally. perform the act in a 
| spirit of thanksgiving for the provision made for his 
| life, and the lives that were dear to him. Mohammedans, 
at the present day, kill their animals “in the name of 
| God,” though the idea of sacrifice is condemned by 
| their creed. This custom is probably a relic of patri- 
| archal times, when the act soon became a religious insti- 
| tution with all its consequences, so that from a simple 
jact of gratitude sprang the horrid series of human 
sacrifices which affrights the mind in its view of the 
early history of the world. This seems to be the un- 
| changing course of human affairs. All things are 
| pure in thecradle. They become corrupt only as they 
| grow older. 
| In the same way the beginnings of Idolatry and the 
| Fine Arts may be traced. When the act of killing ac- 
quired a religious character, the stone on which the 
victim was laid became an altar. The altar, by degrees, 
grew to be a symbol of the Divine Being; and the 
symbol soon changed into an image, or idol. So we 
have here at once the origin of the greatest scourge 
and the greatest consolation of humanity. What in- 
numerable crimes have been perpetrated in the names 
| of gods of wood and stone! But what a vast amount 
of happiness, pure and unalloyed, has been derived 
from the Art of Imitation, so soon as it escaped from 
| the ignoble purpose to which it was originally applied! 
In Greece, where sculpture and painting seem to have 
reached the highest degree of perfection, these arts 
were only nominally in the service of rswsag’ fur the 
classes which exercised and admired them had com- 
pletely discarded the vulgar notion of a plurality of 
gods, and professed the esoteric doctrine of pure Reason. 
In Egypt, where sacred ideas always continued to 
weigh upon the imaginations of the artists, their pro- 
ductions never acquired grace er beauty, and only at- 
tained to sublimity by excessive magnitude. 

It will readily be perceived that all which has been 
said would apply as well tothe hypothesis of an original 
race, as to that of an original family. The only dif- 
ference is, that.in the former case the progress would 
be more rapid, though less simple and direct. Let us 
now consider the form which an Early Society would 
necessarily assume after the lapse of a certain number 
of years, but before the appearance of any positive 
legislation. 

The creation of cities, villages, and hamlets, is often 
spoken ef as an invention, suggested to man by his expe- 
rience of dangers met with in an isolated state from 
wild beasts; and, some writers do not scruple to add, 
from brigands. But, according to my view, the human 
species appeared almost at once upon the scene under 
the aspect of a community, small, it is true: simple in 
form and rude in manners, yet wanting none of the 
elements necessary to the definition of a State. So far 
from dispersing at random in the forests, men would 
naturally settle in the neighbourhood of one another. 
The ancient migrations, like the modern, must have 
had their origin in necessity, probably in famine. We 
may imagine, then, as our first idea of a town, a collec- 
tion of huts rising in comparative proximity, and inha- 
bited by a people closely connected together by the ties 
of blood, but divided into families or household circles, 
in the strictest sense of the word. 








Some rules would at once be created to regulate the 
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relation of individuals one to another. These rules 
existing obscurely in all minds, would be most distinetly 
perceived by the elders, from around whose intellects 
the waves of passion would have subsided. Moreover, 
the natural relations of father and children would direct 
attention to the claims of age, even if from the first, the 
old men had not exercised a kind of authority. The 
question has been discussed and definitely settled, 
whether there existed anything like the institution of 
monarchy in early times. So soon as the awful and 
respected form of the First Man had disappeared, there 
remained a series of generations that had grown up 
side by side; and it was by no means a necessary con- 
sequence that the chief member of the eldest branch 
should be the most venerated. It is almost comic to 
suppose, in a very simple state of society, a youth 
of twenty claiming authority over a patriarch a century 
old on the ground of hereditary descent in a straight 
line from the common ancestor. 

The Turkish Legislation of the present day has pre- 
served a tradition of a far more patriarchal character, 
derived from Central Asia. According to it, fhe suc- 
cession never takes place in a direct line, but passes 
and repasses to and fro through the various branches 
of the family, always alighting upon the eldest member. 
Thus the Pachalic of Egypt—to adduce a familiar 
illustration—passed from Mohammed Ali to his eldest 
reputed son, Ibraham Pasha; then to the Abbas Pasha, 
the eldest nephew of the latter, whose young sons were 
thus utterly set aside, and next to Said Pasha, uncle of 
Abbas, and son of his predecessor. 

In almost all barbarous countries, the claims of age 
go before the claims of descent; and the patriarchal 
system never really existed except in this sense—that 
old men were respectfully called fathers, and naturally, 
in their character of old men, assumed the direction of 
affairs, though more by means of advice than autho- 
rity. 

The absence of anything like the modern idea of 
succession, even at a very late period of the existence 
of a race that preserved the most evident relics of a 
primitive character is curiously illustrated in the 
remarkable parting scene between Jacob and his 
twelve sons. He dismisses them all with a blessing 
and a prophecy, but there is not the remotest allusion 
to any superior authority being invested in one branch 
over the rest. On the contrary, the venerable patriarch 
singles out the youngest son of Joseph for an especial 
notice. It is true that there was a tendency in the 
minds of parents to prefer the first-born—Joseph was 
offended at the preference of Ephraim to Manasseh—but 
the whole of the early history of the Hebrews is filled 
with instances in which this tendency was set aside and 
made light of, as equally opposed to justice and to the 
concealed designs of Providence. This incessant 
struggle against parental prejudices is beautifully typi- 
fied in the story of Jacob and Esau, the elder of whom 
was deereed to serve the younger. 

We must not, however, omit to notice that when the 
relations ef society became more complicated, the insti- 
tution of the hereditary principle was a real pfogress ; 
for, so long as authority was admitted to reside neces- 
sarily in any individual or body of individuals, society 
icould only gain by the establishment of some unvary- 
ng and rigid rule in this respect. 

Many among the most bloody wars of the Middle 
Ages, when society was going through a new genesis, 
arose from disputes about ill-defined successions; and 
Oriental countries are still the scenes of abominable 
violence and disastrous anarchy, flowing from the same 
fatal source. In early times, however, when authority 
had no relation to force, and was based alone upon the 
acknowledged wisdom of those who exercised it, 
nothing could be more beautiful and appropriate than 
this government, or rather direction, of a simple people 
by nature’s own senators, whose venerable white beards 
testified, if not to their sagacity, at all events to their 
experienee. 

It is curious to observe the phases through which 
society has passed in its attempts at reaching, what, 
in the quaint language of modern Utopian sects, is 
called its ultimate form. At first, as I have said, 
authority did not exist; it then appeared in its most 
reasonable form, being rendered necessary by the de- 
velopment in action of the first bad passions.” For the 
origin of all government is really to be found in the in- 
herent vices of human nature. Preperly speaking, it 
never had anything to do with our virtues, and this 
may be the reason why it has itself a perpetual ten- 
dency to degeneration. All contact with crime or 
error is pernicious; and the popular sentiment in 
this respect is expressed by the universal prejudice 
against all ministers of the law, from the police-agent 
to the executioner. 

As the corruptions—not perhaps of individuals, but 
of society—increased, that is to say, as instances of the 
contravention of the rules of justice multiplied with the 
population—mankind, in the neeessary absence of 
philosophical theories of government, may be said to 
have proclaimed a temporary dictatorship. The history 
of politics has ever since been little else than a series of 
attempts to limit and define this artificial power; which 





has been found, however, to possess a wonderful faculty 


of expansion. Some nations ancient and modern, des- 
pairing of being able to attribute it to a proper field o 
action, have attempted to extinguish it altogether; but 
it has almost always, from causes which it would occupy 
me too long to explain, reap in a disguised form 
in even the most democratic commonwealths. The 
reason is that authority was at the outset intended only 
as a means of organising the expression of a general 
sentiment, or what we now call Public Opinion; but, 
as in Religion, the symbol took the place of the thing 
symbolized, so in politics the mere mechanism adopted 
assumed the power which it was intended simply to re- 
present. 

This was a natural consequence, resulting from the 
inexperience of men; but it was very far from bearing 
the deplorable fruits which those who look back with 
contempt upon all past times imagine. Wherever Public 
Opinion has become enlightened it has reconquered the 
ground lost, and the tendency of modern progress is to 
revert to that Ideal which was obscurely conceived in 
primitive times. If men have not done so completely 
as yet, it has been from want of knowledge, and conse- 
quent want of fitness. Every form of government or 
of society that has enjoyed a long existence must have 
been adapted to its age and its country. 

We have seen the origin of authority in the voluntary 
assent of the first community to the advice of its old 
men, which advice, in obedience to the imperative cha- 
racter of age, soon took the form of command. The 
idea of punishment was then transferred from the family 
to public life; that of reward has never, properly speak- 
ing, been transferred at all. 

The nursery rod was the first sceptre. Itis of more 
immediate importance to restrain the evil tendencies of 
men than to stimulate their better impulses. This is 
the reason why the earliest legislations are full of pro- 
hibitions, menaces, and penal enactments, and why they 
became the objects of fear and then of hate—which is 
the child of fear—and why, in most countries the reign 
of violence rapidly succeeded to that of natural justice ; 
for hatred—to continue the terrible gen@éalogy—en- 
gendered new violence to repress its manifestations, and 
authorized, or at least facilitated, the usurpations which 
have created all those Oriental despotisms interposing 
their vast shadows between us and the Early World. 

The highest Civilization is often nothing but a return 
towards the simplicity of Nature. Gaudiness in 
costume, extravagance in architecture, wasteful pro- 
fusion at the table, are signs of intermediate—that is to 
say, of barbarous ages. The complicated means of 
influence which are employed by unpolished and 
arbitrary governments are replaced in free States by 
eloquence and the press. Orators and bards performed 
the same office in the early epochs of Society. 

It has been fancifully maintained that after mankind 
ceased to be mute it became poetical, and that therefore, 
the movements of the first language were governed by 
rhythm. Writers are led to this supposition by the 
theory that speech was born amid the throes of some 
great passion overcoming the impediments that weighed 
upon the human tongue; but I, who have assumed that 
man spoke by the same internal power by which he 
saw or heard, cannot adopt the belief that language 
originally contained a quality extraneous to its pro- 
fessed object—the transmission of ideas. The invention 
of poetry seems to me dependent on the invention 
of music which may be called the language of the 
sensations, as speech is the language of the intellect. 
The endeavour to bring two parallel series of sensa- 
tions and thoughts under one form was the origin of the 
first song. 

That the artificial arrangement of words and syllables 
so as to produce an harmonious sound is an invention 
subsequent to that of those words and syllables them- 
selves, appears an obvious fact. If a further proof be 
wanting it is this: that in all countries where the 
metrical art has been discovered it has been compelled 
to fashion for itself its own materials, to abridge and 
lengthen words, to modify old, and invent new expres- 
sions. Very probably, half the ancient etymologies 
which we search after in vain, have been obscured by 
this means. 

As to that kind of poetry which does not clothe itself 
in a peculiar form, which does not cramp—or assist— 
itself by ingenious arrangements of syllable and feet, 
though it adopts a majestic cadence to be in harmony 
with its subjects, it belongs, properly speaking, to the 
most sublime‘departments of prose. All men and 
nations are naturally lifted up on great occasions to its 
level; but it is unphilosophical to imagine that any 
primitive tribe communicated on the most simple sub- 
jects in the gorgeous phrases of Isaiah, or in the plain- 
tive periods of Ossian. 

I return to my old criterion—simplicity. The lan- 
guages of the present day are full of historical reminis- 
cences, of literary allusions, of reflections of refined arts 
and manners, which enrich, and, at the same time, ren- 
der them vague. But the vocabulary of the early com- 
munity, I have endeavoured to imagine, must have 
been simple as its food, its dress, its habitations, and its 
mode of life; it must have been confined as its wants, 





and clear as its perceptions. The elders necessarily 
possessed the chief command of it. It has been re- 
served, with rare exceptions, for modern times te hear 
eloquence proceeding from the lips of youth. Of old, 
the Nestors of a tribe held to a monopoly of the art. 

Among the North American Indians we find an ex- 
act resemblance to this ancient state of things. T'he 
voice of age, they believe, is synonymous with the voice 
of wisdom. The Arabs, and, indeed, all Easterns, are 
dominated by an onsmperntet respect for the opinions 
of old men. It would be a curious undertaking to 
attempt to explain the difference that exists in this res- 
pect between civilized and barbarized communities, [ 
am quite unwilling to maintain that the conspicuous 
part played by youth in modern Euro nations is an 
unnatural deviation from right principles. A fact which 
reproduces itself so constantly in these times must be 
capable of a reasonable explanation, if not of being 
demonstrably justified. Perhaps the secret influence 
of the Christian religion, which impresses more than 
any other the idea that this earth is merely a place of 
preparation, may act as one of the causes by occupying 
the last years of life with a conflict of hopes and fears, 
whereas in Oriental countries, where the same dogmas 
are admitted, but with a less active faith ; old men seem 
to become more and more worldly every day, and take 
advantage of every instant of the life that is escaping 
from them. Possibly, again, the increase of population 
—eager generations treading on each other's, heels— 
may be assigned as a solution. At any rate, it must be 
borne in mind that nearly the same phenomenon pre- 
sented itself in the most brilliant days of Athenian 
Civilisation. 

It would lead me far beyond my limits if I were to 
endeavour to trace minutely the progress of society 
beyond the point at which I have now arrived. Pro- 
ceeding by hypothesis and conjecture, but consulting 
always the suggestions of history, and applying the 
criterion of simplicity, I may suppose myself to have 
succeeded, without establishing any chronological order, 
in sketching a view—first, of the establishment of the 
useful arts that have relation to the satisfaction of the 
primary necessities of man; second, of the creation of 
the family ; and, third, of the rise of what is called 
Society, not from the arbitrary association of isolated 
individuals, but by the mere fact of the development of 
the human species. Even the first appearance of the 
germ of government, moreover, has been exhibited 
with the only means of action it at first possessed. Let 
me finally pass to some of the most important of the 
relations between individuals, families, and states. 
With these considerations, my brief inquiry will con- 
clude. Horace Sr. Joun. 





REMARKABLE WORKS OF HumAN LAzour.—Nineveh 
was 14 miles long, 8 wide, and 46 miles round, with a 
wall 100 feet high, and thick enough for three chariots 
abreast. Babylon was 50 miles within the walls, which 
were 75 feet thick, and 100 high, with 100 brazen 
gates. The temple of Diana, at Ephesus, was 420 feet 
to the support of the roof. It was 100 years in building. 
The largest of the pyramids was 481 feet in height, 
and 953 on the sides. ‘The base covers 11 acres. The 
stones are about 60 feet in length, and the layers are 
208. It employed 320,000 men in building. The 
labyrinth in Egypt contains 300 chambers and 12 halls. 
Thebes, in Egypt, presents ruins 27 miles round, and 
100 gates. Carthage was 29 miles round. Athens 
was 25 miles round, and contained 350,000 citizens, 
and 400,000 slaves. The temple of Delphus was so 
rich in donations, that it was plundered of £10,000,006, 
and Nero carried away from it 200 statues. 


Tue Lorp CHANCELLOR'S BENEFICES.—The Aug- 
mentation of Benefices Bill hascome down to the House 
of Commons. The schedule now includes 327 livings 
tu be sold on such terms as the Lord Chancellor for the 
time being shall think fit; he is not to be bound to 
accept the highest offer. The hundred richer benefices 
of between £200 and £500 a year are not fixed on by 
name, and the sale of them is guarded by certain con- 
ditions. They are not to be sold at less than ten years’ 
purchase of the clear annual value, nor without the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners approving the price. There 
is also this remarkable difference made between the 327 
scheduled livings and the hundred richer livings—that 
the former may be sold to any one, but in, the sale ci 
the hundred richer yy 4 though they are sold for the 
purpose of raising a fund for augmenting the Lord 
Chancellor’s poorer benefices, he is limited to one mar- 
ket, and may sell to no one but an owner, in possession 
or reversion, of freehold or copyhold lands in that very 
parish. The bill, has, perhaps, suffered a Iittle, as 
most bills do, from alterations made in its progress ; 
the 22nd section, a new section, contemplates that some 
of the hundred richer benefices are, or mmy be, among 
the scheduled livings which the Lord Chancellor is in 
the beginning of the bill empowered to sell to any one 
at such price as he thinks fit,and then this 22nd section 
proceeds to empower him to sell the hundred richer 
livings to tenants in tail or in fee within the parish, but 
only on certain conditions as to price. 
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THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


By J. F. SMITH, Esq, 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” &c. 





CHAPTER CXIIL 
For not in vain the helpless maid, 
In sorrow's hour—misfortune’s need— 
To heaven and every saint hath pray’d, 
To mar their most unholy deed. 
Old Border Ballad. 


Tue library at Carrow Abbey had been hastily ar- 
ranged for the ceremony of Ellen’s marriage with 
Meeran Hafaz. The large oaken table—a relic from 
the ruined chapter-house—covered with books and 

rs, had been moved from its usual position in the 
centre of the room, and a smaller one placed in its 
stead. 

To give it something of an altar-like appearance, 
Colonel Mowbray had directed it to be covered with a 
rich drapery of Utrecht velvet and a fine Holland cloth. 
Two massive silver candlesticks with tapers had been 
added, and the old black-letter Book of Common Prayer, 
with its rich binding and curiously wrought clasps— 
which, since the days of James I., had been used in the 
family chapel—was lying open at the marriage cere- 
mony, upon a cushion between them. 

The apartment had a gloomy, cheerless air. The 
portraits of the former possessors of Carrow—many of 
them from the matchless pencil of Vandyke—seemed to 
frown disapprovingly from the walls upon the prepara- 
tions for the sacrifice of their beautiful and innocent 
descendant. 

Even the reckless spirit of Meeran felt the chilling in- 
Guence of that sombre room ; an ill-boding presentiment 
sat like a spell upon him—he tried in vain to shake it 
off. The silence was oppressive—he could not detect 
the sound of his own footfall, as he paced, with impa- 
tient strides, the richly carpeted floor. More than once 
he fancied that the portrait of Sir William, which hung 
at the end of the library, facing the temporary altar, re- 
garded him with an angry, mocking expression. 

“ This is folly!” he murmured; “ bred of sick fancies 
and unhealthy dreams! In a few moments my tri- 
umph over my detested rival will be assured, and Ellen 
mine—won by a thousand sufferings and crimes! 
Crimes!” he slowly repeated, as he fixed his eyes upon 
the likeness of the murdered baronet. “Pshaw! there 
are no such thing ascrimes! I have mixed with the 
pale sons of Europe, till I share their superstitions! 
We are the creatures of destiny—atoms which fall into 
their allotted space—endure their appointed pains— 
move and act but at its sovereign will: the iron law 
which governs us must answer for its instruments! ” 

As the proud fatalist uttered his unholy creed, there 
was a something at his heart—a still, small voice— 
which gave the lie to the sophistry of his brain—tcld 
him that when the Deity bestowed on man the noble 
gift of reason, it rendered him responsible here and 
hereafter for his acts. 

“ By heavens, Meeran!” exclaimed Colonel Mowbray, 
who had entered the library during the reverie of the 
young Indian, “ but you have a sorry air for a bride- 
groom! I have seen a mute at a funeral with a more 
joyous countenance! Marriage, after all, is not such a 
very serious affair: it is something like a cold bath— 
one plunge and it is over!” 

The young man turned towards him with a faint 
smile—for at that moment even his presence was a re- 
lief to him. 

‘ Ellen,” added her unworthy relative, “ will soon be 
ere. 

* And the priest ?” 

“Has arrived—so make yourself easy on that point!” 
answered the colonel. ‘“ By-the-bye, he seems to have 
met with rough treatment in the park, from some mis- 
chievous urchin who pushed him into the moat!” 

“An agent of our enemies?” obseryed Meeran. 

“T do not think so,” continued his confederate ; 
“from all I can gather from him, it was some ancient 
grudge between them. But it matters little either 
way,” he continued; “Ellen once wedded, we may 
throw wide the gates of Carrow to all comers: you will 
know how to defend your rights.” 

“ Against the world! ” exclaimed the young Indian, 
passionately; “ against, Heaven itself!” 

The Rev. Mr. Twinetext now joined the party. 
Colonel Mowbray had supplied him with a change of 
dress. He was arrayed in his surplice and scarf, the in- 
signia of the sacred profession which his conduct and 
character polluted. Although the purpose to which he 
was about to prostitute his ministry was an unlawful 
one, he entered the library with the set, smirking smile 
deemed the correct thing for such occasions. 

“ The bridegroom?” he said, bowing to Meeran, who 
could not restrain an involuntary expression of disgust, 
it was the first time he had seen him—the arrange- 
ments and terms having been made by the uncle of the 
victim, “Permit me to offer my congratulations,” 
added the unworthy clergyman. 

“When you have performed your office, teyerend 


come!” 

There was no further attempt at conversation till the 
appearance of the unwilling bride, whom Lady Mow- 
bray had gone to summon from her chamber. 

The young Indian was too deeply abstracted in the 
contemplation of his approaching happiness, to observe 
the courtesies of life towards one whom he despised. 
He had agreed to pay the wretch the price of his ser- 
vices—and that, he considered, was sufficient. 

To conceal his embarrassment, the Rev. Mr. T wine- 
text began to examine the curious black-letter volume 
upon the temporary altar, turning it over, leaf after leaf, 
with the air of a bibliomat. Whilst he was thus 
occupied, the two gentlemen from time to time cast 
impatient glances towards the door of the apart- 
ment. 

It opened at last, and Ellen, followed by Lady Mow- 
bray, made her appearance. The persecuted girl was 
arrayed in deepest mourning; the only addition to her 
toilette being a thick black veil of Venetian lace, which 
hung like a sable cloud over her neck and features. 
The contrast was most striking: the victim resembled 
a marble statue of new-born day, emerging from the 
dusky arms of morning. , 

Although ‘he countenance of the orphan was pale, it 
was not with terror, but resolution and strong purpose. 
There was neither timidity nor embarrassment in her 
air and manner; on the contrary, both her uncle and 
Meeran observed that they had never seen her more 
calm and self-possessed. She reminded them of one of 
those Christian virgins condemned for their faith to the 
arena, armed with a constancy which death could not 
appall—sophistry or persuasion shake. 

“ Ellen—dear Ellen!” exclaimed the young man, ad- 
vancing to clasp her hand; “a life of love, devotion and 
happiness shall repay you for the fulfilment of your 
promise!” 

The poor girl shrank from his touch as from that of 
a basilisk. 

He looked both mortified and surprised. 

“ Meeran,” she answered, in a low, firm tone, “I 
have kept my promise! I never broke one yet, made 
either to friend orenemy! Alas!” she added, with a 
sigh, “ till I knew you I never had an enemy!” 

“ Enemy!” he repeated. 

“My promise,” she continued, “ was i09 meet you in 
the library! I am here, but not for the purpose you 
imagine: affection to the living and the dead alike for- 
bid it! My hand can only be bestowed where my heart 
is already given—and that has long since been ano- 
ther's!” 

* Folly!” exclaimed the colonel, impatiently. 

“ Ridiculous, romantic nonsense!” added his wife, 
who appeared to feel a malignant pleasure in witnessing 
the subdued but expressive agony of her niece. “ As if 
your uncle and myself ever could be brought to consent 
to your disgracing your name and blood by a marriage 
with a mt!” 

“ For the obscurity of Henry’s birth, madam,” replied 
Ellen—who felt it would be treason to her absent lover 
to listen toa word in his detraction—‘“ fortune only is to 
be blamed—the merits of his virtues belong wholly to 
himself! But I came not to appeal to you or my un- 
worthy relative! Well I know your hearts are closed 
against me; ‘To you, Meeran,” she added, sinking 
upon her knee, and suddenly clasping him by the hand, 
“TI address my prayer—for even in the fallen angel’s 
nature, we are told, some trace of heaven yet lingers; 
you will not be deaf to my agony—to the pleadings of 
the girl you profess to love! Act nobly—wisely—and 
instead of a poor, worthless triumph over a child, 
achieve a nobler conquest—a victory over yourself! 
Why force me to a marriage which my heart abhors— 
which Heaven can never sanction? In the world you 
may meet with one who can requite your love—give 
heart for heart—to whom your love may prove as sun- 
light to the flowers—dew to their unfolding buds! To 
me it is as the shadow of the deadly upas-tree— 
blight, misery, and death!” 

“Ellen,” said the young man, at the same time en- 
deavouring to raise her from her suppliant position ; 
“you ask of me a sacrifice I have not the fortitude to 
make! I cannot resign you—you are the light of my 
existence—the idol of my heart’s first and only wor- 
ship! I have both sinned and suffered to obtain you; 
and now, when the hour has arrived which is to make 
you mine, the cup of bliss—fresh, sparkling as the 
draught from Eden’s fountain—at my parched lips, you 
bid me dash that draught aside, and die! I cannot— 
will not commit a murder on myself—for what were 
life without you ?” 

“Selfish and ungenerous man!” exclaimed the orphan, 
fixing on him a scornful and reproachful glance; 
“ without a thought or sigh, you would take mine! Oh, 
how truthful, noble, does the man to whom my faith is 
pledged appear by this. degrading contrast! I have 
heard your resolution, Meeran,” she added; “now 
listen to mine! Were Henry Ashton dead—were his 
memory no more to this sad heart than the recollection 
of our childish friendship—before I would consent to 





‘link my destiny with yours—to call you husband—the 


sir,” observed the colonel, “they will be doubly wel- | grave should be my bridal-bed—the shroud my 


marriage-robe ! ” 

“Romance!” ejaculated Lady Mowbray, with a 
titter. 

Her husband was about to make some observation 
equally heartless and impertinent, when the storm of 
passion, jealousy, and love, which had been gradually 
gathering in the heart and brain of Meeran, burst in 
fearful violence. Grasping the wrist of the helpless 
girl, he regarded her for a few moments with a silence 
more eloquent than words. 

“Be it so!” he said, in a hoarse, hissing voice. 
“ Though the grave prove your bridal-bed—the shroud 
your nuptial robe—still you shall be mine! I swore it 
when [ left the shores of India for this accursed land! 
I have knelt and sued—for what? To bedespised! I 
have seen the love of a cur preferred to mine! And yet 
my heart was patient; for I trusted time and devotion 
might win you! J'lltrust no more! You have broken 
the last tie of reason and respect! This hour shall 
crown my triumph!” he added, “and place an eternal 
barrier between my worthless rival and yourself!” 

Colonel Mowbray hastily whispered a few words in 
the ear of the Rev. Mr. T'winetext, who stood at the 
side of the temporary altar—the prayer-book in his 
hand, his thumb upon the page commencing the 
marriage ceremony. 

“ Certainly—certainly!” said the clergyman; and 
immediately he began, in a nasal tone, to pronounce the 
vow. 

“ Unmanly ruffian, release my hand! ” said the high- 
spirited girl, struggling violently with her persecutor, 
as he dragged her towards the clergyman. 

Meeran replied only by a bitter smile. 

“ Proceed ! ” said the colonel. 

“You will repent this, sir!” shrieked Ellen. 

“We answer for the consequences!” added Lady 
Mowbray. 

The Rev. Mr. Twinetext had hastily mumbled the 
introductory prayers, and was about to put the usual 
question: “ Who giveth this woman to be married to 
this man?” when Ellen, by a violent effort, disengaged 
herself from the grasp of Meeran, and sprang to the end 
of the library, close to the secret door through which 
the warrener had entered on the night of her uncle’s 
murder. In her struggle the veil had fallen from her 
person, and her long, black ringlets—nature’s own 
screen to modesty—loosened from the braid which held 
them, fell upon her neck and bosom. In her right hand 
she grasped the weapon of the ayah, which gleamed less 
brightly than her flashing eyes, lit with the fires of 
scorn and resolution. 

Her persecutors were startled by the terrible energy 
of her despair. 

“ Lessen the distance between us but a step—nay, a 
hair’s-breadth!” she exclaimed, addressing the young 
Indian, “and God have mercy upon my dying soul! ” 

“She dares not!” exclaimed Lady Mowbray, with a 
scornful laugh. 

“ Trust not to that!” continued the orphan. “I am 
mad with terror—cruelty has driven me so—and God 
will pardon a poor orphan girl, who, frantic—desperate 
—wrought beyond patience or reason to endure— 
escapes from the arms of pollution unto this!” 

A voice, as if from the earth, was heard to pronounce 
the name of Ellen. It was followed by a sharp, creak- 
ing sound, like the violent rending of the wainscot 
panelling asunder. The orphan recognised the voice 
—she deemed it a summons from the dead. Her highly 
excited spirit gave way, and she sank fainting upon the 
floor of the apartment. 

Meeran Hafaz darted forward like a tiger te secure 
his prey; but before he reached her the door was 
burst open, and his rival stood in manly strength 
between him and his victim. For several moments tho 
two young men stood gazing upon each other in all 
the silent eloquence of hate. A smile of triumph— 
like that which might have adorned the archangel’s 
brow after the fall of Lucifer—sat upon the counte- 
nance of Henry Ashton. Despair, black as a thunder- 
cloud, darkened the features of the Indian. 

The appearance of Henry was immediately followed 
by the presence of Dr. Orme, the Khan, Farmer Ashton, 
and a party of his friends. 

Meeran Hafaz felt that he was baffled—that Ellen 
was lost to him for ever. But revenge still appeared 
to him to be within his power. Confident in his vast 
strength, he sprang upon the youth, in the hope of 
dashing him to the ground—of trampling out his life 
in the presence of Ellen. 

But it was not at such a moment, or in the room 
where Sir William Mowbray had been murdered, that 
the object of his bounty and affection could suc- 
cumb. He met his assailant with a grasp of iron and 
a glance of disdain. 

“Dog!” he exclaimed, as he hurled him to the 
ground, and firmly planted his foot upon his breast, 
“Cold-blooded, remorseless, pitiless, cowardly assassin!” 

The pangs of pride and shame which Meeran at that 
moment endured, as he felt the foot of his rival on his 
person, and listened to his accusing words, almost de- 





prived him of reason. He would have given the world 
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—his soul—his hopes, here and hereafter—for the 
power of self-annihilation. ’ 

“Remember your promise!” whispered a voice in 
the ear of our hero. 

He turned, and beheld the ayah, in a menacing 
attitude, beside him. 

“ Prue,” he said, “ unless in self-defence, I promised 
not to harm him! The reptile has lost his sting! The 
hangman's hand may best achieve the rest! ” 

By direction of Dr. Orme, two of the young farmers 
began to bind the prostrate Meeran with strong cords. 

Zara looked on—her eyes flashing fire at what she 
considered the indignity offered to her foster-son. 
Turning to our hero, she demanded in a menacing 
tone, if it were thus he intended to keep his promise. 

“Mr. Ashton has nothing to do with it!” observed 
one of the men, who was a constable. “I have a war- 
rant against him for murder!” 

Colonel and Lady Mowbray began to exchange un- 
easy glances. 

“ Murder!” repeated the Indian woman. “ Whose ?” 

“Whose but Sir William Mowbray's? ” 

With a look of agony such as no words can paint, 
the unhappy woman rushed from the room. The 
meaning of the rector’s words, when persuading Henry 
Ashton to leave bis rival to the justice of Heaven, was 
fearfully explained to her. He had fallen into its 
hands, and she had helped to betray him! 

No sooner had the Rev. Mr, T'winetext witnessed 
the unexpected intrusion, than he felt most anxious to 
escape; and during the brief struggle between. his 
employer and Henry, he had crept, stealthily and un- 
observed, towards the library door. Just as he was 
about to glide out of the room, he was encountered by 
Joe Beans and his party. 

“No thee doesn't,” exclaimed Red Ralph, springing 
with the agility of a wild cat at his throat. “IJ ha’ 
cotehed thee agin, and this time will keep thee. It'll 
be a rare tale to tell the folk when I goes back to Mort- 
lake.” 





CHAPTER CXIV., 
If after every tempest comes a calm 
Like this, let the waves roll Olympus high, 
And duck again as low as hell's from heaven. 
Shakespeare. 

Wuewn Ellen revived to consciousness, she found her- 
self in the arms of Dr. Orme, who with a father’s tender- 
ness had raised her from the ground, and wept with 
mingled joy and admiration over his recovered treasure, 
Henry was kneeling by her side, her hand clasped in 
his, his eyes fixed upon her with an expression of 
wiumphant love. 

The intoxicating happiness of the moment repaid the 
poor wanderer for all the misery he had endured. 

“ Look up,” he whispered, “angel of constancy and 
long-enduring truth. The hour of trial has passed, and 
life, full of rich sunshine and promises, dawns brightly 
for the future.” 

“ Henry,” faltered the still agitated girl,“ Heaven has 
heard my prayer. This hour is not a dream.” 

By this time Colonel Mowbray had somewhat re- 
covered from the confusion into which even his cool, 
easy nature had been thrown. The fearful accusation 
launched against the young Indian recoiled indirectly 
upon himself; and after a few moments’ consideration, 
he saw that it would be more prudent to adhere to the 
cause of Meeran Hafaz than abandon it. 

“Pray, gentlemen,” he exclaimed, “ what is the mean- 
ing of this extraordinary outrage? By what right do 
I find the mansion taken as it were by storm, and my 
guest treated in this unworthy manner ? ” 

Henry Ashton replied only by a glance of indigna- 
tion. He was too deeply absorbed in his attentions to 
Ellen to waste words upon so contemptible a being. 

“You will address yourself to me, Mr. Mowbray!” 
said Colonel Butler, who had entered the library with 
Joe Beans; “since it is by my warrant that the out- 
rage, as you term it, has taken place! ” 

“Warrant?” repeated her ladyship, with a disdain- 
ful toss of the head; “ ridiculous !” 

The magistrate, who was a gentleman of the old 
school, merely bowed. 

“ Explain: ” said her husband—“ pray explain! ” 

“Your guest is accused, on the confession of Will 
Sideler, the warrener, of having incited him to the 
murder of the late Sir William Mowbray.” 

“ Preposterous!” exclaimed the well-assorted pair, 
with a look of affected incredulity. “ Why, at the very 
moment it occurred, he was, as twenty of the most dis- 
tinguished persons in the county can witness, a guest 
at Bungalore Hall; confined to his bed from a wound 
which he received in an encounter with that young 
ruffian !” 

The latter observation was made by her ladyship, 
who pointed, as she uttered it, to Henry Ashton. 

“ What probability ? ” 

“ What motive ?” 

“This is not the moment,” replied Colonel Butler, 
“to discuss either: doubtless both will be made suffi- 
ciently apparent at the proper time and place! Mean- 





while, my duty is distinctly pointed out to me—it is to | 
commit the gentleman to prison! ” 

“ T'll be his bail!” 

“Colonel Mowbray must be aware that murder is 
not a bailable offence!” was the reply; “and that the 
law makes no distinction between the man who pro- 
cures, and the man who actually perpetrates the deed ; 
ner can I refrain from observing, that this extraordi- 
nary interest in one charged with so horrible an 
offence, may possibly excite unpleasant suspicions 
against yourself!” 

“My duty to my guest?” 

“ To your son, sir ! ” exclaimed Henry Ashton, inter- 
rupting him—“ if indeed the noble, generous Walter 
owned such a degraded being for his father—to your 
son, assassinated by the contrivance of that bold, bad 
man!” 

“ How—Walter dead?” exclaimed the astonished 
Colonel Mowbray. 

“ Ay—dead in the dawn of hope and — manly 
virtue—dead, ere he had listened to the eof his 
father’s dishonour—dead,” continued our hero, with still 
greater excitement, “through his resistance to the 
agent of Meeran Hafaz—a sacrifice to friendship and to 
honour!” 

‘The unfeeling manner in which the intelligence was 
received, confirmed the speaker more and more in his 
opinion that Walter Mowbray was the son of his de- 
ceased benefactor. 

“ You had better retire, Lady Mowbray!” observed 
her husband, at the same time casting a significant 
glance towards his niece. “ ‘This is no scene for you!” 

“Nor for Ellen!” answered the artful woman, who 
perfectly understood his meaning. “Come, my love,” 
she added, “I will assist you to your chamber!” 

At the sound of her voice, the orphan shrank yet 
closer to the arms of the venerable rector. 

“ You will do nothing of the kind, madam,” exclaimed 
the worthy man. “ After the scene we have both wit- 
nessed and heard, Carrow Abbey is no fitting residence 
for the niece of my late friend!” 

This was a pointat which Colonel Mowbray felt him- 
self fully authorized to interfere. The decision of the 
Chancellor, he knew, gave him the undisputed guardian- 
ship of Ellen. It could only be revoked by showing 
that he had abused his trust; and long before that 
period could arrive, he hoped that the possession of her 
person might enable him to make such terms with her 
friends as would prevent his name frem being too freely 
handled in the world. 

“ You forget, Dr. Orme,” he said, “that Miss Ellen 
De Vere is not only my niece, but my ward! I shall 
allow no one to step between me and my just authority !” 

As he spoke, he advanced with the evident intention 
of taking her from her protector. 

“ Back!” said her lover, sternly. “ Pollute her not 
with a look! By heavens,” he added, “ it requires all 
the love—the recollection of the gratitude I owe the 
dead—to restrain me from telling Colonel Mowbray to 
his teeth what I think of his vile, heartless, and unmanly 
conduct! ” 

“Pooh, pooh, young man!” answered the uncle of 
EMen, with a sneer; “ you forget yourself! ” 

“Perhaps you will address the same observation to 
me,” said the rector, “when I tell you that, whatever 
may be the consequence, Miss De Vere shall not 
remain another hour under the protection of Colonel 
Mowbray! Take her Henry!” he added, at the same 
time resigning the agitated girl to our hero. “We 
shall see if her guardian will dispute the authority 
which I am armed with!” 

“ Authority!” repeated her ladyship. Is it the 
Chancelior’s? ” 

“No, madam! It is that of the dead!” 

So saying, the rector advanced towards the chimney- 
piece, above which was the antique shield and device of 
the Mowbrays. Pushing up the bleeding hand, accord- 
ing to the instructions which poor old Martin had given 
him, he discovered the concealed recess and casket. 

“ What have we here?” demanded Colonel Butler. 

“The will of the late Sir William Mowbray!” 
answered the rector, solemnly; at the same time 
placing the parchment, with its unbroken seals, in his 
hands. “Read it, colonel!” he added; “the sight of 
his well-known characters has too deeply affected me 
to enable me to decipher his wishes—but my heart 
guesses them!” 

The envelope contained, ii addition to the testament, 
& paper written by the late baronet, in which he stated 
that, feeling a presentiment his will would be tampered 
with, he had taken the precaution of placing the attested 
copy in a reeess known only to himself and his faithful 
servant Martin, who had instructions under what cir- 
cumstances he was to produce it. 

There was silence in the library. Even Meeran lis- 
tened anxiously for the contents of the last will of the 
man he had so ruthlessly caused to be murdered. 


After assigning his estates in trust, the deceased pro- } 


ceeded to make a provision for his adopted son, Henry 
Ashton, to whose marri with his niece, Ellen De 
Vere, he gave his formal assent and blessing; and 





further bequeathed the guardianship of the orphan 


heiress to his long-tried and valued friend, the rector of 
Carrow. 

A moderate sum was to be paid annually to Colonel 
Mowbray—who was prohibited from all interference 
with the management of the property—and a still 
larger income to his son Walter. 

During the reading of the will, both the colonel and 
his lady with the utmost difficulty suppressed their rage 
and mortification: the former had yielded to a marriage 
which the artful woman had forced upon him as the 
only means of suppressing the original document in 
her ssion; and she had linked her destiny with 
his = the anticipation of sharing in his ill-acquired 
fortune. Both were baffled in their calculations—both 
were disappointed. 

“The will,” exclaimed the gentleman, “is an impu- 
dent forgery! I shall dispute it!” 

“You can do so!" answered the rector, mildly; 
“but in the meantime I assert my rights as guardian! 
Miss De Vere will remain with me, unless,” he added, 
with . smile, “she prefers the home of her qfféctionate 
uncle!” 

Ellen clung yet closer to his arm, and, with the 
grateful affection of a child, kissed his aged cheek, 

It was finally arranged that Meeran Hafaz should 
remain a prisoner for the night in the strong chamber 
of the , where his accomplice had heen previously 
confined, and in the morning be carried to Norwich 
Castle, to await his trial. Joe Beans and the constable, 
who were to sit up with him, were strictly charged by 
the magistrates not to lose sight of him for an instant. 

“Never fear!” said the honest rustic; “I and Ralph 
will keep an eye upon him.” 

As Ellen, leaning on the arm of her lover and the 
rector, left the library, the young Indian cast a look of 
such intense agony and despair upon her, that, despite 
her wrongs and sufferings, her heart was moved. 

* Meeran,” she said, ‘*may Heaven touch your stub- 
born nature till it turns in penitence, and forgive you 
as I forgive you!” 

As her sylph-like form vanished through the doorway 
the wretched man felt that the light had departed from 
his soul. He had been spurned, trampled on, bound 
like a felon before her—yet he bore sternly up, despite 
the agony which his proud soul endured; but when the 
dark conviction pressed upon him that he should see 
her no more—that her love would bless another—his 
fortitude gave way, and he cursed his destiny and his 
rival’s happier star.” 

Colonel Mowbray and his lady left the room without 
exchanging a word with him: they were too much 
occupied with their own affairs to feel any deep interest 
in his. The young man smiled bitterly—but not with 
disappointment; it was long since he had learned to 
judge their mercenary natures rightly. 

In a few moments it was announced to him that the 
carriage which was to convey him to his ry 
prison was in readiness. As he crossed the hall he en- 
countered the ayah, who, with passionate grief, threw 
herself upon her knees before him. 

“ Curse me—kill me!” she exclaimed; “it is IT who 
have destroyed you!” 

With a bitter smile her foster son passed on, sur- 
rounded by those who had the charge of him; and 
Zara, overwhelmed by her feelings, veiled her eyes to 
avoid witnessing his humiliation and disgrace. 

It was arranged that Mr. Elworthy should remain in 
possession of the abbey, in the name of the executor, 
Dr. Orme, who, with our hero and Colonel Butler, 
shortly after returned to the rectory. 

Joe Beans, the sexton, and the constable remained to 
guard the captive Meeran, at the belfry chamber, until 
morning. 

The return of the triumphant party to the rectory 
with the rescued Ellen was welcomed by Susan, Mrs. 
Jarmy, and all the household, with joy. Fatigued and 
suffering as she was, the poor girl insisted upon 
visiting Martin in his chamber. Her heart overflowed 
with gratitude, first to Heaven for its interference in 
her behal?. and next to the old groom, as its instru- 
ment. 

The dim eyes of the aged domestic sparkled with 
something of their former brightness, as the nieve of 
his beloved master pressed her still pale lips to his 
withered hand, and thanked and blessed him for having 
been the means of releasing her from the guardianship 
of her worthless uncle, by discovering the will. 

“ Well have you proved your gratitude,” she added, 
“to the living, and your fidelity to the dead!” 

“Not yet!” muttered the old man, with a menacing 
smile. “I have done something, but not al. What, 
Master Harry,” he added, addressing our hero, who 
had accompanied Ellen on her visit, and stood beside 
her at the foot of his bed—* what did you once tell me 
was the name of that curious thorny plant’ which lives 


_to a hundred years before. it blooms—then dies?” 


“ The aloe, Martin.” 

“T told you,” continued the faithful domestic, “that 
I was like that plant.” 

“ You did.” 

“T have only put forth a bud yet—not a flower ; but 
soon shall. I feel it—I know it. Ishall live to see my 
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ter’s son sit in his father’s seat. Old Martin then 
will ive up his trust; and, like the withered aloe, die 
> ” 


. i What trust ?” demanded both his visitors. 

“ When the hour and the heir arrive I will speak. 
Till then the grave is not more mute than Martin,” was 
the reply. : 

Nothing more could be extracted from him; he turned 
upon his side, and addressed himself to sleep—for, as he 
said, the time and the occasion would soon arrive when 
he would require all his strength and memory. 

How sweet that night were the slumbers of Ellen. 
Fler dreams were of quiet deep content. Susan watched 
by her side, and quitted her not till morning. 

“T tell thee what it be, Philip,” said the worthy far- 
mer Ashton to his brother, as, after bidding our hero 
and the rector good night, or rather good morning, they 
directed their steps towards the farm; “ I cannot under- 
stand ’ee.” 

The Khan smiled. 

“Thee hast no natural love in thee,” continued the 
worthy man. “When I saw hownobly Harry behaved, 
J could have hugged him to my old heart ; whilst thee 
thee, who beest his father, stood as cold and unmoved 
asastone, Iam sure the boy suspects something. He 
will be down at farm to-morrow. He will question me, 
and I can’t, I won't tell him a lie.” 

“T can only repeat what I have already told you, that 
it is for his good; nay, more, his safety, that he should 
not be known for my son.” 

“ But he is known, Philip, for thee son!” 

‘“‘ By whom?” demanded the renegade. 

The farmer looked embarrassed and foolish. 

“ By your wife, I suppose?” continued the speaker, 
who guessed where the farmer had proved weakest. 

“ What could 1 do? Dame wor uneasy like. There 
had always been confidence between us, and so—I——” 

“Told her that I was your brother ?” 

“Yes!” 

“ In that case,” replied the Khan, “ I must see Henry 
Ashton in the morning. Matthew! your indiscretion 
has provoked an explanation which may prove fatal to 
us both!” 





CHAPTER CXV, 
And life is now a dreary waste, 
A blighted tree whieh ne’er can bloom; 
My heart has not one xesting-place. 
Or ark of refage, save the tomb. 
The Exile. 

As in nature there is no calm more profound than the 
silence which succeeds the storm, so in humanity the 
wearying strife of passion—the tempests which rend 
the heart—the mad desires which take the reason pri- 
soner—the struggles, which, from their intensity, ex- 
haust its energies—are generally, if not invariably, 
followed by repose and self-possession—a repose so 
deep and still, that it would seem as if the soul, worn 
and tired with the contest, retired within itself, to 
gather fresh strength in solitude and contemplation. 

The look of ayguish amd despair which Meeran 
Hafaz cast upon Ellen, as they removed him from the 
library, was the last indication which the young Indian 
permitted to escape him till he found himself alone in 
his prison. 

“Thus ends my dream of life!” he murmured; 
“love, ambition, the career of usefulness and honour— 
all that men prize—wrecked—for ever wrecked—on 
the mad sea of passion! Do I regret the passion? 
No! Let fools, or cowards who fear to grapple with 
their destiny, regret: it is the most useless feeling of 
the heart ; with me it shall be the last! I am of iron 
nerve and mould! I will meet the phantom death face 
to face—nor shrink at its ghastly terrors! Meet it! 
bnt not as my enemies expect! No!” he added, 
proudly; “the rnfiian hand of the executioner shall 
never pollute my person with his touch! My hated 
rival shall not see me on the scaffold! Meeran Hafaz 
ptt ap executioner no less illustrious than him- 

Full of his purpose of self-destruction, he cast his 
eyes round to contemplate the means: he had neither 
knife nor weapon upon his person—those who had 
taken him having carefully removed every instrument 
by which he could commit suicide. Nothing remained 
to him but his pocket-book, filled with bank-notes to 
an enormous amount, and the matchless gem—his 
mother the Begum’s parting gift—an heir-loom of her 
race—upon his finger. 

He contemplated them for some moments in silence. 
He would have given them all, notes and gem, for a 
weapon—a blade to reach the secret seat of life, to en- 
able him to master the bitter destiny which over- 
shadowed him. 

Whilst the young Indian was indulging in fliese me- 

Joc Beans, the sexton, Red #2"ph, and 
the constable, were keeping watch in the chamber of 
the belfry below. 

“Hark!” said Joe Beans, after listening to the step 
of the prisoner above; “how impatiently he measures 
he old planks! How his proud spirit must feel like a 











caged tiger’s, to be thus cooped up! I'd rather be 
simple Joe Beans, with a clear conscience, than tie 
rich Meeran Hafaz! ” 
“True,” said the sexton; “especially with the pro- 
spect which he has before him—prison, trial, death!” 
“Do ’ee think they'll hang him?” demanded the 


boy. 

C Little doubt of that!” observed the constable; “I 
heard Colonel Butler and Lawyer Elworthy say it 
would go hard with him.” 

“But he be mortal rich!” added Ralph. 

“What of that?” 

“What o’ that, master constable!” repeated the 
~ i, “the beest a ’cute chap, but I bean’t a fool—be I, 

oe?” 

“Certainly not,” answered the young man, in whose 
opinion the intelligence of the uncouth speaker had 
risen fifty per cent., since his adventure with the Rev. 
Mr. Twinetext in the park. 

“Well, then,” continued Ralph, “I never knowed a 
man hanged who had a power of gold. Rich men can 
do anything with justice, I be thinking! They be like 
the traps I used to set in Remnant’s fields at Mortlake: 
they cotched the wrens, linnets, and poor little sparrows; 
but the big birds a’most allays contrived to get out. 
Chap up-stairs,” added the boy, with a cunning look, 
* be a big bird, I reckon !” 

His hearers could not avoid smiling at the observa- 
tion of the lad, which was not without a certain amount 
of shrewdness. The “big birds”—as he quaintly 
termed the rich criminals—somehow or another—with 
all our boasted equality and love of justice in England 
—frequently contrive to escape. 

A loud knocking was heard at the door of the belfry. 
Joe Beans directed Red Balph to ascertain who it was, 
but by no means to admit any one. 

“Tt be all right!” said the boy, proud of the confi- 
dence reposed in him? “if they want to come in, they 
mun get through the keyhole for I!” 

The next moment his heavy footsteps were heard de- 
scending the stairs which communicated with the lower 
part of the tower. 

“Tt be a woman,” observed the constable, listening 
to the voice of the speaker. 

“ Then there be mischief afoot,” said “he sexton, who 
was a confirmed old bachelor: an opinion in which Joe 
could not bring himself to coincide. Perhaps he thought 
of Susan. 

“ Well, Ralph,” said the young man, as the messenger 
reappeared, with a broad grin upon his countenance, 
“ who is it?” 

“ Black 'ooman,” replied the lad; ‘she be sitting and 
erying like a good un! The rain be pelting on her. 
She'll be like a drowned rat afore mornin’! 

“ Before morning ?” 

“ Kes,” said the urchin; “she swears she won’t stir 
till she has seen the Indian chap up-stairs.” 

The night was indeed a wild one—for the heavens 
had become suddenly charged with clouds dark as the 
fate of Zara’s foster-son. Not a star was to be seen, 
and the watery deluge descended in large drops, whose 
heavy, monotonous splashes were only interrupted by 
oceasional gusts of wind, which broke with a wailing 
sound against the buttresses of the old church tower, 
at whose base the ayah had seated herself in sullen, 
fixed despair. She heeded it not—felt it not; every 
thought and feeling was absorbed in the danger of her 
idol, Meeran. 

“Poor thing!” said Joe, as from the window of the 
belfry he gazed upon her; “she be faithful to the last.” 

“And we must be faithful, too!” drily observed the 
sexton. 

Without seeming to notice the observation, the young 
man descended: his heart was touched by her fidelity 
and sorrow. 

“Till see her!” he thought; “she is a helpless 
woman, in a foreign land, and a kind word may cheer 
her; she be a poor ignorant heathen, and should not 
be judged like one of us! What would you?” he said, 
as he unbarred the door of the belfry. “Return home, 
Zara, or to Miss Ellen, at the rectory: she has a kind, 
good heart, and-——” 

“Home!” repeated the ayah, interrupting him; “my 
home is here—here, with my foster-son! I could have 
abandoned him in prosperity and happiness—but never 
in misfortune! I know,” she added, passionately, “that 
my feelings, thoughts, and language appear strange to 
you—my skin, too, is not of your colour; but my heart 
is human as yourown! Let me seo him! I have be- 
trayed him—delivered him to his enemies—to shame 
and death, perhaps; but I must see him—I cannot die 
without his forgiveness! ” 

“Die!” said Joe, who began to feel his resolution 
giving way at her passionate burst of sorrow. “ There 
be uo fear of that: Miss Ellen will take care of thee! ” 

*“T shall soon be beyond her care!” exclaimed the 
Indian- woman. “All I ask is, let me beheld my 
foster-son ! ” 

“ Impossible !” said Joe, trying to look resolute; “ it 
is — : geen ay 
“There is nothing impossible to’a love like mine!” 

the aunpliant. 





“But I am trusted! ” 

“ And was F not trusted?” exclaimed the ayah, pas- 
sionately ; “but I yielded to the voice of my heart— 
the promptings of its pity! To save Ellen, I betrayed 
the noble boy I nurtured at my breast; who loved me 
—mean and worthless as I am—who loved me like a 
son! Man:” she added, casting herself at his feet, “as 
you were born of woman, have pity on a woman’s suf- 
ferings! You cannot tell the undying devotion of the 
Indian nurse for those she has reared! I saved Ellen 
—saved her for him you call yourfriend! All IJ ask 
in return is to see, to speak for a few moments with 
him whose trust I have betrayed—whose heart I have 
broken !” 

“See him!” repeated Joc, in a tone which showed 
that he was deliberating with himself. “ Alone, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Alone, or in presence of others, imports but little, 
replied Zara, “so that I see him!” 

“And thee shalt see him!” said the young man, 
firmly; “in spite of what constable and sexton may 
say!” 

The eyes of the suppliant flashed for an instant with 
intense brillianey ; the next they were calm and sub 
dued. Her countenance reminded Joe of a thunder- 
cloud suddenly illumined by the summer lightning’s 
flash, and then dark again. 

* Follow me,” he said; “I will bring you to the 
presence of Meeran Hafaz! ” 

Despite the remonstrance of his two companions, he 
kept his word. Asa matter of precaution, however, 
they insisted not only on accompanying her and being 
present at the interview, but that she should be searched. 
Zara submitted to the humiliating conditions with an 
air of scorn and indifference. Not a weapon, drug, or 
instrument of any kind could be found upon her. To 
all appearance she was unarmed. Even Ralph, who 
stood watching every movement, detecied nothing to 
excite his suspicion. 

“T hope you are satisfied ?” said Joe Beans, address- 
ing the constable and sexton. 

“T don’t know that Iam!” replied the latter, shak 
ing his grey head, with a foreboding air; “there be 
always a woman concerned when mischief is afloat!” 

With this ungallant observation, all further opposi- 
tion ceased, and the party mounted the stairs which led 
to the chamber above. Nosooner had the constable un- 
locked the door, than Zara precipitated herself into the 
apartment, and, sinking on her knees, with her hands 
crossed upon her bosom, remained motionless asa statue 
at the feet of her foster-son. 

The object of the men in accompanying her was to 
prevent the conveying of any instrument of self 
destruction, or attempt to escape; they had no wish to 
overhear any conversation which might pass between 
them. They contented themselves, therefore, by with- 
drawing to one side of the room, and watching them 
in silence. 

“ Zara,” said the prisoner, “whence this grief? I 
should have thought to see your face all smiles! Suc- 
cess does not generally deck itself in tears!” 

“Success!” repeated the ayah, 

“ Ay!” continued the young Indian, calmly ; 
the serpent glides towards the c f 
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“ when 

leeper 
who like a fool has cherished it~—and stings the con- 
fiding fool to death, some may call it tre ry but the 
world is wiser, Zara—the world names it suceess! 
Come you,” he added, bitterly, “to wituess my degrad: 
tion ?—to report to Ellen and the rival to whom yor 
sold me, the despair and impotent regrets of Meeran 
Hafaz?” 

The nurse rose slowly from her knees. There wasan 
air of dignity in her manucr which no acting could 
assume. 

“Shall I tell you,” she said, “ what brought me here ? 
Meeran, J came to die with you!” 

“ Die with me!” exclaimed her foster-son; “ with 
me! Zara, repeat those words; for they imply the 
death of both !—the throwing off this coil of Hesh- 
disappointing the scaffold of its prey—my enemies of 
their triumph!” 

“ And didst thou think,” said the Indian woman, in a 
reproachful tone, “that I could desert thee! They 
searched me, Meeran, when, by my prayers, tears, and 
abject supplication, I prevailed upon these accursed 
gaolers to admit me to your sight; but they found 
neither steel nor drug upon my person; and yet lam 
armed—armed with a means of death as certain ag the 
serpent’s fang! The fools saw it, but knew it not!” 

As she spoke, the ayah raised her hand so that the 
light from the lamp suspended from the centre of the 
vaulted roof fell directly upon it. The eyes of the 
captive sparkled, as he detected upon the thumb-nail of 
his nurse a dark and almost purple stain, 

It was the ourari poison—the most subtle known: so 
deadly are its effects, that the Indians who prepare it 
scarcely ever employ any other weapon than a reed 
dipped in the deadly juice. It is a well-known fact, 
that they frequently destroy their enemies by inflicting 
a slight scratch with the thumb-nail, which they have 
previously stained with it. ‘Ihe wound causes almost 
instant death. 
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“ The ourari?” he said. “she cannot escape. Bad as he was, he has one to sor- | civilization, which will make them regard us as beggarly 
“Bren so!” row for him!” pioneers, they will have the drawback of living under 


“ Zara,” exclaimed the young man, “I forgive thee 
all for this one triumph over my rival, the scofling 
werld, and Ellen’s hate! The noblest blood of India,” 
he added proudly, “must not be shed like a common 
felon’s!” 

“ Never!” muttered the ayah; “never!” 

“ In this land I have none to regret me,” he added, 
“gave one!” 

“You forget, Meeran,” said Zara, reproachfully, 
“that she dies with you!” 

This conversation having taken place in Hindostanee, 
as a matter of course, was perfectly unintelligible to Joe 
Beans and his companions, who were far from suspect- 
ing its purport. When the nurse raised her arm to ex- 
pose the poison, Red Ralph asked of Joe, in a whisper, 
if black woman was a-goin’ to conjure. 

“ Silence !” said the young man; “ bad as they have 
been, let us not insult them!” 

“T don’t want to ’sult em,” replied the boy, sullenly. 
“T only want to see un hanged!” 

“ Farewell world!” said the young Indian, with a 
sigh; “my spirit longs for freedom! I have struggled 
with destiny, but the iron ruler of the world has proved 
too strong forme! I have lost the battle, but I will 
not lament it! Now, Zara,” he added, “ thine must be 
the office of the sacrificing priest of old! The altar is 
ready and the victim willing!” 

“T cannot, Meeran,” said his nurse, with a passionate 
burst of grief—“ I cannot bring sorrow to your widowed 
mother’s heart, which pines for your return, and day by 
day will count the hours with anxious hope! Icannot 
destroy the child I reared, loved, honoured, and be- 
trayed!” 

“ Would you rather see me upon the scaffold?” calmly 
demanded her foster-son. 

Zara shuddered. 


“Tn the hands of the hangman ?” 
“ Have pity! ” she sobbed. 
“The cord—the vile, degrading cord,” he added, 


“round my neck—the gaze of the yelling mob—my 
rival looking on the while ? ” 

“ Never!” exclaimed the Indian woman, starting like 
a roused lioness from the crouching posture into which 
she had fallen. “’Tis past—the weakness has passed, 
and my resolution is of steel—steel !” 

“ We must be brief,” said Meeran ; “ those who watch 
me begin to cast suspicious glances on our interview ! 
“ Zara,” he added, “in thy arms my infant years first 
slumbered—in thy arms I will sink to my last sleep— 
what shouldst thou fear!” 

“ For myself, nothing!” 

“Tt will soon be daylight!” said Joe Beans, who 
began to feel a vague uneasiness at the length of the 
interview, although he did not understand a word of 
what was uttered. “It is time to depart!” 

Zara regarded him with a look so vindictive, that the 
honest fellow gave an involuntaryshudder. She looked 
ground as if she anticipated that some means would be 
found to avoid the dreadful extremity for which she 
Jame prepared. 

“Ts this your courage ?” said Meeran, calmly. 

“ Farewell!” she cried; at the same moment opening 
her arms to receive him; but not forever! My spirit 
will take its flight with thine!” 

One instant—and only one—the devoted woman 
strained him to her breast; then inflicted with her nail 
a slight scratch upon his neck, directly beneath the 
ear. 
“They are a long time a huggin’!” observed Red 

h 


You must leave! said the constable. 

“T am ready,” replied the ayah; “ but your prisoner 
has escaped you!” 

“ Escaped ? ” 

“ Ah! he is dead!” 

She opened her arms, and the body of Meeran Hafaz 
slid gently to her feet. 

“What be this? demanded the horror-stricken Joe. 

“T told ’ee she wor a-goin’ to conjure!” whispered 
Red Ralph, pulling him by the skirt of the coat. 

“Tt means,” exclaimed Zara, in a tone of mingled 
despair and triumph, “that your victim has escaped 
you—that the proud spirit and warm heart are both at 
rest! Advance not,” she added, passionately ; “no hand 
but mine must touch his sad remains!” 

“ A surgeon—run for a surgeon !” said the constable. 

“ For Colonel Butler!” added the sexton. 

“Fools!” replied the ayah; “as well try to unite the 
severed flower unto its parent stem! He has escaped 
your laws—escaped your justice! The malice of his 
enemies will not be gratified by witnessing the degra- 
dation and the shame of the descendant of a line of 
princes! He is cold—cold as my heart!” 


Overwhelmed with sorrow, the Indian woman seated 
herself upon the floor of the prison; and, with a 
mother’s tenderness, began to arrange the limbs of her 
Nester son. There was a proud smile upon the half- 
= lips of Meeran, as if his last thought—his last 

ling—had been of triumph, rather than defeat. 

“ Let us leave her!” said Joe Beans, mournfully ; 





His companions had been too much puzzled by the 
manner of their prisoner’s death, to venture to lay hands 
upon the ayah, whom they regarded with a mysterious 
dread. To their superstitious imagination, she seemed 
invested with supernatural powers. They carefully 
closed the door upon her, and descended to the chamber 
below, leaving Zara alone with the dead. 

“T told ’ee,” said Red Ralph, as soon as they were 
seated, “that black ’ooman wor a-goin’ to conjure! 
There'll be only t’ old un,” he added, in a tone of dis- 
appointment, “ to hang, arter all!” 

(To be continued) 





SCIENCE. 


Tue Cambria Iron Company (Pittsburgh, U. 8.) have 
just turned out of their foundry the rim of the fly- 
wheel for their new rolling mill. It is cast in one 
piece, and is 20 ft. in diameter, and weighs 23 tons. 
Larger castings of this character are seldom made. 
The engine for which this wheel is intended is on the 
ground, and being rapidly put into place. From the 
size of the fly-wheel some idea can be formed of the 
power of the engine. 


WATCHMAKING BY MACHINERY IN AMERICA. — In 
Waltham, Massachusetts, there is a watch manufactory 
which employs nearly 500 artizans, and turns out 
50,000 watches annually. All the works of the watches 
are made by machinery. One pound of wire, worth a 
guinea, is converted into 100,000 watch-screws worth 
£700. The jewels are perforated by a drill which is as 
fine as a spider’s web, and the perforations are measured 
by gauges that indicate the ten-thousandth part of an 
inch. If a Waltham watch gets out of order anywhere 
in America, any part of the works can be obtained, 
exactly suitable, by sending the number of the watch 
to the manufactory. 


Dr. RrepERHOFF, says Galignani, has successfully 
administered fatty substances as an antidote to strych- 
nine. From experiments instituted on about 30 dogs 
and rabbits, it appears that the absorption of strych- 
nine and its compounds is prevented by administering 
fat, butter, or oil, the first being more active. Time is 
thus gained to proceed to other remedies, such as emetics; 
but as any fatty substance also impedes the action of 
the latter, they must be given in larger doses, or else 
the stomach-pump should be used. At all events, fat 
seems to be more efficacious than other antidotes in the 
case of poisoning by strychnine, especially more so 
than morphine, conicine, or aconitine. 

Tue Uses oF THE Moon.—As a mechanical power, 
the moon is of much service. The sun is the grand 
source of power on the face of the earth, but still some 
little work is left to the moon. To her chiefly is 
assigned the task of raising the tides of the ocean. The 
tides are of incalculable benefit to man. In a sanitary 
point of view the moon may be regarded as the great 
scavenger of our globe. Twice every day she flushes, 
with sea-water in abundance, the rivers on which our 
towns are situated, and keeps them comparatively pure. 
Again, by her mechanical power, she bears ships on 
the crest of the tidal wave, deep into the heart of the 
country, where the centres of commerce are often found. 
Insignificant streams are thus rendered navigable, and 
cities brought into immediate connection with the ocean 
—the highway of commerce. By the convenience 
afforded by the moon, London is at the same time con- 
nected with the ocean and in the heart of the country, 
where it can be best protected from any invasion. In 
an island of such limited extent as Great Britain, the 
rivers must necessarily be small, but the tidal wave 
compensates for the defect, and gives us the advantages 
of river navigation. 


Tue Fururs Exrtincrion or Biuz Exes.—To the 
many fervent admirers of blue eyes the possibility, nay, 
the prebability, of blackeyes one day having undivided 
empire, cannot be a pleasant suggestion. Even those 
who loudly proclaim the superior splendour of dark eyes 
may hear of such a prophecy with misgiving. Tastes, 
we know, admit of no dispute, and we also know how 
incessantly they are disputed. On the colour of hair 
and eyes the dispute is animated. Yet nature, in spite 
of a seeming impartiality in her acts, has a decided 
preference for black; and, if we are to trust a phy- 
siologist, has decreed their ultimate empire, if not the 
final extinction of the blue. This is not pleasant news. 
Let us hope it is not true. Even as a variety—apart 
from the preferences of individuals—one would like to 
preserve all the shades of blonde hair, (except, perhaps, 
the whitey-brown,) and all the tints of gray or blue eyes. 
Without whispering a word of treason against the 
lustrous splendour of black, we may own the magical 
thrill which responds to the tender violet, or the 
thoughtful gray. And if what we have to announce 
be true, if Nature really carries out her threat, and ex- 
tinguishes the fair complexions, we must pity our .re- 
mote descendants; in spite of their rich inheritance of 








the dynasty of universal black: monarchia monochro- 

matica! Such is the conclusion we draw from the facts 

recorded by Dr. Bergholz, of Venezuela, in the Archiv 

_ Anatomie.— On the Future Eztinction of Blue 
yes.” 

A New MaAreriAt ror Ceramic MANUFACTURES.— 
Dr. Muspratt, Principal of the Liverpool College of 
Chemistry, is of opinion, from an analysis he has made 
of a sample of phosphate of lime from Estremadura, the 
almost inexhaustible supplies of which have lately been 
made available by the concession of the right of work- 
ing the quarries to Mr. F, K. Dumas, of London, that 
it is admirably adapted, on account of its purity, for the 
manufacture of porcelain and Parian. It contains 93 
per cent. of phosphate of lime, nearly 4 
Silica, a little phosphate of magnesia, and a trace of 
carbonate of lime. The phosphate worked at the island 
of Sambrero, of which Mr. Dumas is the consignee, is 
of analogous composition to that of Estremadura. 


New Loe ror Surps.—An experiment has just been 
made on the Seine with an instrument called a lochométre, 
for measuring the speed of vessels. This instrument, 
which is intended to supersede the log now in use, is 
composed of a metal syphon, of which the extremities 
are immersed in the water. A small screw is fitted to 
the top and to the interior of the instrument, on which 
the water acts as soon as the ship or boat moves, by 
constantly entering one end of the syphon and running 
out at the other. Some clockwork is attached to the 
screw, the functions of which are to mark on a dial- 
plate by hands the distance in yards performed by the 
vessel, commencing with one unit, and extending tv 
hundreds of miles. The experiment was tried on board 
the steamboat Parisien, which carries passengers 
between Paris and St. Cloud. The distance was 
accurately marked on the dial-plate, by the movement 
of the hands. The apparatus appears to be of the most 
simple character. 

HEALTHFUL Properties 6F SALT.—From time im- 
memorial it has been known that without salt man 
would miserably perish ; and-among horrible punish- 
ments, entailing certain death, that of feeding culprits 
on saltless food is said to have prevailed in barbarous 
times. Corruption is spoken of by ancient writers as 
the distressing symptoms which saltless food engenders ; 
but no ancient or unchemical modern could explain how 
such sufferings arose. Now we know why the animal 
craves salt, why it suffers discomfort, and why it ulti- 
mately falls into disease if salt is for a time withheld. 
Upwards of half the saline matter of the bloed (57 per 
cent.) consists of common salt; and as this is tly 
discharged every day through the skin and kidneys, 
the necessity of continued supplies of it to the healthy 
body becomes sufficiently obvious. The bile also con- 
tains soda, as a ial and indispensable constituent ; 
and so do all the cartilages of the body. Stint the sup- 
ply of salt, therefore, and neither will the bile be able 
properly to assist the digestion nor the cartilages to be 
built up again as far as they naturally waste.—Pro- 
JSessor Johnston. 

PATENT ICE-MAKING MACHINE. 


Mr. W. H. Purtuires, of the Atlas Foundry, Oozells 
Street, Birmingham has recently completed one of 
Messrs. Siebes’ patent ice-making machines, which 
has attracted some attention. It has been made 
for a firm in Banbury, who have now in use one of 
Messrs. Siebes’ machines, which is capable of producing 
four tons of ice perday. This machine, which is the 
first of the kind made in Birmingham, is capable of 
producing ten tons per day, and is driven by an engine 
of twenty-horse power. The machine has been com- 
pleted only a few days, and as it was necessary to try 
it before exportation, it has been used, and the ice 
manufact has been bought by Mr. Copner, of New 
Street, and others. 

The machine consists of an engine, a large tank, and 
four longitudinal troughs of considerable dimensions, 
and placed side by side. In these troughs the spring 
water to be converted into ice is placed, in metal 
vessels about two inches wide, and some two feet deep. 
Brine, containing as much salt as can be held in solu- 
tion, is forced through the troughs, and runs round the 
vessels containing the spring water, and when it has 
run through the whole series it is pumped back into a 
large tank, and after being again reduced to an intense 
degree of cold is once more forced through the troughs, 
and this process is repeated until the whole of the 
water is converted into ice, which is turned out in slabs 
of even size and thickness. The degree of cold pro- 
duced is so intense that the ice begins to form in about 
twelve minutes from the commencement of the opera- 
tion. 

The ice made by the machine is beautifully clear, and 
not the least of the many advantages of the process is 
that no chemicals whatever are used. Tho manufac- 
ture of ice in tropical climates is a most important 
operation, and to this end Messrs. Siebe’s machines 
have been extensively applied, one of them being now 
at work in Peru, almost under the equator. 
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VIOLETTA. 
By PERCY B. ST. JOHN, 


Author of “ Quadroona,” “ Blythe Hall,” “ Photographs of the 
Heart,” &¢., dc. 





CHAPTER XL 
Blandford.—Alas! I pity you. 
Oroonska.—Do pity mre: 
Pity's akin to love. Southern, 

Oh, woman! lovely woman! Nature made thee 
To temper man; we had been brutes without you! 
Angels are painted fair to look like you: 
There's in you all that we believe of heaven. 
Amazing brightness, purity and truth, 
Eternal joy, and everlasting love. Otway. 

Sr1it and softly flows the river from its source in 
the green grass of yonder meadow, gently it meanders 

through valley and plain, swelling in bulk as it goes, 
and leoking the picture of eternal peace, as a good man 
sailing in the bark of life to that bourne whence there 
is no bodily return, 

Swiftly it glides with sparkling bubbles and wavelets 
on its bosom, as the sun shines merrily, under the green- 
wood trees, over the clear fine sand or shining pebbles, 
the very soul of quiet and contentment. 

Hark to the torrent-roar! a clump of rocks lies across 
its bed, a narrow ravine confines its waters, and the 
stillness of the river has vanished in a sheet of foam, a 
myriad cascades on the hurlyburly of whirlpools and 
then, the river is no more, but has separated into two 
branches which have gone, one east one west, to be 
united only in the vast depths of the great ocean which 
swallows up the mightiest river and the smallest 

‘streamlet. 

So in life. 

The course of love in youth is oftén smooth enough. 
Two young people brought up in constant communion 
one with the other, conceive, naturally enough, a 
mutual affection, and ignorant of the world’s ways, and 
of the bitter claims of wealth and rank, knowing nothing 
but that they love, live in a kind of fools’ paradise of 
their own creation. 

Sweet is the intercourse of early passion; soft and 
geritle the flow of the lives of its votaries, undisturbed 
by regret for the past, or fear for the future. 

Then comes some stern parent or guardian, some un- 
foreseen event, some powerful rival, and the two fond 

are rent asunder as by an earthquake, to meet 
no more but on the shores of that dread sea, where all 
shall reassemble to part no more, having once exchanged 
martality for immortality. 

That some such fatal influence was at work between 
Eleanor Fontenoy and Charles Murray, the reader will 
have already seen. 


|THE INTERVIEW IN THE CONSERVATORY. | 


The issue, however, has yet to be discovered. 

There is no fear of Charles Murray. His was one of 
those bright natures which are not found every day in 
life. His love was sincere, devoted and unchangeable; 
of a bold and resolute spirit, he looked with devoted and 
tender affection towards the gentle, but somewhat 
feeble girl who clung to him for support and exist- 
ence. 

But she, though loving and affectionate of heart, 
was weak, and feared the despotic will of her father, 
a remnant of that old clan of sailors who are gradually 
disappearing from the scene, perhaps not to the great 
advantage of the service. 

Such men, however self-willed and opimiated on shore, 
often make excellent admirals at sea. But to continue 
our narrative. 

Eleanor had flown to her room, and casting herself 
on the bed, indulged in a passionate flood of tears. 

“ What am I to do?—how shall I escape this trial ? 
—father will force me to marry this man—oh Charles! 
Charles! what isto become of us? This secret mar- 
riage—would almost I had agreed to it—then I should 
be his—it would have been over.” 

“ What would have been over?” said a gentle voice 
near her. 

Eleanor raised her head, and saw that Fanny was 
near her. 

She threw herself upon her bosom and recommenced 
her sobbing. 

“ What ails my Nelly ?” said Fanny in the softest and 
most endearing tones. 

“ My heart is breaking.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ This odious Sir Reginald Percival has proposed to 
me.” 

“ How very shocking!” 

“You may laugh,” said Eleanor pettishly, “ but he 


“Well—what then?” ® 

“T hate him.” 

“ Then refuse him.” 

“ But father?” 

“‘ Nonsense—father has nothing whatever to do with 
the matter. No parent has a right to force a daughter 
into marriage against her better judgment. No power 
on earth could force me to marry where my heart was 
not given.” 

“It is all very well, Fanny, for you to say so—you 
who are to be married to the man of your choice—but 
what is poor me to do?” continued the unhappy 
Eleanor. 

“ Persist in your refusal—flatly, firmly ——” began 
Fanny. 

“But I haven't refused him.” 
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“ Hate him and not refuse him—what is the meaning 
of this? ” asked Miss Frances, somewhat severely. 

“T am afraid of him.” 

“ Afraid, you silly goose—how so?” 

“ He threatened me.” 

“A man, and threaten a woman?” cried Frances 
energetically, indignation expressed in every feature of 
her countenance. 

“He knows all about Charles,” said Eleanor, “ and 
threatened to tell pa all the circumstances of our meet- 
ing in St. James’s Park.” 

“The man is a coward and unworthy to mate with a 
Fontenoy; you must refuse him at once.” 

“T shall never dare.” 

“ Do you love Charles?” 

“Oh yes! with all my heart,” cried Eleanor, passion- 
ately. 

“Would you have the courage to marry him ?” said 
Frances with a smile. 

Eleanor held down her head, blushed, and then gently 
whispered that she thought she might master sufficient 
courage to do that. 

It is an astonishing fact, belonging to the unexplained 
physiology of the female heart, that a young and deli- 
cate girl, who will faint at the sight of a spider, shriek 
at a mouse, go into fits at the unexpected appearance of 
a rat, will affront without the slightest mental or phy- 
sical apprehension, a huge bearded grenadier, with half- 
a-dozen orders for bravery in battle, and a huge sword 
buckled by his side. 

“ We are all weak and feeble mortals” said Frances, 
gravely, “and I know scarcely how to advise; but 
rather than become the wife of a man I could not love, 
I would make any sacrifice. We owe a sacred duty to 
our parents, but there is a limit even to filial obedience. 
I myself feel courage enough to refuse to wed any man 
living who was not my own free choice—with you, 
Eleanor, it is different. You are gentle and timid, and 
the battle with our father would kill you.” 

“Tt would.” 

“Then it must be avoided. Put off this Sir Reginald 
as long as you can; and if then nothing else awaits 
you—marry Charles.” 

“Marry Charles?” 

“ Yes,” said Frances, solemnly, “ Heaven forgive me 
if I advise wrongly; but to my simple fancy ‘tis 
better our father should be angry than that two loving 
hearts should be parted for ever; better anything 
rather than unite youth and innocence to a roud man of 
the world, like Sir Reginald Percival.” 

“Ts he such a very bad man?” replied Eleanor, 
thoughtfully. 

“Eleanor!” said Frances. 

“J mean ‘tis a pity so bad a man should have 
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Trewarren and fifteen thousand a year,” half sighed | No woman should ever rule him! oh, no—it was out | rest of the ladies exceedingly amiable, until they rose 
Eleanor. of the question. to take their leave—a moment hailed by the admiral 


Frances Fontenoy heard her with astonishment. 
She could not for one moment conceive the struggle 
between love and ambition, which, quite unknown to 
her younger sister, was already doing battle within | 
her bosom; not that Eleanor had swerved one hair- | 
breadth from her allegiance to Lieutenant Charles | 
Murray. She loved him more than ever—and if she | 
did sigh at the reflection of Sir Reginald Percival’s | 
wealth, it was with very natural regret that the man 
of her choice was not equally possessed of the good 
things which fortune distributes with so partial and 
niggard a hand. 

“Let us say no more on the subject,” said Miss 
Frances Fontenoy, quietly. “I must go and dress. 
Think, however, of what I have said. If you really 
love Charles Murray—and I know he is deserving of 
your love—then hesitate not one moment; but if you 
are doubtfal, and care not for him, the interests of your 
family may induce you to have this baronet, whom I 
would not marry—no, not if there were not another 
man in the world.” 

And she hurried from the room, without giving 
Eleanor time to reply. 

The young girl summoned her maid to assist her to 
dress, iu a state of mind which may easily be guessed, 
but with difficulty describe:|. 

Tt is said that the woman who hesitates is lost. No- 
thing can be more true—and we fear that poor Eleanor 
Fontenoy is to be added to the list. 

We left the worthy baronet, who had cast a fire- 
brand between the young lovers on the terrace, watching 
the progress of the boat which contained his rival; 
while Prig stood at a respectful distance with a grim 
smile om his battered visage, which would not have 
aided to the pleasurable sensations of Sir Reginald, 
had he been aware of its meaning. 

Suddenly a loud cry from within summoned Prig to 
attend the admiral. 

“ Old fool, what docs he want ? Yes, my lord, coming !” 

“ Who told you to fire the salute or hoist the flag ?” 
roared the infuriated admiral. 

“He did—the highwayman!” 

“ Silence, you scoundrel. Who do you mean?” 

“ Sir Reginald—he didn’t mean it though!” chuckled 





Prig. 

Oh, Sir Reginald did, did he?” said the testy 
nobleman, somewhat mollified ; “tien I suppose I must 
say nothing. But how came it about?” 

“ Well, my lord, he, the hypocrite, said he should like 
to have seen Master Charles—though he knew it was 
impossible to-day—thought so, the sly fox. I pretty soon 
told him it was easy, se | blazed away and hoisted the 
Union Jack, anf there he is—fine, handsome fellow, 
worth two of that dirty, sneaking cur of a baronet.” 

“Leave the room, you odious ruffian,” cried the 
admiral. 

“ Yes, my lord,” said Prig, respectfully, and then as 
he turned away, he added aloud, in one of his asides, 
“ he hasn't a leg to stand upon, poor fellow /” 

“ Will no one free me from the persecutions of that 
cold-blooded villain?” muttered the admiral, “and 
yet I must fain put up with him. He is an excellent 
nurse P 

Further speech was checked by the entrance at the 
window of the commander of the frigate, Sir Reginald, 
and Charles Murray, at the door of Captain Septimus 
Jones. 

The meeting between the rivals had been cordial in 
the extreme— Charles Mwmray had no fear of the 
baronet, no doubt of his mistress. Sir Reginald was 
about to do a bad aciion—to coerce a poor girl by 
means of parental authority, and he played with his 
Victims as a cat does with a mouse. 

“ ] heard, my dear sir,” he said, “that yonder was 
your frigate, and could not think of dining without 
you. Prig—good soul—taught me the signals, so I 
had them put in motion.” 

“Really, Sir Reginald Percival,” replied the young 
man, blushing, “I hardly know how to thank you for 
your kinduess. I beg pardon, Sir Reginald, Captain 
de Courcy—Captain de Courcy, Sir Reginald Percival.” 








The two gentlemen bowed, interchanged a few com- 
pliments, and then entered the hou&e, where the further | 
introduction to Captain Jones took place. | 

This excellent gentleman, who had left the navy on 
succeeding to a fine, little, compact estate some fifteen | 
miles distant, was a bluff, merry, frank-hearted sailor. 
His age was thirty-five, and, from the habit of com- | 
manding on board ship, he conceived himself, and 
actually persuaded others at times, that he was one of 
the greatest tyrants that ever strutted a quarter-deck, 
or bullied his mem on parade. It was a remarkable, | 
innocent, and humorous belief, highly conducive w the 
merriment and enjoyment of his most intimate friends, 
who knew him to be the bravest and most consideraie 
of human beings. 

One of his theories was that of unmitigated royalty 
in the household. He would allow no opposition, no 


councils of war, no cabinet ministers—no, wile, children, 
servants, must obey him at a nod. 


And yet he had retired from the service because 
Fanny wished it. According to his account, he had 
done so because he believed his coming duties as a 
husband commanded his abandonment of a profession 
which is jealous of all love, but the love of the service. 

Had you told him pretty, light-hearted Fanny Fon- 
tenoy had had anything to do with it, he would have 
laughed in your face, and writtem you down an ass. 

All this Frances Fontenoy knew, and equally knew 
that she could do what she liked with him—that he 


| dreaded her frown more than a carnon-ball, and dared 


not say his life was his own when she raised her little 
finger. 

Knowing all this, she resolved most wisely never to 
let him feel her rule, but to humour him once and for 
ever in his harmless éceentricities, 

“Ha! ha! Master Charles—leave of absence—cun- 
ning dog—hope you stick to the rules of the service. 
If an officer of mine had been as often ashore as you 
are—court-martial—no mercy—would by Heavens!” 

“Ha! ha!” replied Murray, laughing; “you say so, 
but you wouldn’t.” 

“ Wouldn't I! hang meif I wouldn't give you three 
days’ arrest for laughing at your superior officer,” said 
Captain Jones, with an attempt at a dark frown, which 
ended in @ laugh. 

“ You see,” Captain Jones, “putin Captain de Courcy, 
laughing, “ when I come ashore with youngsters I put 
my dignity in my pocket, and forget all about rank and 
discipline. 

“To a certain extent, very good,” said the rigid dis- 
ciplinarian, with difficulty ing his good-humoured 
countenance at frigid mark, “ but here are the ladies— 
and we'll leave politics ‘till after dinner. Never discuss 
with or before women; that’s my motto.” 

“ Bie, you wicked man !” eried Frances, witha merry 
laugh. “But there is one comfort, you are not 
so wicked as you look, or make yourself out. Stili I 
must say you are a dreadful tyrant; and I pity the poor 
woman who ever has you for a wife.” 

“ [ll be as gentle as I can,” said Captain Jones, who 
at the first of the speech had groaned, though he 
hoard the last in ecstacies; “and perhaps I am not 
quite such a stern man as I look.” 

“T hope not,” replied Frances Fontenoy, with tre- 
mendous gravity. 

At this moment dinner was ammounced. Sir Regi- 
nald very gravely held out his arm to the eldest daugh- 
ter, who smiled and looked really gratified at what, 
under the circumstances, was an unprecedented honour. 
Captains de Courey and Jones followed with Miss Mary 
and Miss Frances. 

Charles Murray, to his great delight, was left with 
Eleanor—while the admiral, muttering and growling 
to himself, brought up the rear, being wheeled in his 
arm-chair te that seat at the dimner-table which was 
the main cause of his gout. 

Charles Murray was surprised to see, from the tearful 
eyes of Eleanor, and from her general downcast look, 
that something was the matter. 

“Are you ill?” he said, in one of those whispers 
Which only lovers can hear. 

“ Yes.” 

“Anything serious?” replied the young officer, 
anxiously. 

“T cannot tell you now—after dinner escape to the 
conservatory—and I will tell you all. Hush! he is 
looking at us!” 

Charles Murray tarned round to where the admiral 
came behind, but he was wholly intent upon his suffer- 
ing limb. The young officer would have asked an ex- 
planation of Eleanor, but the opportunity was gone. 

He never suspected any allusion to Sir Reginald 
Percival. 

The reader must spare us the pains of describing the 
inanities of a dinner party, which, unless the guests 
numbered a Talleyrand, a Peron, a Hook, or a Teriot, 
were never yet worth recording; even though at the 
time the small fry wit of would-be humourists, may 
amuse. 

We pass on to matters of more serious and engrossing 
interest. 





oMarrer XIL 


He had got a hurt 
O’ th’ inside, of a deadlier sort, 
By Cupid made, whe took his stand 
Upon a widow's jointare land. 
For he, in ali his am'rous battles, 
o ‘dvantage finds like goods and eas 


Doubtless the pt is as great 

Of being cheated, as to cheat ; 

As lookers-on feel tiost delight, 

That least perceive a juggler's sleight 





Tue dinner passed off smoothly enough, despite the 
evident low spirits of Eleanor, and the defiant ill-humour 
of the admiral. Sir Reginald was calm and gentle- 
manly. Charles, unaffected and secretly umeasy 
—Captain Jones, unusually condescending—and the 


| 





with a hurrah, and by Jones with a sly satisfaction. 

They both made no secret of their addiction to an 
after-dinner bottle. 

Conversation now grew animated, especially among 
the elder officers. They began discussing the endless 
subject of men and measures in the favourite service, 
and became warmer and warmer as they advanced. 

Charles Murray easily slipped away, encouraged by 
a friendly nod from Sir Reginald. 

The young officer knew his way well over the house. 
The sisters usually repaired to a drawing-room next to 
that in which the admiral received his visitors, but this 
he avoided, for though he could hear the dulcet sound 
of the piano, he knew that Eleanor was not there. 

She was in the shrubbery or in the conservatory close 
at hand. 

Passing rapidly before the drawing room window, and 
thanks to the lights from within, avoiding being seen, 
he glided in at the open door of the small glass apart- 
ment dignified with solarge a name, and there on a bench 
—the old seat—as he fully expected, sat Eleanor. 

He glided beside her, his arms round her waist, 
and would have given the accustomed kiss, but she dis- 
engaged his arm, ard repelled his caress. 

He rose and stood pale and agitated before her. 

* Eleanor !” 

“Charles Murray,” she said, in accents which she 
vainly strove to make firm and resolute, “ I have sum- 
moned you here to bid you an eternal farewell.” 

~Farewell—eternal!” cried the young officer, per- 
fectly aghast with amazement. 

“Yes; itis my duty. My father is resolute against 
our union.” 

“But, Eleanor—this is nothing new. Your father 
always opposed our union. Have we not, ‘dearest, 
always supposed that, amd determined toe abide the 
issue. This, I say again, is nothing new—ié is-you who 
are ¢ 4 

“No! no!” cried the poor girl, almost frantically. 
“T am not changed, dear Charles, but I am doomed to 
be the bride of another.” 

There was so much of real terror in her look and 
tone, that Charles Murray could not have smiled had 
he even noticed the somewhat melodramatic style of her 
speech and manner. 

“ Another! this is, indeed, a blow ; but since when— 
who is the man ?” he asked. 

“Sir Reginald Percival,” she said, in her trembling 
accents. 

“ Eleanor! ” hissed the lieutenant through his com- 
pressed lips; “repeat those words. I cannot hear 
aright.” 

“ Sir Reginald Percival! ” 

“ But who dared—who breathed this insinuation in 


“Zon.” 

“The monstrous villain! Oh, that such a foul taint 
—so base a blot upon humanity should dare to stand 
between me and the woman that I love. He has fawned 
upon me, smiled upon me, spoke me fair—but has he 
personally dared to speak to you—it is impossible! ” 
“He this day offered me his hand and heart,” sho 
said, 


“ And you?” 

* Dared not rejeet.” 

“ Eleanor!” cried Charles Murray, wildly clasping 
his hands; “this, then, is the reward of my faithful 
love—this——” 

“Hush, Charles!” said Eleanor, passionately. “I 
did not accept him. But he told me he knew of our 
clandestine attachment, and that if I at once gave him 
a blank refusal, he would go to my father and betray 
us both.” 

“ The coward!” 

“So says Fanny.” 

“ You have told dear Fanny ?” eried Charles Murray, 
with sudden animation. 

“T have.” 

“And what said she?” asked the young officer, 
bending his eyes keenly upon his young mistress’s 
face. 

“ She said he wasa coward, and vowed were there no 
man in existence other than him, she would not have 
him.” 

“ She said well—and then——” 

“ Why then Charles—I leave the rest to your imagi- 
nation,” said the blushing girl. 

“She advised you to marry me!” cried Charles 
Murray with a half-shriek ef delight. 

Eleanor sank blushing in his arms. 

~? And you have consented to follow her advice,” he 


whispered. 

“ Charles, advise me for the best—iell me what to do 
—I am a poor weak girl, do not. urge me wrong. My 
father will curse me,” she sobbingly added. 

“ Bless you, my angel, Eleanor,” said the young offi- 
cer in a tone of earnest enthusiasm; “It is wrong to 
defy a parent’s wishes—but still more wrong to wed 4 
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bold, bad man you hate—a coward and a villain. You 
must be my wife. I am going on a cruize shortly, and 
shall not be here to protect you. Ere I depart, 1 must 
have the name and character of your husband.” 

“ But my father?” 

“ When "tis done-—” 

“ He will curse me. Charles, I cannot, no I cannot 
do it.” 

“My Eleanor—if you wish it—it is very foolish and 
very wrong of me—but if you wish it, it shall be con- 
eealed until my return.” 

Fatal offer. 

“ Gould that be,” said Eleanor with more of courage 
in her tones. 

Poor girl—it is but putting off the evil day. 

At this moment Fanny appeared. 

“The gentlemen are leaving their wine,” she said 
hastily ; “ Prig has gone to wheel father in.” 

Eleanor hastily flew to the drawing-room. 

Lieutenant Charles Murray took the arm of Frances 
Fontenoy and followed more slowly. 

Sir Reginald reached the drawing-room in time to 
see her enter, but his quick eyes were not deceived. He 
saw by the agitated countenance of Eleanor that there 
had been a conference between the lovers. Charles 
endeavoured to logk provokingly calm, but the effort 
was a failure. 

Though, however, Captain Septimus Jones shook his 
fist at him, and called him an impudent .dog, he persisted 
in remaining beside Frances, with whom he had a long 
and whispered conference. 

It appeared that Frances was to be married in less 
than a month, 

“ Jf Eleanor had courage—but she has not, poor girl,” 
said the future Mrs. Jones, “I would offer her a home 
until she was of age.” 

“ Thanks, dear cousin, but she will never do,it. One 
frown ‘from her father would bring her back, and in 
one of his fierce moments of passion she would promise 
anything; she would be lost to me for ever.” 

“ T know it, and if I can prevent it, she shall never 
be that man’s wife; he is handsome, even fascinating in 
his manner and tones——” 

“ Do you think so?” 

“T do, Charles, he is a man who, with time and pa- 
tience, would win the heart of any woman who was not 
already firmly fixed in her affections,” began Frances. 

“ You fancy then——” 

“T know that if you leave her for any length of time, 
you will find her Lady Percival on your return.” 

“What is tobe done? I have the license in my 

cket.” 

“ Hush—tell me no secrets now. Here comes my 
future lord and master,” said Frances, greeting the fine 
manly fellow with a quiet smile. 

“Well, youngster—is your palaver with the young 
lady quite finished? ” 

“ Quite.” 

“Then I can get in a word edgewise,” said the 
captain, “ how about this journey to-morrow ?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Do you know, Charley, he 
has persuaded me to go over to Mount Sorrel 
to-morrow, to see my future residence, and sister 
Eleanor has promised to go with me—what think you, 
is it right and proper?” 

“ Well, I hardly know,” replied Charles with a mean- 
ing look at Frances, 

“Hardly know, sir! well I declare! rank mutiny! 
don’t you listen to him, Frances,” said the officer, with 
a stern look. 

“Now, don’t look so black,” said Frances, smiling, 
“or you will quite frighten me.” 

“Well my dear, this puppy, this whipper-snap- 
per——” began Jones. 

“Is her cousin, and as such decidedly objects to the 
P journey—in the way at present suggested,” 
said Charles Murray with the gravity of « Solon. 

“ Will you, sir, condescend so far to your superior 
officer, as to explain your meaning,” replied Captain 
Jones in a bitterly sarcastic tone. 

“T will.” 

“Thank you, you are very kind.” 

“T object in toto to the ladies going alone—but in my 
company i 

“ Oh ! ” 

“ bi could be no impropriety whatever,” continued 

“Ab” 

“What say you, Frances,” 

“A very kind and brotherly arrangement,” said 
Frances. 

“Very!” replied Jones, with a merry twinkle in his 
eye,—“ Oh, you dog, a dozen Frances might have come 
and seen me for what you cared—it’s the Eleanors.” 

“ Hush,” said Charles colouring and glancing fearfully 
round the room. 

“Why, may not a man——” 

_‘‘ Silence,” said Frances, laying her gloved hand upon 
arm. 

“Tf I de may I——” 

“T beg you will be silent, you shall know my reasons 
all in time,” said Frances Fontenoy smiling. 





“ Call me .a tyrant after that!” replied the captain, 
taking the seat considerately left vacant by Charles. 

“ By the way, Frances,” put in Lieutenant Charles 
Murray, “ my leave of absence. I dare not ask for it.” 

“T will,” replied Frances, rising. 

Sir Reginald and the admiral were playing at back- 
gammon, behind the former stood Captain de Courcy, in 
conversation with the two elder daughters. Eleanor 
sat alone at a window gazing out upon the terrace. 

“Captain de Courcy,” said Frances, speaking in a 
lower tone than usual—a circumstance which attracted 
the attention of Sir Reginald—“ I have a favour to ask 
of you.” 

**'Tis granted,” replied the gallant sailor. 

“Tam going to Mount Sorrel with Eleanor to-morrow, 
and having no cavalier to accompany me—coeusin 
Charles 4 

“ The young dog, I'll punish him for this,” began the 
captain. “ Well, I’m fairly caught. But we sail at 
daybreak, and I can hardly spare him a week. Well! 
well! I willnotdim those bright eyes; hemustgetround 
to Plymouth by Monday week, when ia all probability 
we shall sail for the Mediterranean.” 

“ Thank you, captain; but you had better give him 
his orders yourself,” and she beckoned to him. 

“A pretty fellow youare, sending ladies to entrap me 
into giving leave of absence. I shall have my first and 
second luffs looking black as night. There! there! 
no excuses; we have all been young once, but mind 
your instructions.” 

He here repeated them. 

At this moment Sir Reginald rose to.go. He had 
heard all, and a vague suspicion, with a fearful resolu- 
tion, had come to his mind, He suspected this to be a 
plan of the young lovers, and he determined to frustrate 
their future movements. 

The admiral urged him to stay till morning, as the 
rest were going to do, but he coldly refused. He had 
business early next day, which admitted of no delay. 

He then took leave of all and departed, 

No dark tempestuous night upon the wild ocean 
waves was ever blacker thau that man’s heart, as he 
rode forth into the open air, and striking his spurs into 
his horse’s sides, galloped furiously home. He was 
wild to put his plot into execution. 

He was not half an hour reaching home, and his first, 
word was to summons Andrew Potter. 

That worthy came into the baronet’s room with his 
nsual sidelong gait and strange look about the eyes. 

* Close the door and come here,” said the baronet, 





“ Sit you down there—no mumbling —sit down,” con- 
tinued his master. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“T have a deed for you to de, Andrew Potter, must 
be done with energy and-despatch,” he began. 

“Surely not on the road,” said the fellow, with a 

rin. 

“No, remember if you do it well your wages shall 
be doubled. This very night you must take horse 
and ride for Mount Sorrell. Be there by morning ; hang 
about the house. You will see a young man, an officer, 
with a young lady, dog their steps, listen to their 
words; if they discourse of marriage, find out the 
when and where, then let me know. If they plan 
an elopement, ride post-haste back, or send a messenger. 
You understand me; act like a true and faithful servant 
and you shall be rewarded.” 

“Ts the young lady Miss Eleanor Fontenoy? ” asked 
the man. 

“What kmow you, sir, of Miss Eleanor Fontenoy ?” 
asked the baronet angrily. 

“ She as your worship is going to marry.” 

“ Ah, is it the talk of the servants’ hall? then must I 
doubly do it. Sir Reginald Percival was never laughed 
at yet; itis Miss Eleanor Fontenoy, and the young 
man is Lieutenant Charles Murray. Go, mind my 
directions.” 

“Tf they elope, am I to follow?” asked the man. 

“Yes, and no matter what your act may be, prevent 
the marriage.” 

Andrew Potter silently held out his hand and looked 
his old captain full in the face in a way so comieal, 
that Sir Reginald could not help laughing. 

“You want money. Fool, do you think I know so 
little of the world as not to be aware you would need 
the accursed drug to move yourself and others. Take 
these notes for a hundred, aud this gold, and take care 
you spare them not if they can be useful. Now go.” 

“ When do they leave Fontenoy ?” asked the servant. 

“ To-morrow.” 

“ Good, they have not got the start of me. I wish 
your honour a very good night,” said the ex-highway- 
man, and with this greeting he left the room. 

“ Such are the tools men work with,” said the baronet 
to himself as he paced up and down the room. “ He 
will do his duty to me, reckless of the misery and 
wretchedness he inflicts upon others. So I shali baulk 
their fine plans; that they meant to elope and that 
Frances is in the secret, I am sure. But net 





to-morrow. And yet who knows? I had better have 





gone myself. ‘‘A careful disguise and all would have 
been well. Now, he may be too late. But ‘twill be 
time in the morning, even then I can follow.” 

And with this he rang the bell and called for wine 
and cigars, 

“* Where is Lady Chator? ” 

“ Gone to bed, Sir Reginald.” 

“That will do. I shall not go just yet, all may 
retire save you, James.” 

“ Yes Sir Reginald.” 

“ Strange—that I should so love this weak and @eble 
girl, strange that I feel I could be kind and good to her. 
Never before did my soul seem so utterly subdued. 
Even her affection for this boy only rouses my passion 
to madness. “T'is not only the glory of possession, 
but the delight of dragging her from another’s arms. 
Eleanor, thou art my fate; love me or love me not, thou 
shalt be my wife. lam weary of change—come what 
will—be my errors what they may—lI will at least be a 
kind husband anda tender parent. Yes! yes! those 
deeply delicious blue eyes have utterly overcome my 
heart. Eleanor! Eleanor! do but love me, and the 
past itself may be redeemed—no, no, not quite—that 
hideous shadow, and then Violet; I dreamed of her last 
night, she stood between me and happiness. Strange, 
if she should have followed me to England. But what 
cheer is this ?—let us drink!” 

And he quaffed a huge goblet to his success. 

Meanwhile, Andrew Potter had ridden about an hour, 
and then put up at a roadside inn, between Fontenoy 
and Mount Sorrel. 

His intention was to follow the carriage in the 
morning. 

(To be continued) 








EARTHQUAKE IN New Zeavanp.—The earthquake 
early on the morning of the 23rd of February is 
described as awaking every one instantly. The Hawke's 
Bay Times says: Houses rocked to and fro like reeds 
in the wind, and a tremor crept over the stoutest hearts, 
many who attempted to rise being thrown down. ‘The 
majority of chimneys in town are down to the ground ; 
of those left standing most will have to be repaired. 
Several cracks are observable in the road from the town 
to the Spit, more especially on the portion newly made 
on Shakespeare Flat. The shocks appear to have been 
even more severe in the south-western portion of the 
Province than in Napier. The residences of Captain 
Newman (Arlington station) and Mr. Harding (Mount 
Vernon) are said to be much injured. Mr. Smith’s inn 
(Abbotsford) was shaken off the blocks. Some of the 
bridges are much damaged, and some large cracks have 
opened, and extend some distance through the fern hills. 

Bisnor BLomMFiIEvLD’s First Lrvrixe.—In December, 
1811, Mr. Blomfield was presented by the second Harl 
Spencer—himself an elegant scholar and judicious 
friend of classical literature—to the Rectory of Dunton, 
in Backinghamshire; and resigning the curacy of 
Chesterford, but retaining Quarrington, he removed to 
Dunton, where he continued to reside till the summer 
of 1817. In this remote village, which, seated upon 
the edge of an elevated table-land, looks across the 
slopes that skirt the vale of Aylesbury to the hills of 
Tring and Chiltern, he was in complete seclusion. His 
parishioners were seventy-two in number: his clerk 
was an old woman between seventy and eighty, who 
could not read, and who, when she stole the communion 
plate of the church, took it to the nearest pawnbroker, 
in ignorance that the name of the parish wus engraved 
in conspicuous letters upon it. The neighbours were 
few and far between, though hospitable, and the roads 
when he first went there, almost impassable.—A Memoir 
of Charles James Blomfield, D.D. Edited by his Son, 
Alfred Blomfield, M.A. 


DistressinG Surcipe.—Curious Dream. — An in- 
quest was held last week by the Coroner for the Rape 
of Hastings at the Red Lion Inn, Bodiam, on the body 
of George Chatfield, a labourer, who had been found 
drowned in a well the day previous. It appeared that 
the deceased, who was thirty-five years of age, was 
naturally of areserved and desponding disposition, and 
for some days before committing the rash act he Was 
observed to be particularly low spirited, He was at 
home tlie whole of Tuesday, as it rained; and during 
the night his wife, who was suffering from a gathering 
in her mouth, awoke in great pain, and informed her 
husband how much she suffered fromit. He appéaréd 
to be greatly distressed at this, asked if she would have 
a doctor, cried, and said he feared her face would néver 
get better. He also appeared to be greatly concernéd 
about his family, and said, “Oh, what shall I do with 
my poor children.” He afterwards went out and was 
not again seen alive. Search was made for him, bat 
he could not be found. A sister of the deceased had a 
curious dream, in whicli she saw & maf standing at 
the well by the barn, with a hat on; and in consequened 
of this the well was dragged, and there the lifeless 
body of the unhappy man was found. The evidence 
adduced being very conclusive, the jury returned 4 
verdict of “Suicide whilst in an unsound state of 





mind.” 
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THE ANGEL OF THE STORM. 


CHAPTER L 
In Eastern lands they talk in flowers, 
And they tell in a garland their loves and cares, 
Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers, 
On its leaves a mystic language bears.” 

“Ro-s-E-s! Ro-s-e-s!—Fresh roses!” It was a 
childish voice, sweet, but with a mournful sound trem- 
bling up through its soft music, which uttered this cry 
under a lofty, crimson-draped window in Spring Gar- 
dens. As she heard it, a lady who sat near the open 
casement rose from her luxurious chair and looked 
down into the street. There stood a little figure, with 
upturned face—a wan, wistful face, that contrasted 
strikingly with the dewy freshness of the roses which 
she held clasped in her thin hands. Something in these 
flowers touched the heart of Margaret Montrose, and 
she said, gently : 

“You have some beautiful roses, ohild. They look 
just like those I used to gather when I was a child like 
you, and went into the country in the summer. Bring 
them in; ring the door-bell and tell the servant you 
wish to see Miss Montrose.” She saw a new light 
flash into the child’s eyes, a smile soften the grave 
mouth for an instant, she heard a quick, glad “ God, 
bless you,” and then drew back. With a fluttering 
heart the girl rang, and soon the great hall-door swung 
wide open, and she found herself trembling from head 
to foot before the porter. Shyly she told her errand, 
and was conducted to a large and stately chamber, 
which seemed to her like some hall of an enchanted 
palace she had once read about in a fairy tale. The 
lady who had spoken to her from the window was its 
sole occupant, and the child's gaze dwelt long and ad- 
miringly upon her. She was not beautiful in the 
strictest sense of the term, but anybody would have 
called her very lovely. She was tall, slender, and de- 
licately made; her face was pale, and her large, blue 
eyes languid. . . 

“Come here,” she said, sinking into a chair, as if 
weary with the slight exertion she had made; well, 
the roses are pretty and so sweet. Where did you get 
them?” 

“ Mrs. Stanton said I might have them,” faltered the 
child; “they grow all round her garden wall, and she 
don’t care for them.” 

“ And why did you bring them here to sell?” queried 
the lady. 

“Oh!” murmured the girl, tears springing to her 
eyes, “Aunt Lottie lets me stay with her since my 
mother died, but she wants me to earn something 
every day, and beats me if I don't; so, sometimes I do 
it one way and sometimes another. 

“ Who is Aunt Lottie? Can it be your own kindred 
treat you so?” 

“Oh! no, no, no!” cried the girl, “I haven't any; 
they are all dead! She is a woman that used to wash 
for us when father was alive and we were able to pay 
her.” 

“ What is your name? ” inquired Margaret. 

“ Eve,” was the low reply; “ people thinkit’s a queer 
name, but my father was an odd man, and had strange 





fancies.” Margaret Monirose did not speak for some 
moments. 

“ How long is it since your mother died?” she asked 
at length. 


“ About a year,” replied Eve, sadly; “she was sick 
a long while, and said nobody could have nursed her 
better than I did. It almost wore me out though, for 
I was only tvrelve years old, and not very strong.” 

Again Margaret Montrose mused awhile; a new 
idea had dawned upon her. 

“You haven't many ties te bind you to your Aunt 
Lottie,” she resumed; “how should you hke to stay 
here with me?” 

“Oh, lady!” she murmured. It was all she could 
say, for tears of joy gushed into her eyes, strong emo- 
tion choked her utterance. 

“T have been very sick,” continued Margaret; “and 
ara yet far from well; I cannot go ot, nor see com- 
pany, and I get so restless, so lonesome in this great 
house with only my nurse and the housekeeper. They 
are both kind and good, but they are quiet, elderly 
women, and I want some younger companion. I think 
I shall like you. 

“You shall indeed,” replied Eve. 
to serve you.” 

“Then you shall not go back to that cruel Aunt 
Lottie,” said the lady; “ it will do no harm to try the 
experiment; and if you suit me, this shall be your 
home till you are tired of it. There, sit down till I 
rest a little; you see a trifle quite exhausts me.” She 
closed her eyes and leaned wearily back against the 
soft filled pillow, but her slight fingers still lingered 
lovingly among the roses. Margaret Montrose had 
@ conservatory, rich in the rarest flowers that bloomed, 
but these simple roses were sweeter far than all; as she 
had told the girl, they were quite like those which 
flushed the narrow yard in front of a low brown farm- 
house among the Hampshire hills; but why were the 


“Tl do my best 





roses at Uncle Nathan’s more precious than others? Ah! 
they were memory-haunted! Roscoe Huntingdon, her 
uncle’s apprentice, liked to heap them in her lap, and 
watch her with admiring eyes, as she wove them into 
wreaths for his hat and her own, or made large bou- 
quets for the old-fashioned china vase on the parlour 
mantel. Years had come and gone since the halcyon 
summers of her childhood; the grass had long grown 
green on Uncle Nathan’s grave, and strangers sowed 
in spring-time and gathered the golden grain in autumn 
at the old farm. Roscoe no more waded through the 
red billows of clover, watching with an artist’s eye the 
shadows which drifted over the field, nor dr>w the 
wary trout from the wild mountain brook, uor lured 
her up to ride with him on the great wain, piled high 
with new-mown hay. He had passed through many 
struggles since then; struggles which almost every 
child of genius must meet. He was a man now, with 
a thousand aspirations burning at his heart; but there 
was no need of his toiling another day, for a distant 
relative had made him the heir to his vast wealth. Yet 
he still loved art; and, shall I say it? he had another 
love. Margaret Montrose had been the star of his 
early visions; she was now his betrothed wife. So it 
was of him she dreamed as she sat there in her stately 
chamber, with the roses breathing out their blossom- 
life for her, and poor little Eve looking at her half in 
wonder, half in awe. Suddenly they both heard a step 
on the stairs, and the housekeeper entered with a 
letter. The rich blood mounted to Margaret's temples ; 
she sprang from her seat, and held out her hand with 
childish eagerness for the missive. 

“From Roscoe,” she involuntarily murmured, and by 
the kindling of her eyes, the tightening of her fingers 
around the letter, the tremulous smile which played 
about her lips, Eve Remond knew that its author was 
very dear to her young benefactress. 

“ This is a child I am going to keep with me awhile, 
Mrs. Breck,” she said hastily, as she broke the seal; 
“see that she is suitably clothed and fed, and cared for, 
till I am again at leisure. You may go now, Eve;” 
the next moment she was alone with the letter. In it 
Huntingdon poured out his whole soul; his hopes, his 
fears, his dreams; and underlying and permeating all, 
the old, boyish love for her, which he said was as deep 
and constant by the silver flow of the Arno as when he 
was at her side. 

Time went on and Margaret Montrose still kept 
the little rose-vender. People wondered at it and 
gossiped about it among themselves; two or thragy 
more intimate friends ventured to remonstrate wits 
her, but she was an orphan heiress and was wont to 
have her own way. 

Eve had not been with her long, ere, young as she 
was, she learned that Margaret loved Roscoe Hunting- 
don better than aught else in the wide world! 





CHAPTEB IL 


THREE years had rolled by since the events just nar- 
rated, and on a chill afternoon in spring, Huntingdon 
stood on the deck of a noble sveamer. His thoughts 
had been full of Margaret, and now that he was so near 
her, his pulse bounded and he grew impatient at the 
numerous little delays to which he must submit before 
landing. He had not written to inform her of his 
coming, but intended to give her a pleasant surprise. 
It was dark when he reached her house, Margaret was 
out, and he stole into the library to await her return. 
His attention was soon attracted to the drawing-room; 
the door was open and he could see and hear what was 
passing quite unobserved. A lady was standing directly 
under the chandelier; she was tall, dark, and brilliantly 
beautiful, and had that easy nonchalantair which bespeaks 
the womanof the world. Crouched down in a cosy nook, 
where the red glow of the fire-light shone full upon her, 
sat another, a young girl, whose beauty was of a 
most singular type. Her form was slight, but symme- 
trical; her attitude grace itself; her head was small 
and of exquisite shape; her face so perfectly classical, 





so pale, so calm, so statuesque, that, had it not been for 
the wealth of black hair, looped away from her marble 
cheek, the crimson outline of her lips and the tremor of | 
the long thick lashes that shaded those great, dark eyes, | 
lending them a dreamy softness—he would have 
thought it some old sculptor’s master-piece. Indeed 
she seemed to be the very soul of calmness, and he was | 
still watching her when he heard Margaret’s voice in 
the hall. He hurried to meet her, and, in the joy of | 
reunion, the occupants of the drawing-room were for a 
time forgotten. But an hour later, as he led Margaret 
out to tea, they found the brilliant beauty awaiting 
them. She was introduced as “cousin Annabel 
Gray,” and then the three sat down. 

“ Where is Eve?” asked the hostess. 

“ She went up to her chamber,” said Annabel. 

“John, go and call her; tell her I cannot excuse 

r. ” 


A few moments afterwards the pale, quiet girl he had 
seen in the drawing-room, came stealing in. 
“Come and speak to our guest, Eve,” said Margaret, 





as she entered ; “-you have heard about Mr. Huntingdon; 
and Roscoe, tuis is Eve, Eve Remond, my adopted 
sister.” The girl shyly held out her hand. 


“Ah!” replied the young man, “I hope I shall soon 


be a brother to you, Eve.” She dared not speak, but 
as she met Margaret’s brimming eyes, and marked her 
smile and blush, the pale, calm face lighted up 
gloriously. 

As weeks went by, Roscoe Huntingdon watched Eve 
with ever deepening interest. When with Margaret, 
her young face would grow eloquent, and she would 
talk out her best self, but with others she was shy and 
quiet. “It would be a real triumph for any man to 
make Eve Remond’s countenance light up,” said Hunt~ 
ingdon to himself one day; “I don’t believe there's one 
in Christendom who could!” But that evening, as he 
entered the parlour, he saw her sitting beside a young 
gentleman who had gained this power over her. Her 
cheek bloomed, her dark eyes kindled as she listened to 
the stranger. Huntingdon felt a keen pang at his 
heart, and when Margaret jestingly spoke of Read 
Sibley’s having transferred his attentions from Annabel 
to Eve, he gave her a sharp answer. She looked up 
in sad surprise. For the first time he had been un- 
kind to her. Alas! it was but the beginning of sor- 
rows! 

Ere the spring was quite gone, Margaret Montrose 
and her family removed to her summer residence among 
the Highlands, “ Cousin Annabel” wasstill her guest, 
and Roscoe Huntingdon took lodgings near, so that he 
was a frequent visitor. A strange unrest had taken 
possession of him. He was no longer content in Mar- 
garet’s gentle presence: it had lost its charm. He lin- 
gered in the great dim woods, and traced out the path 
of the laughing waters, and watched the sunset as the 
gorgeous fires blazed up in the distant sky; but these 
scenes no longer thrilled him as in by-gone days. He 
could not paint, for he was too deeply absorbed in a 
new, @ wild dream, which had laid its spell upon him. 
Wherever he went, one image haunted him; it was nv/ 
Margaret. No, tho truth must be told; it was the 
likeness of Eve Remond! Her reserve had been in some 
degree banished, and she treated him now with the 
consideration due the affianced husband of her best 
friend, her kind benefactress, but he bad not yet found 
the “ open sesame” to her locked heart. 

One morning, in no very enviable mood, he saun- 
tered into a shadowy little sitting-room, where he knew 
that Eve liked to study at an early hour. She was 
there when he entered, and busy with her lesson, but 
his step was so noiseless that she did not knew he had 
come in, till he spoke, then she brushed back the heavy 
hair from her brow and looked up. 

“ Still hard at work,” he said smilingly. “I believe 
you are the most industrious person in the house. As 
for me, I’m an idle dog this summer.” 

“T think ’tis a sin to fritter time away,” rejoined 
Eve, with grave frankness; “especially when one is 
gifted as you are. Don’t your conscience sometimes 
upbraid you?” 

“ Yes,” said Huntingdon ; but what sha I do? Set 
me a task, Eve!” 

“Why don’t you paint a picture?” continued the 
girl, after a moment’s thought. 

“Well, my little confessor,” replied the artist, * I 
haven't felt in the mood since I have been here, but if 
you wish me to, why, that is another thing—I'll go 
back to the easel and palette.” 

He paused and stood for some time, lost in a reverie, 
which, by the expression of his countenance, was half- 
sad, half-sweet. A vague wish he had scarcely dared 
to cherish, began to grow strong within his heart, and 
at length it found voice. 

“Eve,” he said, “I'll tell you what; I have long 
been planning a picture, which | hope to make a master- 
piece that will live when I am dead. If you will sit for 
the principal figure, I will commence it at once.” 

Eve colored and began to turn the leaves of her 
Racine in a kind of nervous haste. 

“ T—I—I can’t, indeed I can’t,” she stammered ; “but 
Miss Margaret or Annabel will, I am sure!” 

Huntingdon’s dark cheek reddened slightly. 

“ They are both beautiful in their way,” he resumed. 
“JT have painted Margaret several times, but neither 
she nor her cousin would answer my purpose now. It 
is just your face, your form, that I wish to portray— 
you and only you——” He checked himself, fearing 
he had said too much, and after a brief silence, added :— 
‘¢ There must be a fitness in. all these things, and thoy 
would no more be suitable models for this, than you 
would for a Cleopatra.” 

Still Eve shook her head, and while Huntingdon was 
arguing the case, Margaret came tripping in. 

“You are very welcome,” said the young man. 
“Eve is refractory, she won’t listen to reason from me, 
but perhaps your influence will be more potent I want 
her to sit for a picture in which I intend to immortalize 
both her and myself.” 

His manner was playful, and Margaret never sus- 
pected whata depth of earnestness was concealed under 
a “mask of smiles.” She clapped her hands, and de- 
olared that nothing would suit her better. Indeed she 
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urged the girl so long that she at last yielded a reluc- 
tant consent. 

So the picture was begun, and through weeks and 
months, while the summer flowers blushed and faded, 
and the autumnal fruits ripened, and the dead leaves 
fell, Roscoe Huntingdon wrought out his task. When 
he first became aware of his interest in Eve, he wrestled 
with it by day and in the long sleeplessness of the night; 
he battled against it; he tried to crush it down into 
darkness and silence, but from the time when he 
yielded to the temptation to ask her to sit for his picture, 
he recklessly gave himself up to the witchery of this 
wild love. He never felt weary or despondent over 
his task, for Eve was hisinspiration. The power of his 
great genius, the absorbing passion of his heart, every 
faculty of his being seemed to be concentrated on his 
work. And what was it? 

A sea-coast, bare and bleak, with stormy waters 
stretching away into the dim distance, and a black sky 
lowering above. On the angry waves might be seen a 
dismasted vessel, with a man at the helm, who was an 
exact portrait of Roscoe Huntingdon, while close beside 
chim stood an angel, piloting the ship toward the shore. 
The angel of the storm was Eve, and on this the artist 
had lavished all his ideal wealth—the pale face was 
spiritualized till it indeed seemed like the “face of an 


angel.” 

“Kt length the last touch was given, the last sitting 
over, and Huntingdon took the picture to the Art- 
Union for exhibition. He had completed in four months 
a task, which, under ordinary circumstances, would have 
cost him at least a year’s labour! But he had never 
felt lonelier than when he came back to the Highlands, 
and stole inte the little studio that Margaret had fitted 
ap for him in her own house. The vacant chair in 
which Eve had sat so many hours as he toiled; the 
empty easel—everything spoke of the sweet occupation 
gone, and it seemed as if the grave had closed over her 
who was now enwoven with all his thoughts. 

“T can’t expect to have her come here daily as she 
has,” he said, half-aloud. “I will paint another picture 
of her, which no eye but mine shall ever see. She 
shall still be the divinity of this templeof art, and when 
I lack inspiration I can turn to her portrait.” 

Full of the new idea that had just dawned upon him, 
he mixed his colours, arranged his easel in a good light, 
and began to look for a canvas. Suddenly, in his 
search, he came across a picture, once very dear to him, 
but which of late had been turned to the wall with 
others he did not care to see. It was Margaret Mon- 
trose. His first impulse was to drop it and moveaway, 
bat the next moment a low groan broke fromhis lips, 
and he stood trembling from head to foot. In among 
his wild dreams of Eve, this memorial of another, an 
earlier, love had come, like a ghost stealing through the 
gay pageantry of a bridal. Roscoe Huntingdon was 
forced to stop and hold communion with his own heart. 
At length, with an air of grim determination, he set 
the neglected picture on the easel, and sinking down on 
a chair, gazed fixedly upon it. Poor Margaret! How 
those large, sad, wistful eyes seemed to reproach him. 

Looking on that face, what memories swept over the 
false man—memories of the old times at “Uncle 
Nathan's,” when Margaret’s visits were like glimpses of 
Heaven; memories of later years of struggle, when 
‘she, a petted heiress, still clung to him in the strength 
of her great love; wher. her smile was his sunshine, her 
voice was music, her name his watchword—when the 
fondest hope of his life was some day to call her his 
bride. And now, when the delirium of a new passion 
had made this seem so weak, so tame, duty rose up be- 
fore him, stern and accusing. He was obliged to stand 
face to face with her; nay, more, to clasp hands and 
listen to her in silence and in shame—silence because 
he had nothing with which to refute her solemn charge, 
and shame because he had thus madly yielded himself 
to the thraldom of another love, wronged a heart whose 
greatest folly was in having made him its idol, and 
broken a promise which God had heard and angels re- 
gistered on high. 

The western glow faded from the bold Highlands, 
twilight came and went with her soft shadows; night 
closed in—the blandy,breezy night of summer, and the 
great host of the sta#s which no man can number, lit 
their pale terches along the blue heavens; and still 
Huntingdon sat in his studio, lost in bitter thought. 
The daybreak seemed to arouse him from his reverie; 
he started, and folding his arms, with grave firmness, 
murmured :— 

“Eve, Eve Remond, I love as no man ever loved 
before! For Margaret I have only the affection I 
should bear a sister, if I had one. But I am bound to 
her in honour! I will marry her, cost what it may! 
Whatever the temptation, I promise my own heart here, 

that I will never speak to Eve of the passion which 
has of late absorbed me so entirely—never—never— 
never!” 

_ He speke this word with severe emphasis, but his 
lips quivered and a spasm of pain contracted his 
features—it was like rending soul aad body asunder, 
to thrust away the cup of bliss, which, for a brief time, 
had been held to his lips. 


CHAPTER IIL 

Tue old-fasioned ebony clock in the hall had just 
struck ten, and the sound rang shrilly threugh the 
Highland cottage, startling good Mrs. Breck from her 
slumbers by the kitchen hearth. It was no wonder 
she had fallen asleep in her chair, for the house had 
been full of bustle the whole day; and all the family, 
except she, and Eve, and a single man-servant, had 
gone back to the city. Eve had gone out just after 
their late supper, and Mrs. Breck felt almost alarmed 
on waking, not to see the girl at her side; but she 
consoled herself with the thought, that she must have 
come in unobserved, and gone up to her own room, and 
so she went to bed. And where was Eve? Strolling 
along the wind-swept path, which led across the 
grounds of her benefactress, but not alone. A graceful 
and handsome man walked beside her: it was Read 
Sibley. When she left him and stole into the house, 
her eyes burned with a fitful, uncertain light, and her 
whole manner told that she was ill at ease. Instigated 
by Huntingdon, Margaret had requested her protegée to 
break off her acquaintance with Sibley, before they left 
the city, and Eve had thought that she should never 
see him again; but the entreaties of a wildly earnest 
note, had induced her to stay at the cottage after the 
rest of the family were gone, and grant him this meet- 
ing. Owing to various hindrances, she was detained 
there a fortnight, and every day Sibiey managed to see 
her. 

Meanwhile Roscoe Huntingdon was quaffing deep 
draughts from “ the charmed cup of Fame.” His new 
picture was a complete success. The best judges spoke 
most enthusiastically in its praise; the journals were 
full of eulogistic comments; people thronged the 
gallery to see it; complimentary letters poured in upon 
the artist; he was pointed out in the street as “the 
gifted Huntingdon;” and wherever he went, was fol- 
lowed, flattersd, and admired. But in the midst of all 
this excitement, he felt gloomy and restless. Strive as 
he would to absorb himself in other thoughts, he found 
his heart often turning to Eve. How lonesome he was 
without her! How long the fortnight of her absence 
seemed! How he yearned to tell her what laurels 
“ The Angel of the Storm,” had brought him. 

One morning, as he was sauntering towards Mar- 
garet’s house, he glanced at the window by which Eve 
used to sit. The blinds were unclosed, and among the 
misty folds of the curtains he saw a young, pale face— 
the face of Eve Remond. The sight thrilled throngh 
his frame like an electric shock; a flush of pleasure 
rose to his broad brow, a smile of strange sweetness 
flashed over his features, and lifting his hat, he bowed 
again and again. Eve bowed too, and Huntingdon 
hurried on, gave the bell an impatient jerk, and ran 
against Patrick as he opened the door. Eve heard him 
coming up the stairs, taking three at a time in his 
impetuosity. Then there was a loud, imperative rap 
at her door, and she met Roscoe Huntingdon on the 
threshold, 

“You have got home at last, truant!” he said, 
grasping her hand; “if you had staid much longer, I 
should have gone to you to carry the glad tidings. Our 

icture, yours and mine, Eve, is a perfect triumph. 
Read these, Eve,” and he drew from his pockets a quan- 
tity of papers and letters, which were eloquent in his 
praise. ‘“ They will tell you what I cannot,” he added, 
“there, I am going out now, when I come in you will 
have looked them over, and I shall know what you 
thiak !” 

He turned away; when he came back Eve handed 
him the package of papers. She did not utter a word, 
but looked up in his face with wet eyes. Ah! her 
sympathy was a thousand-fold sweeter to him than 
Margaret's fond pridein her betrothed lover; sweeter than 
all the plaudits the world had lavished on his genius! 
Down in his heart of hearts, he felt that the greatest 
triumph he had ever gained, was to have thus moved 
Eve Remond to tears. Wild words—words, which 
would have revealed his mad love for her, rose to his 
lips, but he crushed them back. In that hour it re- 
quired all the strength of his proud manhood to keep 
the promise he had made in his studio. 

As time went on, he began to realize that he could 
not have been placed in circumstances less adapted to 
the carrying out of his resolution to return to his alle- 
giance to Margaret. He renewed the lover-like atten- 
tions, which had been interrupted by his task; he even 
talked of the day when she should be his wife, and made 
some plans for the future; but Eve—Eve still reigned 
over his heart. She was so associated with the picture 
about which everybody was talking to him that all the 
pleasant memories of those bright days, when he had 
seemed to be revelling in one glorious dream, were per- 
petually recurring to him. At times he almost loathed 
the chains that bound him to Margaret Montrose—the 
cry of his soul was “freedom!” 

One winter's night, he and Margaret promised to 
join a party of friends, who were going to the opera, 
Eve had been strongly urged to go, but she pleaded a 
headache, and seemed so feverish, that she was allowed 
to stay at home. 








Margaret had never looked lovelier than when she 








came down the great staircase to meet Huntingdon ; 
but even when he took her hand to lead her to the 
carriage, his glance wandered to Eve, who stood in 
the hall with downcast but restless eyes. 

On reaching the opera-house, they found everything 
brilliant and enchanting : but Huntingdon soon noticed 
there was a shadow on Margaret’s brow. 

“¥ can’t help thinking about Eve, poor girl,” she 
finally whispered. “Iam afraid she is going to be 
sick. I meant to have charged Mrs. Breck to take 
good care of her, and send for me, if she should grow 
worse; but I wasin such haste when I came away, I 
neglected it.” 

“T will go,” said Huntingdon, bowing himself out of 
the box. 

With a thousand vague fears he rushed along, and 
almost breathless, he reached the stately mansion. He 
opened the door with a latch-key, and went softly in. 
The sound of a voice, only too well remembered, came 
from the drawing-room, and a shudder crept over his 
frame as he listened. For some time he stood perfectly 
still in the shadowy corner, into which he had shrunk ; 
then he bent cautiously forward. Eve was sitting in 
an easy-chair, among whose rich, velvet cushions her 
slight form secmed almost buried, while Read Sibley 
knelt at her feet. He was talking with extreme earnest- 
ness, but Huntingdon could not hear his words, And 
Eve? the fever-glow had fled from her cheek, but her 
eyes glittered, and her lips trembled, nay, more; she 
seemed to Huntingdon like a bird charmed by a serpent. 
It would be impossible to describe his emotions at this 
discovery ; rage, wonder, chagrin, and the keenest dis- 
appointment made a wild tumult in his soul. He had 
resolved again and again to give up Eve for ever, but 
the thought of having another win her young 
heart was agony, almost madness. Fearing that he 
might betray himself if he remained there, he stole out 
as noiselessly as he had entered. The night air came 
refreshingly to him, and he bared his brow that the 
breeze might sweep over it. Standing there, with the 
moon looking down upon him, and the stars keeping 
their solemn watches above, he grew more calm. 
Mechanically he found his way back to the opera; the 
glare of the lights, the warbling of the prima donna, 
the stir and splendour around him were at first very 
painful to the suffering man, but at length he gained 
the mastery of himself, and moved on to the box where 
Margaret sat. 

“Did you see Mrs. Breck and Eve?” asked his 
lady. 

“No, that is, I did not see the housekeeper,” said 
Huntingdon. “I saw Eve, but she seemed to be very 
comfortable ;” and here a strange smile curled his lip; 
“andso I thought I would not disturb her. I am sure 
your fears are quite groundless.” 

Margaret gave a long sigh of relief, thanked him for 
his trouble, and turned toward the stage; and during 
the remainder of the evening, Roscoe Huntingdon was 
startlingly gay! 

Late that night Eve Remond came into the bedroom 
of her benefactress, shivering from head to foot. 

“T’'m so cold; oh, so cold!” she moaned, piteously. 

“Eve, poor little Eve,” said Margaret, “I looked 
in upon you when I came home, and you were fast 
asleep.” 

“] do not like to stay there alone,” resumed the girl, 
“T am suffering terribly. Let me lie here with you till 
morning ;” and she crept to Margaret's side. But she 
tossed restlessly, and moaned, and still shivered now 
and then like an aspen leaf. Long before the day 
broke she was delirious; the family physician was 
called, and pronounced the disease nervous fever. At 
an early hour Huntingdon received the following note, 
draced with an unsteady hand: 


“ Dearest Roscoe,—Eve is very, very ill—I fear she 
will not see another sunrise. Come to us immediately ; 
oh! come! “ MARGARET.” 


A mist swam before Huntingdon’s eyes as he read 
this; he staggered back against the wall and leaned 
there, dumb with anguish. Eve sick—KEve dying— 
Eve—the fair, the young, the beloved Eve—the appal- 
ling fact burst upon him like a thunderbolt. Ah, there 
was no need of asking him to go to her; his heart 
drove him to the house of mourning! Weeks dragged 
slowly by, during which Eve Remond was nigh unto 
death. He felt no indignation towards her; there was 
nothing but great sorrow and now and then a wild 
hope of recovery. Even when Read Sibley came to 
the door and inquired for her most anxiously, day after 
day, he met him with kindness rather than anger and 
scorn, He often watched over her in her illness, and 
more than once, in hours of extreme peril, kept long, 
long vigils by her bedside, with one who ministered to 
her as tenderly as if she had been a sister—Margaret 
Montrose. When she had at last begun to recover, his 
attentions always seemed welcome to her, and the first 
time she went down-stairs, she was borne in his arms. 
But she did not mend very rapidly, and the physician 
said she must have change of air. She was too feeble to 
take the journey to the Highland cottage, andso Hunt- 
ingdon proposed that she and Margaret should go to 
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his villa, a few miles from the city. They had starcely 
become settled there, when Annabel Gray joined them; 
she had been spending a gay winter in Londo», and 
wished to recruit among her country friends. There 
could not have been a more genial host than Hunt- 
ingdon then was; his brain was fertile in devising ex- 
pedients to make the time pass pleasantly, but his chief 
aim in all this was to have Eve enjoy her first visit to 
Lakeside. 

Margaret was still very happy. She had marked 
her lover’s attentions to the young invalid with intense 
satisfaction, for she supposed it only a brotherly inte- 
rest that prompted them. She had trusted him so long, 
through changing fortune, sickness, and tedious 
absence, that it gave her no jealous pangs to see him 
kind to another. 

There was only one person in the house who sus- 
pected the truth, as yet; it was Annabel. But she 
was a crafty, world-wise woman, and she kept her 
own counsel. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Roscoz Huntincpon was sauntering in his garden 
It was a spring day and the place was musical with 
fountains, balmy with flowe@~scents and gay with 
bloom ; but he scarcely heeded these, as he walked on, 
Neither did his gaze rest wpon Margaret, who had 
reached the upper terrace, and stood there playfully 
waving her handkerchief. His eyes followed Eve, who 
was a short distance before him. At length a slip of 
paper came fluttering to the ground; the wind blew it 
towards him, and picking it up, he read the few lines 
traced on it with a pencil : 

“My Dearest Eve,—Meet me beneath the great 
elm, in whose shadow I saw you standing just now— 
meet me there to-morrow at twilight! It seems an 
age since we last met; do not fail to come, I beseech 
you! Yours devotedly, “ Reap SIBLey.” 

The note was dated the day previous and was much 
crumpled, as if it had been nervonsly twisted round 
Eve's slight fingers. Huntingdon crushed it in his 
hand and ground his teeth im sudden rage. 

“ A pest on the scoundrel! ” he muttered ; “I believe 
he is my evil genius! Whenever I am enjoying myself 
+ little, he crawls across my path! Eve doesn’t care 
for him, but he haunts her like a spectre. ‘She will not 
meethim to-night. I cannot, will not believe it. Somewhat 
consoled with this reasoning, he quickened his paceand 
overtook her. But she was very abstracted, and not 
even his liveliest salliescould rouse her from her musing 
mood. As hour after hour went by, she grew restless: 
the colour began to burn and fade alternately on her 
cheek, and the uneasy tremor about her mouth told af 
some secret anxiety. Huntingdon watched her nar- 
rowly. “ Will she go?” he asked himself again and 
again. Just after sunset she passed him with a heavy 
shawl gathered around her and her straw hat drawn 
low over her eyes; but even then he could not believe 
she was on her way to the trysting-place. She was soon 
beyond the gate, and obeying a wild impulse, Hunting- 
don struck into a bye-path that led to the elm, to which 
Sibley had referred. ‘Taking care to keep in the dense 
shade of a group of pines, he stood for some time gazing 
at the opposite hill side. At length he saw the flutter 
of a light dress among the foliage; the next moment 
Eve's graceful figure glided into the shadow of the elm 
and Read Sibley sprang to meet her. 

“ Pool that I was!” cried Huntingdon, and turning, 
he hastened back to the house. “I will not waste my 
love on her, when I owe it to Margaret, my own true 
Margaret,” hethouglit, and that evening he was more like 
the Roscoe of old than he had been fora year. But it cost 
him a strong effort to appear calm and unconcerned 
when Eve came in, flushed and excited, and after a brief 
stay, stole up to her own room. 

Ere a month had gone by, Eve Remond met Sibley 
three times more, and Huntingdon, who was aware of 
it, scarcely knew what to do, he was so racked with 
contending emotions. The young girl seemed ‘to grow 
paler and thinner every day, and Huntingdon did not 
doubt that this secret love-affair, in direct opposition to 
the wishes of her best friends, preyed upon her health 
and spirits. Such was the state of things when, one 
day, Eve did not come down to breakfast. 

“I think she must be ill,” said Margaret; “I will go 
up to her chamber and see how she is.” A suspicion 
flashed across Huntingdon’s brain, but he did not give 
it utterance. Margaret hurried from the room, and in 
a few moments he heard her call his name. Hastily 
rising, he moved into the hall; Margaret was leaning 
over the banisters, pale with apprehension. 

“Eve is gone!” she gasped; “I can’t find her any- 
where! Oh, Roscoe, Roscoe, what can have happened 
to her!” 

At this janeture, Annabel Gray came sweeping along 
the corridor. 

“TI believe I can unravel the mystery, Cousin Mag- 
gie,” she said, with ail due gravity. “For three or 
four weeks past, Pve has been in fle habit of meeting 
Read Sibley quite often ; and last night, us I was com- 








ing home from my walk, I saw a horse and chaise 


standing just beyond the little stone bridge, and Sibley 
pacing to and fro close by, with an impatient air. Ina 
moment Eve joined him ; he lifted her into the chaise, 
sprang in after her, and drove away!” 

For a time Margaret stood speechless with wonder. 

“ Great Heavens,” she at last faltered, “ can it be that 
Eve has thus deceived me! And sinking down on one 
of the broad stairs, she wept like a child.. But by-and- 
by she dashed the tears from her eyes, and turned to- 
ward Annabel with a look of stern rebuke. 

“It is not so very strange that one so young and in- 
experienced as Eve should have been misled by a bril- 
liant and fascinating mam like Read Sibley,” she said; 
“but you, you, Annabel—you ought to have told me, 
when she made you her confidante. Now it.is too late, 
too late!” 

And these last words struck on Huntingdon’s ear like 
a death-knell. 

“Don’t blame me till you hear my defence! ” inter- 
posed Annabel; “she did not voluntarily make me her 
confidante. Oh, no! I discovered her secret by the 
merest accident. I threatened her with immediate ex- 
posure, but she begged me so earnestly not to reveal it, 
she promised so solemnly to give him up, that I finally 
sxid I would wait a little while, at least.. I loved her 
teo well to wish to bring your anger down upon her;” 
and here a few hypocritical tears gathered on Aunabel’s 
long, dark eyelashes. ‘“ When I saw her with him last 
evening,” she resumed, “I supposed they were only 
going to take a drive, and would be back soon; but I 
felt as if it were time for you to know all, and resolved 
to tell you at once. You were engaged, however, when 
I came in, and I decided to wait till this morning.” 

“ Forgive me,” said Margaret, holding out her hand; 
““] spoke too hastily. Perhaps I should have done 
the same, had I been im similar circumstances. And 
now, Roscoe, what shall we do?” and she gazed most 
appealingly into his face. 

“ Nothing, nothing,” replied Huntingdon, with sad 
earnestness; if she loves that man well enough to fly 
with him from all of us,she will cling to him. Noargu- 
ments, however strong, could bring her back. It is 
hard for you to part with her, I know ; harder still to 
think she has gone secretly; but you must school your- 
self to bear it.” 

His voice trembled, his cheek blanched, his sight 
grew dim, and making some excuse for leaving Mar- 
garet, he shut himself up in the solitude of his own 
chamber. 

Three days went by; days which, to Roscoe Hunt- 
ingdon, seemed ages of suffering. His house was as 
silent and solemn es if death had been there. He could 
not bear to stay where everything reminded him of the 
lost Eve, and the conversation often turned upon her, 
and so he passed most of his time in the open air. 
Mounted on his favourite black horse, he sped over hills 
and through valleys, going wherever his restless fancy 
led him. When he came in, if it were at dead of night, 
Margaret's troubled eyes would look out at him, and 
she would murmur :— 

“ Any news of Eve?” 

To tell the truth, he yearned yet dreaded to hear 
Eve Remond’s fate. 

It was in the twilight of the thitd day that he sprang 
from his horse by the lake, whicli formed one of the 
loveliest features of the scenery arouxd his home. He 
had had a long, desolate ride in one of those cold 
rains we sometimes have in summer. His cheek was 
flushed, his temples throbbed with pain, his eyes 
burned with a ‘strange, lurid fire. Bending over the 
water, he bathed his heated brow, and leaning against 
the trunk of a dead tree, stood for some tiie moodily 
gazing about him. Suddenly he heard a rustling in a 
thicket near; then a slight, girlish figure moved to- 
wards him. Her dress was tattered and draggled; her 
shoes were torn and cevered with mud; her long, wet 
hair fell in dark masses around a marble face; that 
face—Huntingdon’s heart gave one bound and stood 
still with expectancy—yes, it was Eve's! 

Panting like a hunted deer, glancing behind her at 
every step, with fear stamped on every feature, she 
hurried along the sandy lake-shore. 

“Eve! Eve!” cried the young man, “don’t be 
afraid! Iam here; Rescoe Huntingdon! ” 

She looked up half bewildered; then with a quick 
glad cry, sprang to his side. He wound his arm around 
her trembling form, and drew her closer to him; her 
head sunk upon his shoulder in utter exhaustion, and 
her eyes closed wearily, but great tears broke through 
their lashes, and a faint smile parted her purple lips. 
Thus, under the night-sky, wild with flying clouds, 
with the turbid waters of the lake beating, beating, 
beating solemnly and slow, like a heavy heart, and the 
wind sobbing itself out among the old beech-trees, they 
met once more. 

“Were you coming home, Eve, if I had not found 
you?” Huntingdon at length asked. 

“Yes,” was the low reply, “if I could have got 
there ; but I was so tired, so faint, so sick in body and 
in soul, that it seemed as if I should never reach Lake- 
side!” 





There was a long and painfu) silence, and then Hun- 
tingdon went on: 

“TI know you left us with Read Sibley—that you 
have had stolen meetings with him for some months 

t—LEve, are you his wife? ” 

The girl raised her head with a wondering look. 

“No,” she said; “no, I am not.” 

“One thing move; do you love him?” queried 
Huntingdon. 

“He was very dear to mo,” replied Eve, “ but within 
the last three days I have often wished that I migh: 
never see him again.” 

“Then I must, I will speak out!” exclaimed Hun 
tingdon; “Eve, you have been blind all this time, o 
you would have read my secret. J dove you. The 
Hindoo has his idol; I have mine. Eve, youvare th: 
idol of my heart; my whole being bows down i: 
homage to you!” 

She started, withdrew herself from his encirclin: 
arm, and stoodbefore him, pale, silent, shrinking. 

“The night I returned,” resumed the young man 
“ while waiting for Margaret Montrose, I saw a quie 
girl sitting by the drawing-room fire. It was you 
Eve! From the first, I felt a strange interest in you 
it grew upon me day by day; it rose up in my night 
dreams, and yet I called it brotherly solicitude fo. 
Margaret's adopted sister. Then, I struggled with it 
not because you were not worthy of the deepest devo 
tion, but because, bound as I was to another, it wa-~ 
folly, madness, to think of you! But at length, Eva, | 
gave myself up to its sweet thraldom. I gained you) 
cousent to sit to me for a picture; I revelled im th 
joy of your presence; I painted gloriously, bécaus: 
you were my inspiration!’ And yet, I made a solemn 

romise tomy own conscience, that I would be true t: 
rgaret in deed if not im thought; that I would 
marry her, and uéver reveal my love for you. God 
knows how I have suffered in keeping this vow ; how 
many times it has ¢ost me a mighty effort to chok: 
back the wild words suring to my lips! But now 
they are unsealed; my ‘heart stands in your presence 
unmasked! Duty! What care I for daty? itis bu: 
astraw! Margaret I respoct as a dear friend, ‘but you 
Eve, I madly love!’ I scarcely dare hope for ‘a retur: 
of this passion, but if you love me ever so little, if you 
think you can love me some day, say but one word 
and I will break every bond tliat binds me to Margaret 
you shall be my wife now, next week, next year, a. 
you will! I will fly with you ‘te-night! Eve, speak ' 
My soul trembles for your answer!” 

Eve Remond’s timidity had gone; her slight figur: 
had seemed to dilate and expand; her pale fade hai 
grown stern, and her voice was clear and firm, as sh: 
said— 

“Roscoe Huntingdon, seoner than be ‘your wife, | 
would cut off my right hand, or pluck out my righ: 
eye!” 

Huntingdon grew deadly pale; the light died out of 
— eyes; listless and dispirited, he stood lookins 
at Kve. 

“T must not stay here,” she at length said. 

“Oh!” vejoied her companion, “I had forgotter 
6verything but my great sorrow. You know the wa) 
home; Alnddin will take you there safely, and I will 
come by-and-by 1” 

He lifted her to the saddle, led the horse into the 
pridle-path, and then, as he handed her the reins, said, 
mournfully : 

“Good night. I feel no anger—only despair. ‘Good 
night, Eve; for once, for this last time, it can do n 
harm to say darling ve!” 

She bowed, for she could not summon strength to 
speak ; #nd so they parted, where the tall pines waved 
like funeral plumes, and the narrow ‘path stretche: 
away through the wet grass, with no moon, nv: 
star, nought but a will-o’-the-wisp to light up it: 
darkness. 

It was long past midnight when Roscoe Huntingdon 
went back to his house. Margaret met him on the 
threshold, almost fainting ; his horse had come gallop 
ing to the stable riderless! Huntingdon’s brain 
whirled. Where was Eve? Telling Margaret that he 
had met the fugitive and sent her homeward on horse 
back, he rushed out. Hour after hour he searched fo: 
the lost Eve, but in vain. It was at the close of the 
next day, that he found Margaret in the garden. Kneel 
ing before her, he told her all—all—all—his incon- 
stancy, its punishment, and the ageny of his soul in 
that remorseful hour. He did not beg for forgiveness 
—he dared not—but doomed himself to a leng and 
lonely exile. And Margaret? She ‘poured forth no 
reproaches; she could scarcely believe, at first, that it 
‘was not a horrid dream, but when the truth did settle 
down upon her, it seemed as if she could never rise 
again. She left Huntingdon’s home, ‘as Eve left Para- 
dise, with many a wild yearning for the “‘by-gone 
and secluded herself in the littie Highland cottage. 
Roscoe went to India. He had been gone but a few 
weeks, when, as Margaret Montrosé glanced over * 
paper, she saw the death of Eve Remond. She shud- 
dered as she read this, and locking her hands 'together, 
sat for some time absorbed in @ painful reveri¢; end for 
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many days her heart chanted dirges, and said solemn 
masses for the loved and lost. 





CHAPTER V. 

For a whole year, Margaret heard nothing of Hun- 
iingdon. 

Ié was on a summer day, that a tall and stately man 
wended his way along the avenue which led up to her 
cottage among the Highlands. His heart was full of one 
thought—would Margaret welcome him? He stood in 
her presence at last: she greeted him with calm dig- 
nity. ‘There was no blush, no tremor, no eager look ; 
nothing but a faint smile—a smile habitual to her. 
Uuntingdon felt pained; in his tedious absence he had 
learned to value these things. 

That night he had a long talk with Margaret, in 
which he once more poured out his whole soul. 

“JT have come to sue again for the affection I once 
slighted,” he said, at-length, “I know I do not merit 
your loye, Margaret, but if you can forgive the past, if 
you can trust me, I will prove myself worthy of that 
trust. God helping me, you shall never regret it, if 
you become my wife! What say you, Margaret?” 
~ ‘The lady did not speak for some moments. 

“ Roscoe,” she finally murmured, “I cannot answer 
now—lI must think of this. Leave me for a month; 
do not let me see you in thattime. On the first of Sep- 
tember come to me, and you shall know my decision.” 

That month—what a struggle was crowded into 
those four little weeks! Margaret Montrose. scarcely 
ite or slept, she was so racked with feverish anxiety. 
Her woman’s love—patient, faithful, long-abiding, rose 
ind clamoured for reconciliation with Roscoe Hunting- 
don. Her cooler judgment said: 

“He has been false; he has trampled your heart 
under his feet; he has caused you the wildest pangs 
you ever knew; can you pardon all this? And, if you 
do, will he make your future bright enough to atone 
for the thick darkness his hand gathered about you?” 

Poor Margaret! she could not settle the question. 
The last night ef August. came, dark with thunder- 
clouds, and the wind sweeping up over the Highlands. 
Margaret was alone in her chamber; the hours of her 


recreant lover's probation were fast wasting, and yet | 


she felt no more decided than she had at first. Wearily 
she flung herself down on the white-draped bed, and, 
uvercome with fatigue, fell asleep. At length she 
fancied she heard a voice calling her name, softly, sadly, 
as a childish voice had long ago wailed out the ery, 
“ Roses! roses! fresh, roses!” under her window. She 
sprang up. Great Heavens! a graceful, girlish shape 
stood there—the face ef Eve, poor, lost, Eve, seemed 
close beside her. She gave a sharp cry, and passed her 
hand over her eyes, as.if to dispel the illusion. 

“It is a dream, alla dream,” she said, hurriedly. 

“No, no,” was the quick reply; “it is a reality. 
Margaret, I am here—Hve—your little’ nurse, your 
adopted sister. That was a false report which told yon 
I was dead ; I will tell you all about it, by-and-by. I 
suffered the deception to last till new, because I thought 
I was indeed dead to you.” 

Margaret Montrose wreathed her arm about the girl, 
and laying her head on her bosom, burst into a passion 
of tears. 

“Dont weep, dear Margaret,” continued Eve; “I 
understand the cause of tlesorrows you have had for 
the last.year. Ilnow what question you are trying to 
settle to-night. I never have quite lost sight of you; 
Mrs, Breck has told me what was passing. I have 
come now with an earnest plea—it is for Roscoe 
Huntingdon! ” 

Margaret drew back in wonder, and. Eve went on: 

“T have never seen him since we parted in his 
grounds. I shall never see him again! But, oh, 


Margaret, forgive. him, He has loved you from boy-' 


hood ; he has been faithful to you for years, with the 
exception of one wild dream. It was a dream; he never 
loved me—never. I solemnly believe that was a fancy 
which went as quickly as it came. Be his wife; he 
will be alf that you could ask in a husband, generous, 
tender, trustworthy. Iam going far sway, Margaret ; 
we may never meet on earth—promise me to forgive 
and marry Roscoe Huntingdon! ” 

Margaret remained for some time silent. Eve's 
arguments had moved her more than anything which 
had been brought to bear in his favour, and there, in 
the hush: of the midnight, while her tears fell like 
summer rain, she gave the promise Eve Remond had 
required. The young girl lingered long with her 
benefaetress, and made:a thrilling revelation, but that 
revelation Margaret Montrose promised that she would 
never make known even to Huntingdon, without Eve's 
consent, 

The next morning Roscoe came early to the cottage; 
Margaret, bounded to meet him with the old weleome 

ing in her face, and he knew her answer before 
her lips had uttered it. In three months more they 
were marvied, Rescoe Huntingdon was a changed 
man, but the change was for the better. Margaret never 
regretted that she became his wife, and two years went 
by very happily. Then’ Margaret Huntingdon lay on 


her death-bed. Her illness was long and fearful, and 

towards the last, in her wandering moods, she would 

talk of Eve Remond, the dear little nurse who used to | 
soothe and cheer her with her gentle ministry. Two 
or three times she thought she saw Eve bending over | 
her, and felt her soft touch on her forehead, and heard 

her sweet tones. 

One night as Roscoe Huntingdon waked from a 
brief sleep and hastened into his wife’s sick room, he 
paused on the threshold as if riveted to the spot. 
The night-lamp burned low; the windows were wide 
open to admit air for the panting sufferer, and the 
breeze came in, lifting the folds of the rich curtains 
and the long, dark, wavy hair of a woman who knelt 
by the bedside, with the thin hand of Margaret tightly 
clasped in hers. A strange thrill ran through Hunt- 
ingdon’s frame, Had Eve's spirit come back from the 
great shadow-land to testify to the dying wife that she 
had never meant to wrong her? A faint cry from the | 
invalid broke in upon these thoughts. 

“Roscoe, dear, dear Roseve!” she faltered. 

Eve looked up; their eyes met for an instant, and 
then beth turned towards the sufferer. 

“ Eve,” gasped Margaret, “ he has believed you dead 
all these years—I have kept the promise faithfully, but 
now I must tell him. Roscoe, Eve lives—she has been 
here often of late—as God hears me, there is no bitter- 
ness in my heart when I look upon her. There, I | 
think I can go to sleep now; hold my hand—fast— | 
Eve, as yow were wont to do when you first came!” | 

Calmly the white, blue veined lids drooped over those | 
sunken eyes; very peacefully she fell asleep, while her | 
husband and Eve stood watching her. She never woke | 
on earth; when the sunrise was flushing all the East 
with a new glory, her soul went up to the land “ where 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor cry- 
ing, nor any more pain.” loscoe Huntingdon saw that 
she was dead ; a strong shudder conyulsed his limbs, 
and, sinking down beside her, he wept aloud. When 
he rose, Eve was gone. 

A week after Margaret's burial, Huntingdon went 
abroad. He sorrowed sincerely for his wife: she had 
been dear to him so many years; she had done so much 
to make his home pleasant during their wedded life, 
that he felt lowely and restless when all these ties were 
| sundered. On reaching Italy, he tried to absorb him- 
| self in art, and fora time he did. But gradually, an 
| image which he had felt it his duty to banish, rose up 

before him—the fair vision was Eve. His love for her 
| rose from its grave in his heart, exalted, purified, and 
| putting on beautiful garments, began to regain its sweet 
| ascendancy over him. 

One day, he was idly strolling along the shore of an 
Italian bay. Groups of indolent Tuscan women were 
gathered here and there, basking in the sunshine, lazily 
watching the waves as they broke upon the sands, and 
now and then talking in their soft, musical native 
tongue. But quite apart from these he saw another group 
| that particularly attraeted his attentioa—three blue- 
eyed, fair-haired children, and an elderly lady, evi- 
dently their nurse, who, by her speech, betrayed her 
English origin. The voice sounded familiar, and he 
hurried towards her—it was Mrs. Breck, for years poor 
Margaret’s housekeeper. The recognition was mutual, 
and while the children gathered handfuls of dainty 
shells, the two who had so unexpectedly met, talked of 
their olden home and friends. 

“And Bve,” at length asked Huntingdon, almost 
breathlessly ; “do you know anything of her ? ” 

“Yes,” replied the woman. “I know more about 
her than any other human being.” 

“There was something very mysterious in her flight 
with Read Sibley,” said Huntingdon, with a musing 
air. “She once told me she had loved him, but that 
shesometimes wished she might never see him again. 
They had probably quarrelled then—they were recon- 
ciled to each other, I suppose, and she married him.” 

“No,” rejoined Mrs. Breck, after a slight hesitation, 
“Eve Remond has never married. Read Sibley was 
her only brother! ” 

“Good Heavens!” cried Huntingdon, beginning to 
pace the beach in his astonishment, but Mrs. Breck laid 
her hand on his arm, and said, gravely: 

“It is time you should see this mystery unravelled, 
Eve's brother was wholly unlike her; in his boyhood 
he was wild and reckless, and at last in some quarrel 
with his father, ran away and went to sea, His name 
was a forbidden word in their home, but Eve, to whom 
he had almost always been kind, remembered him with 
the fondest affection. In a year or two tidings came 
that the vessel in which he sailed had been wrecked, 
and hererew lost. But Read escaped, and after wan- 
dering about the world for some time, came back. 

“ He got an introduction to Annabel Gray, who was 
then visiting her cousin, and thus gained access to the 
house and to Eve. He at first enlisted her sympathy by 
talking to her of-her brother, and telling her that he 
had known him abroad, and that_he had ever cherished 
the warmest affection for her. All this took place before 
we went to the Highlands that summer you painted 
your picture. For several months then, sickness kept 

















him from her, but after you and Margaret went back to 








the city, she met him many times, and he told her that 
her brother was alive. In the winter following, one 
night when you were gone to the opera, he bribed 
the servant to admit him and revealed his relationship to 
her, but enjoined the strictest secrecy. The shock her 
nerves received, brought on Eve’s fit of sickness. We 
had not more than become settled at Lakeside, during 
her convalescence, when he came there. At last he 
asked her to take a short drive with him and kept on, 
on, on, till he reached the city. There she learned his 
design in all that had passed; it was to induce her to 


join in a plot which had been deeply laid by a man, to 
whom he was indebted for keeping a secret, that would 
have brought shame and ignominy on Read Sibley; this 
plot was to defraud Margaret Montrose ont of her 
whole fortune! Eve stood aghast when the proposal 


was made; she declared she would never, by word, or 
look, or deed, wrong her benefactress—she would die 
first. Her brother locked her into a darkened room, 
and swore that she should never see the light, nor 
taste a particle of food, till she was ready to retract. 
But God raised her up a friend. A lawyer, who had 
been employed by Read Sibley, and the man who had 
such power over him in planning the false claim to 
Margaret’s property, had seea her the night of her 
arrival and been deeply interested in her; he managed 
to release her from her imprisonment, and came with 
her a part of the way to Lakeside. Then you met her 
and sent her home on horseback. Mr. Huntingdon, 
she stole into my chamber that evening, and told me 
all—the story I have just repeated to you, and the love 
you had confessed to her. She said she could not live 
with Margaret any more—that she was going out into 
the world to earn her bread, but that I should hear from 
her sometimes if I would keep silent concerning her 
fate. She begged me to reveal what I knew of her 
brother’s plot, if it should be necessary, but not other- 
wise. ‘There was no need of the revelation; not long 
afterwards, both he and his coadjutor died of cholera. 
His real name was Everad Remond; on inserting it in 
the papers, a misprint was made, and the notice read 
Eve Remond. It was sometime before I was undeceived 
with regard to this mistake, and Margaret did not know 
it for more thana year. Then Eve went to her by 
night, and not only told her sad history, but pleaded 
for you.” 

Huntingdon started. 

“ And so this is the secret, which my wife said she 
must carry with her to the grave,” he faltered; re- 
suming his hurried promenade, but finally he stopped 
before Mrs. Breck, and said with deep earnestness— 

“ Did it cost Eve anything to do that ? was it a sacri- 
fice?” 

“T cannot tell you, Mr, Huntingdon,” said the 
woman; “you must ask her yourself.” 

“ But where is she?” he asked eagerly. 

“ A governess with the family in which I now live 
as both nurse and Gompanion. Here is her address.” 

“T am going to find her,” said Huatingdon. “ Good 
by, Mrs. Breck.” He wrung her hand and left her. 

. * . * 


Roscoe Huntingdon had just arrived at one of the 
most fashionable hotels. As he mounted the broad, 
winding staircase, what was his astonishment to meet 
Annabel Gray! She greeted him with the utmost cor- 
diality, and played off every fascination of which she 
was mistress, during the next half-hour, while she 
managed to detain him in her parlour, thinking to cap- 
tivate the handsome widower. 

But it was all in vain. He remembered that Margaret 
had told him that Annabel had acted a false part to- 
wards Eve the morning her flight was discovered, and 
long afterward, from a wish to supplant her in her 
cousin’s affections, and gain a share of her fortune, per- 
chance; and he could scarcely treat the woman with 
common politeness, 

The next day, Roscoe Huntingdon met Eve Remond. 
That meeting—I cannot portray it—it was joyful and 
yet solemn, from the memory of their last meeting two 
years before, by Margaret’s death-bed. 

“T have seen Mrs. Breck, said Huntingdon; “I know 
all, Eve, all but one thing—she would not answer me 
when I asked if it cost you anything to. turnaway from 
my love—how was it, dearest Eve ?” 

“Roscoe,” replied the girl—for the first time calling 
him by that name—“ it required all my sense of duty 
to God, and to her, who is gone now, todoit. When 
you told me your love by the lake she that night, my 
heart leaped with a wild delight : but 1 gained the mas- 
tery of myself ere I spoke. O! Roscoe, Roseoe, I 
learned to love you before I was aware of it in the 
little studio where you painted ‘The Angel of the 
Storm.’” 

I need not dwell on the rapture of this moment, nor 
of the betrothal, nor the wedding, nor the peaceful flow 
of their married life. Mrs. Breck came. baek to her old 
post in the family, and when she looked in upon Hunt- 
ingdon and Eve, as they sat together with their bright- 
eyed children around them. the good lady could not 
help feeling a quiet satisfaction at having been, in 
some degree, the humble instrument of their arene 
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THE PEOPLE AND THE PUBLIC HOUSE. | 





WE are not disposed to sneer at the well-intentioned | 
gentlemen who desire to legislate, decisively and per- 
emptorily, against drunkenness. On the contrary, their 
efforts are laudable, and directed towards the abolition 
of a malignant social mischief. But they go to work in 
the wrong way. They assume, in the first place, ex- 


' Somes’s Bill. 


| country impossible. 


travagantly and unjustly, that the English working- | 


man is, whenever he can be, an habitual tippler. In the 
second, they pre-suppose that the vice of inebriety is 
upon the increase in the United Kingdom. Now, to 
both these assertions, the most emphatic negative may 
be given. 


Shut up all Sunday public houses, in town and country, 
and what would become of Sunday excursions? that is 
quite another question, say the supporters of Mr. 
That is not quite another question, we 
answer. The two are inseparable. By passing such 
a measure you desolate Hampstead Heath; you destroy 
the fascinations of Richmond; you darken the glimpses 
of Brighton; you make town intolerable, and the 
Aud why? Solely in order to 
gratify the meddling , propensities of an arrogant, 
bigoted, Pharisaical sect; because, although, as we 
stated at the outset, the promoters of the measure are 


| little to be blamed, and still less to be scoffed at, there 


are certain gentry behind them representing the Maw- 
worm and hypocrite classes. This rabble should cer- 
tainly be dispersed with its own weapon. 

Well, then, turn to the subject of Lunacy. How 
many cases of Lunacy are traceable to religious delusion ? 
But what would the world say if we exclaimed that, 
therefore, we should shut up all the churches and 
chapels? There is no logic or consistency in the 
argument, which, in point of fact, confounds the 


| case of a few drunkards with the case of an entire 


The English people, upon the whole, are remarkably | 


temperate. They do not drink brandy in the same pro- 
portion with the French; the consumption of beer in 
Germany would frighten them, the strong waters dis- 
tilled from rice in China and Turkey would command 
but a small market in the thoroughfares of London, 
There are, it is true, multitudes of beer-shops and gin- 
palaces in our great cities and towns. But these, in the 
result, taint only a very small minority of the general 
population. In how many houses, upon the average, is 
the gin-bottle an established institution ? 

What per-centage of our countrymen and country- 
women pass annually through the police-courts? This 
is the light in which the question ought really to be 
viewed. Is marriage an evil, because there are bad 
husbands? Is iron to be denounced because an instru- 
ment of torture can be made out of it? We might as 
well regret the very existence of the world, on account 
of the crimes which a very small proportion of its in- 
habitants commit. But this we know—that, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, about thirty millions of human 
beings exist, that they flourish, in a Higher orin a lower 


| 


degree, that they are more or less happy, more or less | 


civilized, more or less superior to other races and 
millions of mankind. 
Well, but Mr. Somes stands forward to tell us that, 


generally speaking, we are all tipsy on the Sabbath day. | 
Or, not to exaggerate, that so many of us are tipsy that | 


special legislation is necessary. Wedeny it. Wedeny 
the lesser, just as we denythe larger, assertion. If half, 
or a quarter, or an eighth of it were true, our magistrates 
would have ne other occupation than that of levying 


countless five shillings for the Peace of Her Majesty’ssub- | 


jectsand the benefit of the Crown. But great assemblages, 


grand popular holidays, frequently pass over and the | 


reporters remark that what are called the night-charges, 
or charges arising chiefly out of drunken brawls, have 


been less numerous than usual. Fifty thousand people 


assemble at the Crystal Palace. How many of them 
return intoxicated? A hundred thousand visit Kensing- 
ton. What isthe per-centage of brutality or disturbance ? 
We may rely upon it that, as a broad fact, the English 
people are better than the Police Courts could ever 
make them. 

What was proposed by the recently defeated Public 
Houses Bill? To prohibit altogether the Sunday trade 
of the Licensed Victuallers. And, had not the measure 
been rejected by a common-sense majority in Parlia- 





ment, where should we have found the results? In|} 


the dram-bottle instead of the dram-shop. Would any 
confirmed and habitual tippler have been cheated out 


of his customary excitement by an Act of the Legisla- | 
ture? No; he would simply have carried the evil and | 


its example home with him ; he would have constructed, 
so to speak, a tavern bar over his own hearth-stone; he 
would have tippled in presence of wife and children in 
the absence of those boon comrades to whom he had 
been accustomed. 

They wanted to give us a sober Sabbath. We are 
grateful; but what would have been the Saturday 
nights, end what would have been the Monday morn- 
ing? The reasonings on behalf of Mr. Somes’s pro- 
posal fail altogether to touch these questions. 
bear u 


nation, and Parliament, so far, has vindicated the rights 
of the nation against the necessities of the drunkards. 

Besides, if we shut up the public houses on Sunday, 
we must—there is no help for it, unless Parliament be 
confessedly a class despotism—shut up the clubs, shut 
up the hotels, and, at last, in strict obedience to the 
truth of the plea, shut up every gentleman's private 
cellar. 

To forbid the sale of liquor is to forbid the consump- 
tion ef liquor. But no, it is urged, individuals an 
families can lay in a reasonable store on Saturday even- 
ing. That assertion may be flatly contradicted. No 
person in humble life can possibly tell what the neces- 
sities of to-morrow may be. Suppose two or three re- 
latives arrive unexpectedly upon a visit for a few hours. 
Suppose a household in which spirits are rarely con- 
sumed, but in which a case of illness, requiring the ad- 
ministration of brandy, suddenly occurs. We must 
take these chances into consideration. They are trifles, 
frivolities, perhaps, in the sight of the rich, but in the 
lives of the poor they are often important if not vital. 

Again, the English people have outgrown this species 
of paternal legislation. They are told now that they 
shall drink stale beer on Sunday. They may be told 
next that they must eat no new bread on Thursday. 
Perhaps the third novelty will be a prohibition of 
tobacco. This is really trifling with the powers and 
duties of Parliament. 

We deny most absolutely and emphatically that the 
working classes—and of them we may be presumed to 
know something—were in favour of the rejected 
measure. Indeed, to affirm that they were so, would 
be a very poor excuse for persisting with so obnoxious 
a Bill. If they supported the Bill the Bill was unneces- 
sary, because its principles would have been carried out 
without compulsion. If they opposed the Bill the Bill 
was unpopular, and the main argument of its champions 
falls at once to the ground. 

But, either way, the friends of Mr. Somes failed to 
make out a case. Half their statistics came from Scot- 
land. More than half their authorities came from the 
police courts. Now this was damaging, instead of 
strengthening, their plea. Scotch legislation and 
English legislation stand very widely apart. The one 
has no bearing upon the other; and as regards the 
evidence of the magisterial bench, we again repeat that 
it refers only to the very minute criminal or turbulent 
class. 

But the advocates of the Bill argue thus: there shall 
be no beer in Oxford Street, because last Sunday there 
was a brawl in Petticoat Lane; a million of mechanics 
shall be thirsty, because fifty thieves have intoxicated 
or og in the Seven Dials. Such reasoning defeats 
itself. 

Again, they declare that all, or almost all, crime 
arises from drink. If that were true, drink, if interfered 
with in any way, ought to be entirely prohibited. But 
let the public beware of this fallacy. Drink leads to 
violence, to midnight villany, to a hundred desperate 
and miserable crimes; but it is not drink that inspires 
your cool-headed forger, your deliberate poisoner, your 
embezzler upon a magnificent scale. It was not drink 
that made William Palmer what he was, or Leopold 
Redpath, or Robson. It is not drink that makes your 
slow poisoner, or your systematic assassin. 

Let us have, then, the facts and the truths upon both 


They | sides of the question. Intoxication, beyond all doubt, 
pon the general subject of drunkenness. But is a horrible, consuming, destroying vice; it-is, so to 


who defends drunkenness? who does not deprecate, | speak, a practical slander committed by society against 
detest, and despise it? However, some individuals, | itself; but it must be combated, or rather, moderated— 
and, if counted, they would not be a few, object to it , 48 human errors can only be—in other ways than by 
on Tuesday or Thursday as much as on any other day | arbitrary, repressive enactments, and decrees of law, 


in the week, only, they urge, and with apparent justice, 
that while public houses distribute refreshments to the | 


which are calculated to make the people believe that 
the rich are more privileged, and less responsible, than 


many and excess to the few, the many ought not to be | the poor. 


insulted, outraged, and restricted in their social rights, 
simply because the few give way to delirious excitement 
@ Sunday. 

The consequences of the thing, too, 





TuE project of holding a public meeting at Liver- 
pool, with the purpose of expressing regret at the death 


are evident. | of General“ Stonewall” Jackson, has been abandoned, on 


| the ground that it might be misinterpreted as a political 


motive, and the promoters have contented themselves 
with simply opening a subscription towards the erection 
of a monument at Richmond. 

Australia challenges England for a horse-race, to 
come off at Victoria, for £10,000. 

Tue Prince of Orange, it is said, lost about £3,006 
on the Derby. 

Tue elections in Paris have turned out a decisive 
triumph of the Opposition. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has accepted 
the dedication of Mr. Brinley Richards’ new national 
song, “ God bless the Prince of Wales.” 

Tue Princess of Servia was present in the ladies’ 
gallery of the House of Commons during the debate 
on the condition of Turkey. 

Louis Napoteon’s electioneering campaign against 
the liberties of the French nation is almost as disas- 
trous to him as his campaign against the Mexicans. 

Sienor Gavazzr has returned to England, and is 
about to make arrangements for lectures and sermons 
in connexion with the evangelization of Italy. 

Tue sentence of imprisonment upon the 
Spanish Protestants at Malaga, like that of the Grenada 
Protestants, has been eommuted to banishment. The 





prisoners will be conveyed to France. 

A numERovs detachment of the depot brigade, Roya! 
Artillery, have arrived at head-quarters from War- 
| ley, and will form part of the force under orders 

for embarkation to India during the present summer. 


Mr. Grsson has been summoned by his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, to England, to execute the 
bust of her Royal Highess the Princess. Mr. Gibson 
will leave Rome forthwith for this purpose. 

Iris d and believed in financial circles that Russia 
is about to contract a new loan of 500,000,000f. Half 
of this loan is to be raised in Paris, the other half in 
Amsterdam. 

Tue Racoon, screw steam-corvette, Captain Count 
Gleichen, returned from a cruise late on the 3ist ult., 
and anchored at Spithead. It is expected that his 
Royal Highness Prince Alfred will join the Racoon as 
sub-lieutenant. 

Sicnor Zuccout, a distinguished painter of the 
school of Milan, whose “ Viatico” (a picture of the 
administration of the sacrament to the dying) was 
honoured by a gold medal at the Brussels International 
Exhibition of 1852, is at present on a visit to London. 


Tur Chaplaincy of the Tower having been resigned 
by the Rev. Henry Melvill, B.D., canon residentiary of 
St. Paul’s, on his institution to the rectory of Barnes, 
it has been conferred upon the Rev. Joseph Yates Dod, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A good deal of commotion has been caused among 
the shipowners and brokers of the docks, through the 
strange conduct of the United States Consul of the port 
attempting to interfere with the loading of the steam- 
ship Lord Clyde. 

A LETTER has been received by the Newcastle and 
Gateshead Chamber of Commerce from the Bourd of 
Trade, intimating that to the north of the island of 
Corfu a vein of sulphur has been found, which is 
thought to be of considerable extent. 

A grand mél dramatique ia aid of the funds of a 
national metropolitan monument to Shakespeare will 
take place on June 30, at Drury-lane Theatre, under the 
patronage of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. 

Tue advices from Coastantinople of the 20th ult. 
state that the Russian reply to the Porte’s note on the 
subject of Poland had been received and was very con- 
ciliatory, the Emperor Alexander at the same time con- 
veying his wish to remain on the best relations with 
the Sultan. 

Mr. Necrettt has sent to the papers an account of 
a balloon trip, undertaken to test the possibility of 
taking photographic views from a balloon. The result 
was in the affirmative, though in consequence of the 
rotary motion of the balloon ne really satisfactory 
views were obtained. 

A COURT-MARTIAL was held at Devonport, on boaré 
the Royal Adelaide, vn the 3rd inst., to try two A. B.'s, 
Charles Murphy and Charles Hailes, belonging to the 
Hogue, for insubordinate conduct. They pleaded 
guilty, and were sentenced to receive forty-eight lashes, 
to be imprisoned for eighteen months, and then to be 
dismissed the service. 

On Friday, the 29th ult., the first store was laid of s 
monumental memorial of Tyndale, the martyr, and 
translator of the Bible. The monument, which is to 
be erected by public subscription, will be on Nibley 
Knoll, near Wotton-under-Edge, and in the parish in 
which Tyndale was born. The knoll belongs to Lord 
Fitzhardinge and the freeholders of North Nibley, an¢ 





the stone was laid on Friday by Colonel Berkeley, 
M.P., as representative of the noble lord, his father. 





‘here was a very large assemblage of people. 
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SELF-MADE; 
OR, 
“OUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 
By Mrs. E. D. E. N. SOUTH WORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ The Lost Heiress,” &¢., dc. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
ISHMAEL GAINS HIS FIRST VERDICT. 
Honour and shame, from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow, 
The rest is all but leather and prunella. Pope. 

So conjured Ishmael lifted his face and confront 
his accusers. It was truth and intellect encountering 
falsehood and stupidity. Who could doubt the issue ? 

“Sir,” said the boy, “if you will look into the pockets 
of that young gentleman, Master Alfred, you will find 
the stolen fruit upon him.” Y 

Alfred Burghe started and turned torun. But the 
gentleman was too quick to let him escape, and caught 
him by the arm. 

“ What, sir! Mr. Middleton! would you search me 
at his bidding? Search the son of Commodore Burghe 
at the bidding of. ’sson?” exclaimed the youth, 
struggling to free himself, while the blood seemed ready 
to burst from his red and swollen face. 

“For your vindication, young sir! For your 
vindication,” replied Mr. Middleton, proceeding to turn 
out the young gentleman’s pockets, when lo! oranges, 
figs and nuts rolled upon the ground. 

Mr. Middleton gazed at the two boys in amazement ; 
not that he entertained the slightest doubt of the 
innocence of Ishmael and the guilt of Alfred, but that 
he was simply struck with consternation at this instance 
of hardened juvenile depravity. 

“Sir,” continued the relentless young prosecutor, “ if 
you will please to question Master Ben, I think he will 
tell yeu the truth. He has not told a down-gght story 


et. 

“What! why he has been corroborating his bro- 
ther's testimony all along! ” said Mr. Middleton. 

“Only as to the assault, sir; not as to the theft. 
Please question him, sir.” 

“TI wil! Ben! Who stole the fruit and nuts from 
my carriage?” 

Ben dug his hands into his pockets and turned sul- 
lenly away. 

“Did this poor boy steal them? For if I find he 
did, I will send him to prison. And I know you 
wouldn't like to see an innocent boy sent to prison. 
So tell me the truth; did he, or did he not, steal the 
articles in question ? ” 











[ISHMAEL’S HONESTY SEVERELY TRIED. | 


“He did not; not so much as one of them,” replied 
the younger Burghe. 

“ Did Alfred take them ?” 

Ben was sullenly silent. 

“ Did Alfred take them ?” repeated Mr. Middleton. 

“TI told you that fellow didn’t! but I won't tell you 
who did!” 

“ That is enough; indeed the finding of the articles 
upon Alfred’s person was enough,” said Mr. Middle- 
ton. 

“I think this poor boy’s word ought to have been 
enough! ” said Claudia. 

“ And now, sir!” continued Mr. Middleton, turning 
to Master Burghe—“ you have been convicted of theft, 
falsehood, and cowardice—yes, and of the meanest 
falsehood and the basest cowardice I ever heard of. 
Under these, circumstances, I cannot permit your fur- 
ther attendance upon my school. You are no longer a 
preper companion for my pupils. To-morrow I shall 
call upon your father, tell him what has happened, 
and advise him to send you to sea, under some strict 
captain, for a three or a five years’ cruize!” 

“ Ishmael,” said Mr. Middleton, approaching our lad, 
“T have accused you wrongfully, I am very sorry for 
it, and I beg your pardon.” 

Ishmael looked up in surprise and with an “Oh, 
sir! please don’t,” blushed and hung his head. It 
seemed really dreadful to this poor boy that this grave 
and dignified gentleman should ask Azs pardon! And 
yet Mr. Middleton lost no dignity in the simple act, 
because it was right; he had wronged the poor lad 
and owed an apology just as much as if he had wronged 
the greatest man in the country. 

“ And now, my boy,” continued the gentleman, “ be 
always as honest, as truthful, and as fearless, as you 
have shown yourself to-day, and though your lot in 
life may be very humble—aye, of the very humblest— 
yet you will be respected in your lowly sphere.” Here 
the speaker opened his porte-monnaie and took from it 
a gold coin, saying: “ Take this, my boy, not as a re- 
ward for your integrity—that, understand, is a matter 
of more worth than to be rewarded with money—but 
simply as payment for your time and trouble in de- 
fending my property.” 

“Indeed, sir, I don’t want it. The professor is 
very free-hearted and pays me well for my work.” 

“The professor? What professor, my boy? I 
thought J had the honour to be the only professor in 
the neighbourhood,” said the gentleman, smiling. 

“I mean Professor Jim Morris, sir,” replied Ishmael, 
in perfect good faith. 

“Oh! yes, exactly; I have heard of that ingenious 
and useful individual, who seems to have served his 
time at all trades, and taken degrees in all arts and 























sciences; but I did not know he was caHed a pro- 
fessor. So you are a student in his college!” smiled 
Mr. Middleton. 

“Thelp him, sir, and he pays me,” answered the 


y. 

“ And what 's your name, my good little fellow?” 

“Ishmael Worth, sir.” ; 

“Oh, yes, exactly; you are the son of the little 
weaver, just across the valley from Brudnell Heights ?” 

“T am her nephew, sir.” 

“ Are your parents living ?” 

“No, sir; I have been an orphan from my birth.” 


“Poor boy! And you are depending on your aunt 
for a home, and on your own labour for a support,” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“Well, Ishmael, as you very rightfully take pay 
from my brother professor, I do not know why you 
should refuse it from me.” 

Ishmael perhaps could not answer that question to 
his own satisfaction, At all events, he hesitated. 

Now, why could not the little fellow take the money 
that was pressed upon him? He wanted it badly 
enough, Heaven knows! His best clothes were all 
patches, and this gold piece would have bought him a 
new suit. And besides there was an “Illustrated His- 
tory of England” in that book-shop, that really and 
truly Ishmael’s whole soul was enamoured of. The 
poor child did not know himself why he could not 
take that money. How could he take it, while the 
black-eyed little Claudia was watching him ? 

“ Uncle,” said Claudia, “ he ts a noble fellow—let me 
give him something.” 

a Middleton silently placed the gold piece in her 
nd. 

“No, no no,—not that ! 
feelings to offer him that?” 

“ Well—but what then ?” 

“T'll tell you. When we drove up to Hamlin’s, I 
saw him standing before the shop, with his hands in 
his pockets, staring at the books in the windows. Now, 
uncle, let me give him a book.” 

“Yes; buthad not I better give it to him, Claudia ?” 

“ Oh, if you like!” 

This conversation was carried on in a whisper. 
When it was ended, Mr. Middleton turned to Ishmael, 
and said: 

“Very well, my boy, I can but respect your scruples. 
Follow us back to Hamlin’s.” 

And so saying, he helped his wife and his niece into 
the pony chaise, got in himself, and took the reins to 
drive on. 

Miss Claudia looked back, and watched Ishmael as 
he limped slowly and painfully after them. The dis- 
tance was very short, and they soon reached the shop. 


Don’t you see it hurts his 
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“ Which is the window he was looking in, Claudia?” 
inquired Mr. Middleton. 

“ This one on the left hand, uncle.” 

“Ah! Come here, my boy; leok into this window 
now, and tell me which of these books you would 
advise me to buy for a present to a young friend of 
mine? 

The poor fellow looked up with so much perplexity 
in his face at the idea of this grave, middle-aged gen- 
tleman asking advice of him, that Mr. Middletom hast- 
ened to say: 

“ You would be a better judge of another boy’s tastes 
than an old man like me could be. So now judge by 
yourself, and tell me which beok you think would 
please my young friend best. Look at them all, and 
take time. 

“Oh, yes, sir. But I don’t wamt time! Anybody 
could tell in a minute which book a boy would like!” 

“ Which, then?” 

“Oh, this! this! this!—‘Histery of England,” all 
full of pictures ! ” 

“ But—here is Robinson Crusoe, and here is the 
‘ Arabian Nights;’ why not choose one of them?” 

“Oh, no, sim—don’t! They are about people that 
never lived, and things that arn't true; and though 
they are very interesting, I know there is no solid 
satisfaction in them like there is in this 2 

“ Well, now, “this? What is the great attraction of 
this to a boy? Why, it's nothing but dry history,” 





said Mr. Middleton, with an amused 

The lady and the little girl remained in the carriage, 
and Ishmael stood feasting his hungry eyes upem the 
books in the window, 

Presently the yolume he admired so much dis- 
appeared. 

“There I shall never see it any more!” said Ish- 
mael, with a sigh; but Pin) glad some boy is going to 
cet it! Ob, won't he be y te-night, theugh! 
Wish it was If Ne I don’t, neither; it's a sin to 
covet!” 

And a few minutes after the gentleman emerged 
from the shop with an oblong packet im his hand. 

“Tt was the last copy he had left, my ber, and I 
have secured it! 
friend will like it? ” asked Mr. Middleton. 

“ Oh, sir, I am sure he will!” exclaimed Ishmael, in 
sincere hearty sympathy with the prospective happiness 
of another. 

“Well, then, my little friend must take it,” said Ma. 
Middleton, offering the packet to Ishmael. 

* Sir!” exclaimed the latter. 

“It is for you, my boy. It is a testimonial of my re- 
gard for you! Receive it as such.” 

“Thank you, sir! Oh, thank yen a thousand, thou- 
sand times, sir! You don’t know how much I wanted 
this book and how glad T am.” 

“ You are very welcome, my boy; so run home now 
and enjoy it,” replied the gentleman, as he sprang into 
the carriage and took the reins. 

“Run home? How can he run home, uncle?” said 
Claudia. If he lives at the weaver's it is four miles 
off. How can he run it, or even walk it? Don’t you 
see how badly hurt he is? Why, he could scarcely 
limp to the shop! I think it would be only kind, 
uncle, to take him up beside you. We pass close by 
the weaver’s cottage, you know, in going home, and 
we could set him down. 

“Come along, then, my little fellow! The young 
princess says you are to ride home with us, and her 
highness’s wishes are not to be disobeyed!” laughed 
Mr. Middleton, holding out his hand to help the boy 
into the carriage. 

Ishmael made no objection to this proposal; but 
eagerly elambered up to the offered seat beside the gen- 
tleman. 

The reins were moved, and they set off'at a spanking 
paee, and were soon bowling along the turnpike. road 
that made a circuit through the forest towards Brudnell 
Heights. 

The sun had set, a fresh breeze Kad sprung up, and, 
as they were driving rapidly in the eye of the wind, 
there was scarcely an opportunity for conversation. 
In little more than half an hour they reached a point 
im the road within a few hundred yards of the weaver’s 


ary 

“ Here we are, my boy! Now, do you think youcan 
get home without help?” inquired Mr. Middleten, as 
he stopped the carriage. 

“Oh, yes, sir, thank you!” replied Ishmael, as he 
clambered down te the ground. He took off his hat 
beside the carriage, and making his best bow, said: 

“ Good evening, sir; good evening madam and miss; 
and thank you very much.” 

“Good evening, my little man; there, get along 
home with you out-of the night air,” said Mr. Mid- 
dleton. 

Mrs. Middleton and the Tittle lady nodded and smiled 
their adieux. 

And Ishmael struck into fhe narrow and half-hidden 
footpath that led from the highway to the cottage. 

e carriage started on ifs way. 
“A rather remarkable boy that,” said Mr. Middleton, 


Now, de you really think my young } 


as they drove along the forest road encircling the crest 
of the hill towards Bradnell Heights, that moonlit, dewy 
evening; “arather remarkable boy! He has an un- 
commonly fine head. 

“ He has a fine face, if it were not so pale and thin,” 
said Mrs. Middleton. 

“Poor fellow,” said Claudia, in a tone of deep pity, 
“he is thin and pale, isn’t he? And Fido is so fat 
and sleek ! 
Uncle!” 

“ Who, Fido?” 

“No, the other one, the boy! I say I'm afraid he 
den’t get enough to eat. Do you think he does?” 

“ J—I'm afraid not, my dear!” 

“Then I think it is a shame, uncle! Rich people 
ought not to let the poor, who depend upon them, 
starve! Papa says that I am to come into my mamma's 
fortune as soon as I am eighteen. When I do, nobody 
that I know shall want.” 

“Magnificent, my little princess, if you cam only 
carry out your ideas,” replied her uncle. 





| 





“Oh! but I will! I will, if it takes every shilling of 
my income! My mamma told me that when I grew up 
I must be the mother of the poor!” 

“ You will never reach that consummation of your 
hopes, my dear, by petting a peasant boy, even theugh 
ag do look upon him as little better than Fido,” said 

1. Middleton, as he drewup before the gates of Brud- 
nell. 

A servant was in attendance to open them. And 
as the party were now at home, the conversation ceased 
for the present. 

Claudia ran in to exhibit her purchases. 

Her favourite, Fido, rao to meet her, barking with 
delight. 





CHAPTER XXIIL 
ISHMAEL’S PROGRESS. 
Athwart his face when blushes pass 
To be so poor and weak, | + 

Hie falls into the dewy grass, 
To cool his fevered cheek ; 
And hears a music strangely made, 
That you have never heard 
A sprite in every rustling blade, 
That sings like any bird! 
Monckton Milnes. 

Mranwuttr, on that fresh, dewy, moonlight summer 
evening, along the narrow path leading through the 
wood behind the cottage, Ishmael limped—the happiest 
little fellow, despite his wounds and bruises, that ever 
lived. He was so happy, tat he half suspected his 
delight to be ail unreal, and feared to wake up presently 
and find it was but a dream, and see the httle black- 
eyed girl, the ride in the carriage, and above all the 
new “ Iilustrated History of England,” vanish into the 
land of shades! 

Tn this dazed frame of mind he reached the cottage 
and opened the door. 

The room was lighted only by the blazing logs of a 
wood fire, which the freshness of the late August 
eyening on the hills made not quite unwelcome. 

‘The room was in no respect changed within the last 
twelve years, The well cared for though humble fur- 
niture was still in its old position. 

Hannah, as of old, was seated at her loom, driving 
the shuttle back and forth with’s deafening clatter. 
Hannah's face was a little more sallow and wrinkled, 
and her hair a little more freely streaked with grey 
than of yore: that was all the change visible in her 
personal appearance. But long-continued solitude had 
rendered her as taciturn and unobservant as if she had 
been born deaf and blind. 

She had not seen Reuben Gray since that Sunday 
when Ishmael was christened, and Reuben insisted on 
bringing the child home; and when, in the bitterness 
of her woe and her shame, she had slammed the door 
in his face. Gray had left the neighbourhood, and it 
was reported that he had been promoted to the manage- 
ment of a rich farm. 

“There is your supper, child,” she said, without 
ceasing her work, or turning her head, as Ishmael 
entered 

Hannah was a good aunt; but she was net his 
mother; if she had been, she would at least, have turned 
round to look at the boy, and then she would have 
seen he was hurt, and would have asked an explana- 
tion. As it was she saw nothing. 

And Ishmael was very glad of it. He did not wish 
to be pitied or praised; he wished to be left to himself 
and his own devices, for this evening at least, when he 
had such a distinguished guest as his grand mew book 
to entertain! 

The sharp cries of a hungry stomach must be ap- 
peased, he knew; but with as little loss of time as pos- 
sible, particularly when there was a hungry brain wait- 
ing to set to work upon @ rich feast already prepared 
for it! 

So in three minutes he put away his bow! and spoon, 
drew his three-legged ‘stool to the corner of the fire- 
place, where he could see to read, seated himself, opened 
his packet, and displayed his treasure. It was a large, 


I'm afraid he doesn’t get enough to eat, | 


thick, octavo volume, bound in stout leather, and filled 
with portraits and pictured battle-scenes. Andon the 
fly-leaf was written : 

Presented to Ishmael Worth, as a reward of merit, by his 
friend, James Middleton. 

Ishmael read that with a new accession of pleasure. 
Then he turned the leaves to peep at the hidden jewels 
in this intellectual casket. Then he closed the book 
and laid it on his knees and shut his eyes and held his 
breath for joy. 

He had been enamoured of this beauty for months 
and months. He had fallen in love with it at first 
sight. He had loved it and longed for it with a pas- 
sionate ardour ever since. He had spent all his half- 
holidays in going to Baymouth and standing before 
Hamalin’s window, and staring at the book, and asking 
the price of it, and wondering if he should ever be able 
te save money enough to buy it. ‘Now, to be in love 
with an unattainable womaa is badenough. But to be 
in love with an unattainable book ——! Loverlike, he 
had thought of this book all day, and dreamt.of it all 
night; but never hoped to possess it! 

And now he really owned it! He had won it as a 
reward for courage, truth, and honesty! It was lying 
there on his knees. It was all his own! His intense 
satisfaction can only be compared to that of a youthful 
bridegroom who has got his beloved all to himself at 
last! It might have been said of the one, as it is often 
my of the other—“It was the happiest day of his 

Sweet the praise of nations! But I, ‘on whether, 
in all the viseissitudes, e trials and 
triumphs of his future life, Ishmael’ Worth. ever tasted 
_ kreen joy as he did this night mm the possession of 

is book ! 


He enjoyed it more than wealthy men enjey their 
great libraries. To him, this was the book ef books, 
because it.was the history of wn country. 

There were thousands and thousands of men, 
sons of gentlemen, in schools and colleges, reading this 
glorious history as a task, with indifference or disgust, 
while this poor boy, in the hiltop eottage, pored over 
its pages with all the enthusiasm of reverence and love. 
And why? what caused this difference? Because they 
were of the common-place, while he was one in a mil- 
lion. Ishmael Worth was an ardent lover and wor- 
shipper of his country, as well as of all that was 
great and goad.,; He possessed these, not by in- 
heritance, not by education, but by the direct inspira- 
tion of Heaven, who, passing over the wealthy and the 
prosperous, ordained this. poor outcast boy, this despised 
son of a country weaver, to become a great Power 
among the Peaple—a great Pillar of the State. 

No one could guéss this now. Not even the boy 
himself. He did not know that he was any richer in 
heart or brain than other boys of his age. No, most 
probably, by analegy, he thought, himself, im this re- 
spect as well as in all others, poorer than his neighbours. 
He covered his book carefully, and studied it persever- 
ingly ; studied it not only while it was a novelty, but 
after he had grown familiar with its incidents. 

I have dwelt:so long upon tls subject because the 
possession of this book at this time had a signal effect 
in forming Ishmael Worth’s character and directing the 
eurrent of the boy’s whole future life. It was’ ene of 


' the first media of his inspiration. ts heroes, its war- 


riors, and its statesmen were his idols, his models, and 
his exemplars. By studying them he beeame himself 
high-toned, chivalrous, and devoted. Through the 
whole autumn he worked hard all day, upheld with the 
prospect of returning hdmeat night tohis poor cottage 
and his silent aunt. He knew that Mr. Middleton had 
a first-class school at his house, and he envied the pri- 
vileged young gentlemen. who had the happiness to 
attend it; little knowing how wn-enviable a privilege 
the said young gentlemen considered that attendance, 
and how small a portion of happiness they derived from 


The winter set im early and severely. Hannah took 
a violent cold and was confined to her bed with inflam- 
matory rheumatism. For many weeks she was unable 
to do a stroke of work. During this time of trial Ish- 
mael worked for ising very early in the morning 
to get the frugal breakfast and set the house in order 
before going out to his daily occupation of “jobbing” 
with the professor. 

The Baymouth turnpike was about the only passable 
road in the neighbourhood. By it Ishmael walked on 
to the village, one bitter cold morning, to try to get 
credit for a quarter of 4 pound of tea. 

But Nutt would see him hanged first. 

Disappointed and sorrowful, Ishmael turned his 

from the town. He had come about.a mile on 
his homeward road, when something glowing like» 
coal of fire on the glistening whiteness of the snow 
caught his eye. 

It was a red moroceo poeket-book in the middle of 
the road. There was mot a human creature except 
Ishmael himself on the road or amywhere in sight. 
Neither had he passed any one on his way from the 
village. Therefore it was quite in vain that he leoked 





up and down and all around for the owner of the 
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pocket-book as he raised it from the ground. No 
possible claimant was to be seen. He opened it and 


examined its contents. It contaimed a little gold and 
silver, but a fortune for Ishmael in his present needy 
condition. There was no name on the pocket-book, and 
not a of paper in it by which the owner might be 
discovered. There was nothing in it but the untrace- 
able silver and gold. It seemed to have dropped from 
heaven for Ishmael’s own benefit!, This was his 
thought as he turned with the impulse to fly directly 
back to the village and invest a portion of the money 
in necessaries for Hannah. 

What was it that suddenly arrested his steps? The 
recollection that the money was noi his own! that to 


use it even for the best purpose in the world would be | 


an act of dishonesty. 

When Ishmael had trudged another mile of his 
homeward road, it suddenly occurred to him that he 
might possibly meet or overtake the owner of the 
pocket-book, who would know his property in a mo- 
ment if he, should see it, And with this thought he 
carried it conspicuously in his hand until he reached 
home, without having met a human being. 

It was about noon when, he returned. Hannah was 
in bed; but she turned her hungry eyes anxiously on 
him—as she eagerly inquired: 

“Did you bring the tea, Ishmael ?” 

“No, aunt Hannah; Mr. Nutt wouldn't trust me,” 
replied the boy, sadly, sinking down in a chair; for he 
was very weak from insuflicient food, and the long 
walk had exhausted him. 

Hannah began to complain piteously.. You would 
fret, too, if you were sick in bed, and longing for a eup 
of tea, without having the means of proeuring it. 

To divert her thoughis, Ishmael went and showed 
the pocket-book, and told her the history of his finding 
it. 

Hannah seized it with the greedy grasp with which 
the starving catch at money. She opened it, and 
counted the gold and silver. 

“ Where did you say you found it, Ishmael ? ” 

“T tald you a mile out of the village.” 

“Only that little way! Why didn’t you go back 
and buy my tea?” she inquired with an injured 
look. 

“Oh, aunt! the money wasn’t mine, you know!” 
said Ishmael. 

“Well, I don’t say it was. But you might have 
borrowed a shilling from it,and the owner would never 
have minded, for I dare say he'd be willing to give a 
reward ‘for finding the pocket-book. You might bave 
bouglit my tea if you had cared ferme! But nobody 
cares for me now! No one ever did:but Reuben! poor 
fellow!” 

“Indeed, aunt Hannah, I do care for you a great 
deal! I love you dearly; and I did want to take some 
of the money and buy your tea.” 

“ Why didn’t you ‘do it, then?” 

“ Oh, aunt Haunah, the.Lord has commanded, ‘Thou 
shalt not steal.’ ” 

* It wouldu’t have been stealing; it would have been 
borrowing. I would give anything in the world for a cup 
of tea, because I know it would do mesomuch good, and 
Ican't getit! And yon have money in your pocket and 
won't buy it forme! No, not if I die for the want of 
it! You, that I have been a mother to! ‘That's the 
way you pay me, is it, forall my care?” 

Pe py dropped his eyes to the ground and sighed 
y. 

And Hannah put up her hands to her face, and cried. 

You see Hannah was honest; but she was not heroic; 
her nerves were very weak. and her spirits very low. 
Inflammatory rheumatism is often more or less com- 
plicated with heart-disease. And the latter is a great 
demoralizer of mind as well as body. And that was 
Hannah's case. We mast make every excuse for the 
weakness of the poor, over-tasked, all-enduring, long- 
suffering woman, broken-down at last. 

But not a thought of blaming her entered Ishmael’s 
mind. Full of love, he bent over her, saying: 

“Oh, Aunt Mannah, don't, don't cry! Yon shall 
have your tea this very evening; indeed you shall!” 
And he stooped and kissed her tenderly. 

Then he put on his cap and went and took his only 
treasure, his beloved “History ;” and cold, hungry and 
tired as he was, he set off again to walk the four long 
miles to the village, to try to sell his book:for half-price 
to the trader. 

Ishmael, with his book under his arm, went as fast as 
his exhausted frame would permit hira on the road 
towards Baymouth. But as he was obliged to walk 
slowly, and pause to rest frequently, he made but little 
Progress, 80 that it was three o’clook im the ‘afternoon 
before he reached Hamlin’s book ‘shop. 

There was a customer ‘present, avid Ishmael had to 
wait until the man was served ‘and had departed, 
before he eould mention bis own humble errand. This 
short interval ishmael spent in taking:the brown paper 
cover off his book, and looking fondly at the cherished 
volume. It was like taking a last leave of it. Do not 
blame this as a weakness. He was so poor,'so very 


in life. The tears rose to his eyes, but he kept them 
from falling. 

When the customer was gone, and the bookseller was 
at leisure, Ishmael approached and laid the volume on 
the counter, saying : 

“Have you another copy of this work in the shop, 
Mr. Hamlin? ” 

“No; I wish I had half a dozen; for I could sell 
them all; but I intend to ordér some to-day.” 

“Then maybe you would buy this one back from 
me at half-price? I have taken such care of it. Look 
at it for yourself.” 


writing on the fly-leaf; that would have to be torn out, 
you know; so that the book could never be sold asa 


hand one, at half-price.” 

“Sir?” questioned Ishmael, in sad amazement. 

“Yes; because, you know, I must have my own little 
profit on it.” 

“Oh, I see; yes, to be sure,” assented Ishmael, with 
a heavy sigh. 

But to part with his treasured volume and get no 
more than that! It was like Esaw selling his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. 

However, the pvor cannot argue with the prosper- 
ous. The bargain was soon struck. ‘he book was 
sold. And then the dealer, feeling a twinge of con- 
science, gave him a shilling in addition. 

“Thank you, sir; I wiil take this out in paper and 
wafers, if you please. I want some particularly,” said 
Ishmael. 

Having received some writing-paper and a small 
box of wafers, the lad asked the loan of pen and 
ink; and then, standing at the counter, he wrote a 
dozen circulars as follows: 

FOUND—A POCKET-BOOK. 

On the the Baymouth Turnpike-road, on Friday morning, 
I picked up a Pocket-book, which the owner can have by 
coming to ine. at the Hill Cottage, and proving his property. 

IsuataEL Wortt. 

Having finished these, he thanked the bookseller and 
left the shop, saying to himself : 

“T won't keep that about me much longer, te be a 
constant temptation.” 

He first went and bought a quarter of a pound of 
tea and some sugar from Nutt’s general shop, for Han- 
nth; and leaving them there until he should have got 
through his work, he went round the village and 
wafered up his twelve posters at various conspicuous 
ints on fences, walls, &c. 

Then he called for his provisions, and set out on his 
long walk home. 
(To be continued.) 








PERSEVERANCE. 


Onward, onward! Persevere! 
Never be with trifles daunted; 

Hope will come your hearts to cheer 
With an energy unwonted. 


Onward, onward! Firm and true! 

Be not by delays dejected ; 
Keep your object clear in view. 

It may be gain’d when least ‘expected. 
Should you fail a time or two, 

Never mind it, try again; 
Steadily your aim pursue, 

Your labour may not prove in vain. 
Many a battle hath been won 

3y @ bold, undaunted bearing, 

Diiliculties overcome 

By a spirit persevering. 





READING CHARACTER. 


THE world often forms a false estimate of a man’s 
character, which will sometimes go for years in disguise, 
until detected by the light of some accidental circum- 
stance brought to bear upon it. Under the guise of a 
bully, for instance, how often struts the pusilianimous 
craven. The fop will sometimes turn out, when you 
know him thoroughly, to be a man of talent and infor- 
mation, hiding himself under a bushel of fine clothes for 
some inscrutable purpose. Gruff old gentlemen are 
often remarked to be charitable to the poor, and bland 
old gentlemen are sometimes the reverse. Reading 
character is an art in itself. There ave nice shades and 
touches only to be'discerned by the practised eye; and 
by such apparently insignificant. points character may 
tvequently be determined. 

Lafitte, the eminent French banker, owed his first 
start in life to the circumstance of his being seen to 
pick up apin in the court-yard, as he was going to call 
upon a wealthy person for the purpose of seeking 
employment. ‘the man who would pick up a pin, 
thought the wealthy person, must have some thrift 
about him, and so he gave him employment, and found 
that he had not mistaken his character. 





voor; this*book was his only treasure and his only joy 





* Yes, [ see it looks perfectly fresh ; but here is some | 


new one again; I should have to sell it as a second- | 


England, was extremely dissipated in his youth, to the 


great trouble of his grand-uncle, old Sir John Lowther, 
who was very wealthy, and meant to make him his 
heir. So annoyed was the old gentleman, however, at 
the stories continually circulated respecting the extra 
vagances of his nephew, that he took a journey up to 
London, for the purpose of altering his will in favow 
| of other relatives. While there, Lonsdale used to cal! 
upon him every day, to pay his respects. Sir John 
i sl smoked ef an evening, and, on one ovcasion, 
| having asked his nephew for a piece of paper to light 
| his pipe, the latter drew from his pocket a letter, and, 
tearing off the’ blank half of it, rolled it up to make a 
lighter, carefally extinguishing it and putting it away 
on the mantlepiece when his uncle had got his pip 
alight. This little touch of economy was not lost upon 
Sir John, who saw that his nephew possessed a natura! 
inclination for order and “ making the most of things,” 
from which a good crop might be expected after the 
harvest of wild oats. And so the old gentleman did 
not alter his will; nor, as it turned out, could his 
fortune have'fallen into better hands than those of th« 
once dissipated ‘nephew. 

The “ maddening cup” is said to be the greatest test 
of real character. “When the wine is in the trutl 
comes out.” One of the kings of England~an Edward 
| if we remember ri¢htly—was so convinced of this fact 
| that he never appointed any person to any office about 
| the court, until he had first put him through the ordea! 
|; of a “big drunk.” Once he had a new chaplain t 
initiate in this way, and the reverend gentleman, when 
well over his third bottle, talked so well and enthusias 
tically about horses and hunting, that the king proposed 
to him the position of stud-groom instead of chaplain 
The offer was accepted, and,.as the old chronicler ot 
the oceasion tells us, “ Although ye pulpitte might have 
suffered no loss, ‘yet ye king’s mews (stables) had for 
certain a great gayne.” 














Ur to the 13th of April last no less than 7,402,339 
gallons of petroleum had been shipped from New York 
| to foreign ports. London and Liverpool are the two 
| great receiving ports of American petroleum—over 
} 1,008,000 gallons having been sent to each of these 

places at the date stated. In addition to the above, 
| 3,363,608 gallons have been shipped from Portland, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltiuore, making a total of 
10,755,947 gallons. The petroleum trade with foreign 
nations has already attained to gigantic proportions. 


RoMANCE IN ReAt Lire.—About twelve yearssince 
a gentleman and magistrate of the county of Worcester 
was struck with the singing of a nailmaker's daughte: 
at C——. At his request she was taken from the nail- 
block, treated as one of his family, aud neither pains 
nor money were spared to fit her for her future vo- 
cation, that of a public singer.. Soon after she had made 
a most successful debit her kind friend and patron was 
removed by the ,stroke of death, Time relied on, and 
the fair cantatrice was gladly heard not only in the 
noble Town Hall, but:also in London and New York. 
But now we must introduce a new character on the 
seene, The young Jady’s patron had an only son, a 
magistrate and barrister, who had not been a listless 
hearer or observer of the good voice; and, better still, 
the good looks and exemplary conduct of our heroine. 
And with him the saying of the wise man, “ Many waters 
cannot quench loye,” was fully seen, The broad At- 
lantic offered no barrier to. the passion of his heart; he 
sought, wooed, and won her, and within twelve miles 
of Birmingham, the marriage-bells will ring forth 
merrily, because two loving hearts will be united to- 
gether until “ death do them part.” 


A Brave £oipirr.—A letter from Canada, alluding 
to the wreck of the Anglo-Saxon, says:—“ Private 
Flick informed me that there were six soldiers on board, 
a corporal and three privates, 100th Regiment, a bands- 
man 63rd Regiment, and Sergeant Roberts, 17th Regi- 
ment, and that he (Flick) made an eiiort to get into one 
of the boats before the other male passengers, when 
Sergeant Roberts addressed: him and the other seldiers, 
telling them, as he pointed towards the sea, ‘that it was 
their grave, and to face it like soldiers.’ ‘Chey obeyed 
his command, ‘he corporal of the 100th folded his 
arms and stood contemplating the whole affair with 
apparent indifferenee until ‘the ship went down, in 
about forty minutes after she struck, when they all 
avent down with her, Carter and Flick being the only 
survivors: the former saved kimself by swiming toa 
crevice in the rock, and the latter by #linging to @ por- 
tion of the saloon deck. Mrs. Thomas stated to me 
that she was the last person'saved by poor Roberts. He 
caught her by the waist, and, with superhuman energy, 
flung her into a boat that was some distance from the 
ship, and threw his great coat after her, telling her it 
would keep her warm. Ho then ran to the ladies’ 
cabin, and broke opea a trank, from which he took a 
garment for the purpose of clothing a female who was 
almost in a naked state, and, in the act of patting it on 
her, the ship went down, consigning him and the num- 








Lord Lonsdale, Keeper #f the’ Seal to William II. of 





ber previously stated to a watery tomb.” 
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MIRANDA. 


——_—@———— 
CHAPTER XIv. 
Yet oft we see that some in humble state 
Are cheerful, pleasant, happy, and content ; 
When those indeed that are of higher fate, 
With vain additions do their thoughts torment. 
Lady Carew. 

Wutte the March winds were still piping, Stephen 
Baldwin and his family once more sought their too 
often forsaken home at Grantley Hall. Mr. Baldwin 
immediately turned his attention towards the carrying 
on of those incomplete works of improvement which 
years before, under his favourable auspices, had been 
commenced. 

Blanche found herself full of hope and joy—for she 
‘nad perfect faith in her father’s power to bring her 
early trials to a happy issue; and through him she 
often heard that Horace was still at Vanizzi’s studio, 
and in a fair way of doing well. 

Mrs. Baldwin was happier than ever before—happier 
in herself, and happiest in her husband and daughter. 

Even Stephen Baldwin had lost that habitually pon- 
dering, careworn, anxious expression that seemed to 
have permanently settled on his countenance. He now 
looked younger, stronger, and in better health than for 
years before; and his wife thanked God in her heart, 
as she said: 

“ Yes—this active, useful life of » country gentleman 
is exactly what he needs now—it is exactly the life that 
will unbend, refresh, and recreate his health and ener- 
gies!” 

Yes—this was a delightful regenerating life for him: 
would it might have lasted longer. 














In the meantime passages from denunciatory speeches 
were frequently reported, and quoted, and the members 
of Mr. Baldwin's family often saw them in the columns 
of the newspapers. And the sight of one such always 
gave Blanche great distress. One day, after reading a 
bitter vituperative invective launched by the fiery 
young orator against her father, she dropped the paper, 
and suddenly burst into a passionate fit of tears. Her 
father took her hand and sought tp soothe and quiet her. 
But she refused to be comforted, saying, between her 
sobs, that this acrimonious hatred between two that she 
loved so much would break her heart. And her father 
calmly and silently held her hand until the gust was 
past; and then, when he could get a look at her tear- 
ful, flushed, half-hidden face, he smiled on her with 
that smile of conscious power, noble benignity, and 
liberal interpretation that ever excited her gratitude and 
love, and inspired her with faith and hope. He said: 

“My dear, never mind. I do not like Horace the 
less on account of his frank, hearty, cordial, thorough 
antagonism to myself. It grows out of a misconcep- 
tion so great that, when it is discovered, the boy's wild, 
honest heart will experience a revolution in my favour 
of such a nature that his returning affection will be apt 
to embarrass me more than ever his hatred did. My 
dear, be hopeful for him—his traits of character are es- 
sentially noble and heroic—his errors those of youth 
and enthusiasm. He will come right!” 

And when the crisis came, and the election was de- 
cided, he felt a pang of sympathy with the disappoint- 
ment. and chagrin of the fiery young Horace. He 
longed to pour into his ear the words of counsel, com- 
fort, and strength; he felt increased anxiety on ac- 
count of the boy, and made numerous inquiries con- 


But Stephen | cerning him: fruitless inquiries—for immediately after 


Baldwin was, above all things, a statesman andj the decision of the election, Horace had disappeared 


politician, and he could not by any possibility divide 
himself from the political interests of his country—they 
attracted him with an irresistible force. 

Now a new question of national policy arose of a 
mature so important and exciting, comprising in. itself 
so many bitterly conflicting interests, that the two 
great political parties of the country were shivered into 
fractions. 

This desperate state of affairs, with his party divided, 
as well as against all other parties, gave Stephen 
Baldwin the greatest pain poh ag tn Lag ales that 
was soon augmented by a letter from Vanizzi, inform- 
ing him that his protégé, Mr. Horace O’Neil, had left 
his studio, left incomplete two or three very promising 
works of art, and that he had gone to “parts un- 
known.” 

The simple fact was this— 

At the very first note of alarm, at the first sound of 
the trumpet heralding a fierce political strife, Horace 
‘had thrown down chisel and hammer, model and copy, 
tushed from the studio, and hurled himself, body and 
soul, pell-mell into the very thickest of the strife. 
While gentle Blanche was weeping over his disap- 
pearance, Stephen Baldwin soon heard of him. 

“This will never do!” said Stephen Baldwin to his 
wife. “That boy will do an incalculable amount of 
mischief to himself as well as to others! No man can 
serve two masters—he can never be an eminent sculptor 
and a successful politician. He is the most unmanage- 
able fellow I ever met with in my life, but he must be 
be drawn out of this somehow! Art is his true voca- 
tion—not politics: he was never intended by nature 
for a politician—to him politics is a totally illegitimate 
occupation, to which he was first instigated by his 
fierce, unreasonable antagonism to myself, and after- 
wards by the pleasing discovery of his own power of 
eloquence! And guided by the same spirit of opposi- 
tion, he has taken false views, and adopted without ex- 
amination most dangerous principles, of which he will 
be ashamed when he grows older and comes to under- 
stand them!” 

It is not to be supposed that Stephen Baldwin was 
forgotten in this contest. He was called to the field of 
political action by appeals made to him from personal 
and political friends. 

Thus urged, Stephen Baldwin consented once more 
to enter the arena of political strife. 

This determination of Mr. Baldwin was excessively 
distasteful to all his family; but it was from various 
and opposite reasons that they disliked it. 

Mrs. Baldwin, grieved to see him return to that field 
of harassing labour in which his health, and strength, 
and peace had been alzeady almost exhausted; it re- 
quired all her faith and patience to enable her to bear 
it. She knew that Stephen Baldwin’s public career 
was or ought to be ever—that there were no new 
honours to be gained by him in entering again upon a 
public life. 

Blanche grieved that her father left off his pleasant 
daily rides with them from place to place, to watch over 
the “ improvements,” and that he gave up his evening 
talks and readings—that he was absent from them so 
frequently, and for so long a time—that his heurs at 
home were mostly taken up by political friends and ad- 
herents—and mostly that he lost his cheerfulness, and 
grew thoughtful, anxious, and haggard, 


from the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Baldwin, however, wrote to his friend Vanizzi, 
telling him that he felt great interest in the well-doing 
of the young sculptor; that he knew the boy, in his 
disappointment, dejection, and morbid pride, would 
never voluntarily present himself at the studio he had 
left so suddenly and cavalierly ; and requesting him to 
inquire out and write to his former pupil, and invite 
his return. 

In a month after sending this letter, Mr. Baldwin 
had the gratification of receiving one from the old 
sculptor, informing him that he had recovered his 
student—that Horace was with him; but so depressed, 
so ill, so despairing as to be almost incapable of work. 
He wrote that the youth had expressed a desire to go 
to Rome, to study the old masters; but that he had not 
the means of paying even his travelling expenses—to 
say nothing of the cost of living after he should get 
there. He further wrote, that he thought nothing 
could so in all respects benefit the young artist as a few 
years’ residence in that old city of the arts. 

Mr. Baldwin read this letter with unqualified plea- 
sure, then communicated its contents to his wife, and 
said : 

“ Now this falls out exactly as I would have it—ex- 
actly as I amticipated! He wants to go and cultivate 
his art in Rome—and I can send him there! ” 

Mrs. Baldwin's eyes questioned him. 

“ Ah! I see what you are doubting, Miranda! You 
think that if that young man never gets to Rome in 
any other way, he will never consent to owe his visit 
to me! Very likely, if he is permitted to know any- 
thing about it! But that shall not be! He shall go, 
and never dream that he goes at any one’s cost but his 
own! This is my plan: only yesterday I procured for 
our friend Major an appointment at Rome! I will 
get him to advertise for a private secretary to a gentle- 
man about to go to Rome for a residence of several 
years. I will take care that Horace sees this advertise- 
ment! He will be sure to seize the opportunity, and 
answer it! He will be engaged, of course, and will ac- 
company his employer to Rome!” 

“ Yes; but in the meantime, while occupied with the 
duties of his situation, how will he be able to study his 
art?” 

“T might answer you, love, that, with a real devo- 
tion to art, he would find opportunities; but I mean 
not so—I mean to clear his way! Bya private under- 
standing with the major—who has already one secre- 
tary appointed by the government—lI will arrange it 
so that his situation shall be a sinecure and a vehicle 
for the income that I shall settle upon him, and that 
shall be paid him through Major ——, in the guise of 
his secretary’s salary!” 

“ That is an excellent plan, indeed! And I presume 
Major —— will gladly accede to your proposal ? ” 

“Certainly: it will make no trouble or expense for 
the major, and he will be glad at once to oblige me and 
to secure a desirable addition to his party. It will 
also fall directly in with the major’s benevolence and 
love of patronising genius, to afford this young man 
all the advice and assistance he may require!” 

“Your purpose is certainly admirable, and —— but 
I did not intend the impertinence of praising you, 
Stephen Baldwin!” said the lady, with eyes soulful of 
love and honour fixed upon his face. 











In a few weeks the plan that Mr. Baldwin had 
sketched was fully carried out. And Horace, with a 
handsome outfit and liberal provision, and totally igno- 
rant of his magnanimous benefactor, went to Rome 
with Major ——, ostensibly as his private secretary, 
really as Stephen Baldwin's protegé, committed to the 
major’s care, to guide and assist in the study of sculp 
ture. 

In the meantime, Miss Clara, as usual, monopolized 
Sir Edward Leighton. That undecided young gentleman 
had. been absent during several! months past, making’a 
tour of the south. Now, on his return, he was paying 
his farewell visit to Grantley Hall. His incentive iu 
going on that journey had not been so much the desire 
of travelling and of seeing fresh portions of the country, 
as the wish to cast off the yoke of Miss Clara, break 
the charm of habit and ex cy, and afterwards 
return to Grantley Hall a free man, to transfer his 
attentions to Blance Baldwin. 

Alas for him! He had returned; but the family, who 
were not at all in his secret, quietly and tacitly aban- 
doned him to the tender mercies of Miss Clara, who 
calmly and as an understood matter of course took pos- 
session of her serf. And the last state of that mau was 
worse than the first. _ It was in vain that he struggled 
against his self-made fate—it was like beating the air 
Miss Clara always wanted him, and she always had 
him. Blance was always with her parents, busy, occu- 
pied, and unobservant. Even had the opportunity 
offered, he dared not offend Miss Baldwin by presenting 
himself with any abrupt disclosure of his preference. 
Too often he had pictured to himself the look of indig- 
nant astonishment with which it would have been met. 

And it was in vain that he tried to approach her by 
extremely refined and delieate degrees—for her instincts 
and perceptions were still more refined and delicate than 
his advances; and at the least dropping of his tone as 
he addressed her, or melting of his eye as it sought hers, 
her beautiful radiant face would, as it were, freeze into 
a distance and hauteur that chilled him to the heart. 
This manner was not assumed by the young girl—it 
was the natural and involuntary revelation of her feel- 
ings, as unconscious as it was sincere. She could not 
help it. 

Something of a cold disgust, 

Wonderful and most unjust— 
Something of a surly fear 

Weighed her heart when he was near. 


And this feeling and this manner had no reference to 
the prior claims either of Horace on the one hand, or 
of Clara on the other. If both had been ‘out: of the 
question, she could not have endured Sir Edward Leigh- 
ton’s suit; and involuntarily she made him feel it. 

And finally, piqued and humbled, he withdrew his 
love-tones’ and love-glances from the cold, ungrateful 
girl, and confined them where he knew they would be 
more welcome. His conscience also pricked him 
somewhat in regard to Clara. He felt that it was 
not exactly the course of a man of honour to per- 
severe month after month, for more than a year, in 
attentions to one woman, while his heart and his pur- 
poses were fixed upon another—for, poor! fellow, with 
the usual blindness of victims upon such occasions, he 
never dreained that it was Miss Clara who courted him 
all this time. , 

And, adding to the prompting of his conscience— 
which, let us hope, was the motive power of the greatest 
weight—there were these less influences: The family 
in Grantley Hall, and the world outside, too, expected 
him to marry Miss Clara: he ‘had led them to 
expect it: Had he now the moral courage to disap- 
point a reasonable expectation? And then, certainly, 
in a rational and worldly point of view, Clara 
was quite: as eligible as Blanche. She was the 
co-heiress of her sister, and her money would be very 
useful in building up his own decayed fortunes: not 
that Sir Edward was & mercenary fortune-hunter—for 
such was really not his character or purpose; only on 
this occasion he committed the not unusual introver- 
sion of lugging in his interest to encourage and support 
his conscience in the performance of a duty. And then, 
as for external prettiness, Clara, he thought, was cer- 
tainly prettier than Blanche. Her skin was moresnowy, 
and her features smaller and chiselled with a mor 
classic regularity. And then, again, her manner, per- 
fected during her residence at foreign courts, was 
assuredly more high-bred, more aristocratic than that 
of Blanche. In short, Sir Edward, like a wiser fox 
than he really was, depreciated the arbour grapes hung 
high above his head, and praised the flavour of the 
berries in his reach. 

Still he had not quite made up his mind how to act. 

In the meantime, Miss Clara’s heart, or rather her 
vanity, sickened with hope deferred—and well it might, 
poor girl: it was no joke to be daily expecting and 
longing for a proposal for nearly two years, until, ‘ out 
of her grief and her impatience,” she was almost driven 
to make it herself. 

An accident often decides the conduct of an undecided 
character. Such a chance precipitated the fate of Sir 
Edward Leighton, at.the very moment he imagined 
himself free. This was the way of it: he had resolved 
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to travel fora month or two, and he thought that during 
his absence he would be able to determine upon some 
definite course of action. When he announced his in- 
tended journey to the family, they listened in polite in- 
difference, wishing him a pleasant tour and a speedy 
yeturn, &c.—all except Clara. She heard in dismay, 
asking herself what could that man mean, and whether 
he would goaway again without coming to an under- 
standing with her? In the time that intervened be- 
tween the morning of his announcement and the day of 
his departure she grew daily more troubled and anxious. 
She could have indulged herself with many a good 
hearty cry. 

But the hour came in which he was to bid them all 
farewell. Stephen Baldwin was to accompany him to 
the village. 

He took leave of Mrs. Baldwin and Blanche in the 
library, and then sought the presence of Clara, who 
had purposely isolated herself in the empty drawing- 
room, to afford him a last opportunity of declaring him- 
self. If he could escape that parting hour, she thought, 
then he certainly would be lost to her hopes for ever. 

He did escape it—or rather he thought he did. He 
entered gaily, spoke to her smilingly, paid her some 
graceful, unmeaning compliment, kissed her hand, and 
bade her adieu. 

“There, he was gone, sure enough, without doing 
her justice!” she said. 

And, overwhelmed with disappointed ambition, mor- 
tified vanity, and even wounded affection—for the 
frivolous girl rather liked the young man around whom 
so many hopes clustered—she threw herself down upon 
the sofa in a passion of tears. 

Some one entered hastily. 

“T wonder what I did with my gloves? Good 
Heavens! Miss Baldwin! Clara~dearest Clara! What 
is the matter? - I beg your pardon, Clara!” 

It was Sir Edward Leighton; and he was bending 
over her, frightened, pleased, remorseful, flattered, all 
at once. 

Now, of course, you know what followed. 

Sir Ndward Leighton deferred his journey, and that 
forenoon, when he should have been on the road, he 
was closeted with Stephen Baldwin, telling him that his 
happiness depended on the possession of Miss Clara's 
fair hand. Miss Clara herself was in Mrs. Baldwin's 
chamber, sitting on a sofa between Mrs. Baldwin and 
Blanche, with a hand clasped in the hand of each, and 
—a heroine for once in her life—being wept andsmiled 
over by the maiden, who kissed and caressed her, and 
wished her joy over and. over again. 

It was the next day, after breakfast, that Mrs. Bald- 
win desired the presence of Miss Clara in her own 
apartment, for a private interview. Then and there 
the lady revealed to her adopted daughter the history 
of her true parentage, and placed her mother’s letter in 
her hands. 

Clara heard the story with many tears—tears . of 
false shame, vexation, and even remorse, when she re- 
membered her cold, haughty manner to her poor, lov- 
ing, unknown mother. But soon every other feeling 
was swallowed up in the fear of the effect the know- 
ledge of this would have upon her affianced and his in- 
tentions towards her. Mrs. Baldwin reassured her. 

“Have you seen any change in his manner either 
last evening or this morning ? ” inquired the lady. 

“No, mamma—he is very good!” = *'": 

“Then be at ease—he is well informed of all that I 
have told you! During the interview in the ‘library, 
yesterday morning, Mr. Baldwin put Sir Edward in 
possession of all the facts !” 

Miss Clara was surprised and comforted. She 
began to experience the conviction that there was no 
one she had yet met who was as selfish as herself. It 
was a little glimmering of light and warmth Jet in upon 
her cold and darkened spirit. 

Clara retired to her own room, to read her poor 
mother’s first and last letter—that fond letter, so full of 
yearning affection—to read and to shed tears’ of re- 
pentance over it. 

A The next day, by the earnest advice of Mrs. Baldwin, 
Clara wrote to her brother. Mr. Baldwin inclosed it 
in a letter of explanation from himself to Horace, and 
for greater safety sent it off in the official mail-bag to 

me. 

One month from this time, Sir Edward Leighton and 
Miss Clara were quietly married at the village church, 
by the Rev. Mr. Wyburn, and the same morning left 
for a tour. 

And soon after their departure, Mr. Baldwin and his 
family left Grantley Hall for the winter. 


CHAPTER XVL 


Love takes as many shapes as Proteus d 
Taming the lion into Gentichemt Old Play. 
Horace had been many months in Rome. At first, 
quite absorbed in the contemplation of the wonders of 
the “ Eternal City,” he did not speculate too curiously 
upon the singular fact that, while in the receipt of a 
very liberal remuneration for implied services as pri- 





vate secretary, his time’ was left entirely at his own 
disposal, 

And even if he suddenly recollected that he was 
doing absolutely nothing in return for ‘the handsome 
salary he received, he would say to himself that he 
supposed it must be all right—that certainly he was 
always at Major "3 commands, who could avail 
himself of his presence whenever he pleased to do so. 

And therefore Horace continued as before, haunting 
the old churches and palaces, and dreaming away his 
life amid their wonderful collections of painting and 
sculpture. 

This interval of repose seemed really necessary for 
the soothing down of those turbulent and excitable 
emotions, the last subsiding throes of that mental 
storm which had so lately shaken his whole nature. 

From the scene of his passionate love and bitter dis- 
appointment, of his burning hatred, fierce. political 
war, and humiliating defeat he was now far separated 
by distance and time. 

He was where he had so greatly longed to be—in 
the old city of the arts—surrounded by the awful 
monuments of the long-buried, glorious past. And 


great was the calm that slowly descended upon his | 


spirit. 


Now, free from the strife of evil passions. free to | 


ponder over the entire past, involuntarily he com- 
menced to question the wisdom and rectitude of his 
own conduct. In vain he sought to stifle or escape 
from these self-questionings; they recurred at unex- 
pected times and places. Everywhere—under the 
shadowy arches of some ancient ruin, in the dim aisles 
of some gorgeous old church—even in his own cham- 
ber, in the watches of the night—whispered the still, 
small voice, summoning up visions of those friends he 
had done his utmost to estrange and alienate for ever 
—visions of Blanche, in her angelic loveliness; of Mrs. 
Baldwin in her noble, matronly beauty; of Stephen 
Baldwin, with his majestic benignity of brow: all—all 
so incompatible with that egotism, pride, and ambition 
with which he had so bitterly charged them—with 
which he now began to suspect he had so rashly and 
falsely charged them. Still, Blanche was going to be 
married to Sir Edward Leighton. True, he himself— 
Horace—had in anger broken away from her, had cast 
her plighted faith back in her face, had flung himself 
out of the neighbourhood—and so had left her free to 
contract another engagement. Yet still —— 

In the midst of these self-questionings, self-re- 
proaches, and self-justifications, his second quarter 
came to an end, and he was wakened up by having his 
second quarterly payment placed in his hands. The 
money almost seemed to scorch his palm. 

“ Oh, this will never do!” he said; “I do not under- 
stand this at’all! I cannot continue to receive a salary 
for nothing!” 

He hastened to the presence of his employer, and 
told him as much. 

“Well, my dear young friend,” said the major, lay- 
ing down his newspaper, “ what is to be done? We 
cannot help it—I am also receiving a salary for living 
here in idleness. My office is just at present a perfect 
sinecure—there is positively nothing doing at the lega- 
tion. But shall I upon that account throw it up? 
Nonsense! Be easy, my young friend, lest in a few 
days or weeks you should have to complain of too much 
business ! ” 

The old gentleman resumed his paper, while Horace, 
with a relieved conscience, retired. From that day, for 
many weeks, he gave himself up, heart and soul, to the 
study of his art. 

* * * * . * 

At the end of the third quarter, Horace was for the 
third time brought face to face with the salary he 
had not earned. - Upon this occasion he absolutely re- 
fused to touch it. To the major’s remonstrances he 
further replied, that unless in the current quarter he 
could make himself of some service, he should beg leave, 
at the end of it, to retire from his situation. The young 
man said this with a firmness of purpose that Major 
—— could not hope to shake. 

Therefore by the next home mail the major wrote to 
his friend, Stephen Baldwin, that his young protegé was 
growing very unmanageably conscientious upon the 
subject of his salary, and that he would certainly leave 
him at the close of the current quarter. Major 
requested permission to avert this event by making 
known to the young gentleman the name and the inten- 
tions of his patron. 

Meanwhile the months rolled round, and brought 
Mr. Baldwin’s answer to the major’s letter concerning 
Horace’s situation. Stephen Baldwin wrote that the 
young man’s scruples were just and honourable to him ; 
that he was glad to find he entertained and was 
governed by them. He requested his friend Major—— 
to offer no further opposition to Horace’s purpose of 
leaving his present’ position; but; on the contrary, to 
encourage him to devote himself exclusively to his art. 
He said that he himself would take care that the young 
sculptor should receive orders for work enough to keep 
|e ga Gem closed in the same letter, to 
begin with, was a very liberal order from a retired 


merchant, a lover and patron of art, and a friend of 
Stephen Baldwin, who had once before, at the sugges- 
tion of the latter, employed the young sculptor, 

In something less than a week from the receipt of 
this letter, of which Horace knew nothing, the last 
quarter expired, and the young secretary came, accord- 
ing to his word, to resign his situation. Then it was 
that, without mentioning Stephen Baldwin's friendly 
agency in the matter, Major placed in the hands 
of the young artist the letter of his wealthy patron, 
containing an order for a pair of full-sized busts— 
namely, a copy in marble of the head of the Apollo Bel- 
videre and one of the Venus de Medicis. And Horace, 
frank and impulsive in all things, joyfully expressed 
his swrprise and his pleasure. 

And now, with a mind relieved of care and in- 
spired by hope, the young artist went diligently to 
work. As the year rolled on, more orders poured in 
upon him. 





He might have been happy, but for the thought of 
| Blanche—that was the gnawing “ worm i’ the bud” of 
| his peace. He watched the papers in an almost agoniz- 
| ing dread, to see the announcement of her marriage—the 
sentence of his own despair. He found it not. But 
| what he did find was the continued report of Stephen 
Baldwin’s publiccareer—his proceedings, his resolutions, 
his speeches, all revealing that Christian principle go- 
verning political action; that clear-sighted, far-reach- 
ing wisdom, that pure and high-souled patriotism, 
which, despite all the strength of the boy’s stubborn 
prejudices, constrained his admiration and esteem. He 
struggled stoutly against this influence—but in vain— 
for everything he heard or read of Stephen Baldwin dis- 
abused him of a prejudice, and gave him new cause for 
esteem. At last he ceased to resist the strong attrac- 
tion that was drawing his heart towards the noblest 
man of his age. Sometimes, even in the presence of 
the major, Horace, with his frank impetuosity, would 
break out into some exclamation of surprise at his own 
blindness and high admiration of Mr. Baldwin's course 
—a eulogium in which the major would cordially 

oin. 

And, oh, if any circumstance could have deepened 
his distress at the loss of Blanche, it would have been 
this growing esteem for her father. Alas! Blanche. She 
pervaded his whole being, she influenced all his ac- 
tions. Haunted and inspired by her beautiful face, he 
threw the glory of that beauty over all his works : why, 
even his ‘model of the head of the Venus was not a 
faithful copy—for it had Blanche’s angel brows. When 
an order from an anonymous patron was trazsmitted to 
him through Major for an original group of 
statuary, the subject of which was to be Virginius— 
the young sculptor seized the idea, went to work with 
all the enthusiasm and devotion of his nature, and gave 
to the female figure the form and features of his 
Blanche. While the work was in plaster the major 
came to see it. It was a grand and beautiful concep- 
tion, but. not faultless, of course—it was injured, as 
works of art often are, by the artist’s own peculiar 
mood. Thus, not upon the principal, but upon the sub- 
ordinate figure, was thrown the whole power of his 
genius: for instance, his Virginius was well enough— 
a fine, stalwart Roman centurion enough—with a 
decent look of pain and firmness on his face, as he held 
his daughter over his left arm, and raised the dagger 
with his right hand. But the female iigure—his Vir- 
ginia—that indeed was a triumph and a wonder of art. 
She lay over her father’s arm, with her beautiful face 
upturned to his in /holy trust, to mest the descending 
blow: not unconscious, not defying nor invoking the 
death—but simply and beautifully accepting it—ac- 
cepting it as from her father's hand—accepting it in 
perfect love and trust. 

“Yes,” said the major, looking at the group with 
the air of a critic—“ yes—this is very good—very good 
indeed? Only are you true to your subject? are you 
true to history? According to the Roman story, Vir- 
ginius was the great object of admiration—and, for all 
that we know, Virginia was a mere pretty, innocent 
school-girl, quite ignorant of her impending fate, until 
the moment the sacrificial steel was plunged in her 
bosom. Now it appears to me that you have slighted 
the tragic position of the father, while you have exag- 
gerated that of the daughter. Am I not right?” 

“ Major , will it please you to take the chisel 
and finish the group to your mind, or allow me to do it 
to mine?” 

“Pooh, pooh—you irritable fellow! Do you fancy 
that sculptors are like kings, and must never hear the 
truth spoken? Your Virginia is an exquisitely beauti- 
ful creation—or rather copy—for it isa copy!” 

“A copy, sir—sir!” 

“ Yes—don’t fire up! A copy of Miss Baldwin—as 
perfect a likeness as ever I saw! I should have recog- 
nised it in Africa or Otaheite ; and how naturally that 
look of filial love and faith sits upon her beautiful face ! 
But while you were: at it, why did not you carry out 
the idea, and give to this brawny, ferocious-looking 
Roman ceaturion something of the majestic firmness 
and serenity of Stephen Baldwin's form and face? It 
would then have have been a family-piece! ” 
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Horace turned away in displeasure, leaving the 
major standing before the group, still examining and 
criticizing the work. 

“ By the way, talking of Mr. Baldwin, I see by the 
last mail’s papers that there has been a marriage in his 
family!” said the major carelessly. 

“ A MARRIAGE!” this exclamation escaped the poor 
boy quite involuntarily: he felt as if he had been shot 
through the heart; he turned very pale, and leaned 
upon the Niobe for support. Ah—he had expected it ; 
it did not take him by surprise ; at least not much—not 


much! So he said to himself. He leaned heavily upon | 


the Niobe, and struggled to, meet the blow with dig- 


nity, 

He succeeded. 

While the major was still squinting through his 
eye-glass, and anatomically, criticizing the muscles 
and tendons of Virginius’ right leg, the youth. lifted 
xp his head and said—he felt obliged to say some- 
thing : 

“Tt has been long contemplated, I believe ?” 

“ Well—yes—rather a long courtship, I fancy—but 
-—however!” 

“Sir Edward Leighton and —— are the happy pair, 
I presume?” 

“Oh, of course! Why, what do you mean, when we 
are talking of a long engagement? Here is the paper, 
if you would like to look atit! I am going!. Good 
afternoon, my dear boy; throw a little more soul into 
your Virginius, and that group will make you 
tamous !” 

The critic departed, leaving as black a shadow be- 
hind him as a critic possibly could. Yet not upon the 
artist’s work, Alas! in this bitter hour, what cared the 
boy for his fame? In this bitter hour, when he felt 

+ she who gave all the value to it was gone for ever 

yas worse than dead to him—worse than dead; for 
oh, with how much less of agony could he have heard 
of her death—with what coniparative content and satis- 
faetion could he have heard of her death—with what 
joy should he now hear of it! Oh, God, the thought 
maddened him—anything but that she should live the 
wife of another! He had not known till now how 
strong had been his hopes of some time possessing her 
—till now, when all hope was lostin despair. How 
black and terrible that despair! Now that he was 
alone, it overwhelmed him; he felt crushed by it, and 
yielded up his manhood to an agony of grief. 

His own, his gentle love, who had lived with him 
and loved him all her life—who, tired or ailing, had 
sat upon his lap with her head upon his bosom, and 
let him rock her to rest by their cotiage fire, howmany 
hundred times! That was a memory which melted his 
whole heart and soul with tenderness. He felt again 
her soft form aga to his besam—her light breath 
stealing past his cheeks—her rosy, half-open lips so 
near his own, in those hours when, with something 
like a mother’s tenderness, he would not even kiss 
them, lest he should disturb her sweet sleep. 

And now that she should be domesticated with ano- 
ther! He could not pursue that thought. Ten thou- 
sand scorpions—no! they stung his soul to very 
frenzy! His heart burned and boiled like a crater— 
his veins ran lava! Oh, that she were dead—dead! 

Some hopeful poet has said that the darkest hour is 
just before. the dawn. It was-so, certainly, in our 
boy's cage—for surely never before had he grovelled 
and agonised in such a black night of despair; and 
never before was he so near the dawn of—rapture, 

It came to pass that he walked up and down his 
studio floor about five hundred times or more, with the 
savage unrest of a tiger, before the grim fancy of read- 
ing the marriage announcement seized him. Then, 
with the same sort of ghastly, shuddering interest with 
which some wretched victim of the Inquisition might 
examine the instruments of his own torture, he took up 
the paper and read: “ At St. John’s Church, on the 
15th of October, by the Reverend Mr. Wyburn, Sir 
Edward Leighton, Baronet, of Leighton Park, Shrop- 
shire, to Miss Clara 4 

Down dropped the paper, and up sprang the reader. 
Clapping, both his hands to his head, he stood like one 
lost in amazement. 

“Tt must be that Lam going mad!” he murmured; 
“yes, my very senses are no longer to be, trusted!” 
He snatched the paper up, and read the notice again, 
murmuring the words “Um, um, um, of Leighton 
Park, Shropshire, to Miss Clara He could get 
no farther than this name; it transfixed his eyes; he 
gazed at itas if he would gaze it through the paper. 
Suddenly he started, seized his cap, and, taking the 
paper with him, hurried as fast as his limbs could 
carry him to the legation. He entered, and hastened 
at once to the library, where he found Major —— read- 
ing. The old gentleman turned round in surprise to 
see the flushed and unceremonious intruder. But 
when he recognised his favourite, he rose and held out 
his hand, smilingly, to welcome him. Horace struggled 
to control himself as he held out the paper to his friend, 
and, pointing to the marriage announcement : 

“ Is there not some mistake here, sir? ” 

“Mistake!” said the major, taking the journal and 








reading over the notice ;, “no; I see no mistake! What 
do you mean?” 

The bay’s heart throbbed so he could scarcely speak. 
He faltered out— 

“T—I—thought that Sir Edward Leighton was to be 
married te—to—Blanche—to Miss Baldwin! ” 

“What! to Blanche Baldwin? ” exclaimed the major, 
gathering his brows in perplexity. 

“Yes! Did not you—did not everybody think so?” 

“Why, no—I never thought so! But'sit down, my 
| dear fellow—sit down! You look like an epileptic— 
sit down! So—so—that’s it—is it?” said the old 
gentleman, rubbing his forehead with his forefinger. 

“ But, major,” said the young man, sinking into the 
nearest chair, “tell me! You were with the Baldwins 
two years ago! Now, did you not know that Sir 
Edward Leighton was paying his addresses to Miss 
Baldwin ?.” 

“ Whom, Blanche?” 

“ Certainly, sir!” 

“ No, I really did not!” 

“ But surely you must have heard the report of their 
engagement? It was everywhere current and be- 
lieved!” 

“ Oh—h—h—ye—es! I heard such a silly rumour, 
but [ also heard it contradicted by herself and her 
friends!” 

“ Contvadicted by herself and her friends ? ” 

“ Why, cer—tain—ly !” 

“ Contradicted by herself and her friends ? ” 

“Of course! Whatails you? Why do you look so 
amazed ?” 

He was not amazed. He had been—but now amaze- 
ment was lost in joy—joy unspeakable was tiding in 
upon his heart, and oppressing it almost to tears. It 
was not his Blanche, then! Oh, it was not his own 
beautiful, tender, loving darling that had left him, and 
nestled to the bosom of this detested rival! Not Blanche 
but Clara, who had married this proud baronet. 

“Well, why don’t you speak to me? Are you an 
ecstatic ?” 

“ T—I thought that she—Miss Baldwin, I mean—had 
been engaged! ” faltered the boy. 

“ Well, so she is engaged! I have the sweet girl's 
own words for that!” said the old gentleman, mali- 
ciously. 

Horace started, and clutched the edge of the table for 
support. Oh, he knew now—he remembered—she had 
told him the same thing! The very last moment he 
had seen her she had told him she was engaged. It was 
but achange of persons, after all. She was lest to him 
all the same. The room seemed turning round with 
him—he was losing his senses fast. Unconsciously 
he groaned forth: 

“To whom, to whom; good heaven, to whom is she. 
betrothed? Yet why dolask? It does not matter.” 

It was really cruel to rack the poor fellow with so 
many contrary excitements. The major felt it to be 
so, and hastened to relieve hira. 

“To whom? Why, to the young friend of her 
childhood and youth—a madcap boy, whom I do not 
think half good enough for her, but whom the sweet 
maiden loves better than all the rest of the world, it 
seems.” 

Like lightning flashed the truth upon his mind now. 
It was to himself that she had alluded when she had 
said she was engaged. His Blanche, his idol, his dar-' 
ling was true—true as the Oh, heaven of bliss ! 
Oh, joy unsupportable and full of tears! He grew pale 
and-paler with excess of emotion as he listened, bending 
forward, and grasping the hands of the. speaker, who 
continued : 

“Yes, my dear bey, aud her father afterwards in- 
dorsed her words, by what he told nie. Some short 
time before our departure for this place, Mr. Baldwin 
toek occasien to inform me, as his confidential friend, 
that his daughter, Blanche, was conditionally affianced 
to a very talented and promising young gentleman, to 
whom she was much attached—a friend and protegé of 
his own, whom healready regarded as a son, and wished 
to send abroad, and commended to my guardianship 
and good offices.” 

The boy suddenly dropped the hands of the old man, 
fell back in his chair, covered his face with his open 
palms, and burst into tears. For some moments he did 
not utter a syllable, and then he broke silence in choking 
sel{-re proaches. 

“Oh, ingrate—fool that I have been! Was there 
ever such a fool? Good heaven! What resource is 
left me now? ” 

“ Why, this, of course; as it was by your own will 
you transformed yourself into a colt, and then found 
you did no credit to that species, why you cam even 
transfigure yourself back again to a man and a gentle~ 
man, and be reasonable and polite,” said -the major, 
chuckling. 

“Oh, six, don’t jest with me! This is too-serious—~ 
much too. serious! If you have any friendship for me, 
in merey tell me hew I am to make peace with this 
high-souled man—the father of my Blanche? ” 

* Be at peace with yourself, my young friend. Stephen 
Baldwin is not at war with you!” 








“ Ah, no; not at war, perhaps, butoffended, outraged, 
estranged for ever.” 

“ Why should you think so ?.” 

“Why? Ah, why? He has had canso enough, 
Heaven knows. He wished me well—hetried to do me 
good; but I, like a fool or a madman, suspected his 
motives, spurned his kindness, insulted him to his face, 
and abused him behind his back. Beast that I was, I 
could thamp my own head against the wall.” 

“ Nay, nay—now don’t assault yourself at that rate! 
Mr. Baldwin knows that it was all under a misappre- 
hension of: his chara¢ter, and his moderation, patience. 
and faith pass all your conception of such qualities! 
You said, my young‘ friend, that he tried to do you 
good—now, did you ever know Stephen Baldwin to try 
to do anything that he did not accomplish? and d 
you really suppose that you baulked him in-his endea- 
vour? “No—he has done you good, still does you good. 
and will centinue to do you good! Under God, he has 
been the Providence of your life: watching over you 
interests with paternal care; promoting your welfare 
with all his power; yet forbearing to intrude upon 
your gratitude; withdrawing himself into the back- 
ground ;. bearing your bitter prejudice with matchless 
patience ;! waiting for the time when you should know 
him as he is, with unclouded faith!” 

For allanswer Horace.could only start’) up and walk 
about the room, and throw himself into the chair, ex- 


elaiming = 

“Qh, Ged! ‘Why did I not know all this?” 

“One would have thought yeu might have wondered 
at your remarkable and sought the cause: of it 
in some powerful friend! But ‘tis trae—you heaven- 
born, star-gazing, inspired children of genius are, in 
one respect, very like the poor, stupid, grovelling pigs 
—yon devour the acorneas they fall, without ever look- 
ing to see Where they come from! Even in your green. 
erude youth you accept any amount of favour and 
homage without the least surprise, as the natural dues 
of your genius! You are astonished at nothing but 
disappointment, which makes you indignant, and you 
wonder at nothing but opposition, which you term 
martyrdom!” ‘ 

“Oh, go on, sir—go on! For Heaven’s sake, don’t 
stop—for when you do, my conscience takes up the 
burden of the song,and reproaches me more bitterly 
than you can! A precious duet yousing between you! 
But my heart, while you are silent, says the bitterest 
things; so, for Heaven’s sake, don’t stop ! ” 

“JT don’t intend te! Lam going to ask you now, 
did you never wonder at your singular good fortune ? 
Why; only consider—look back upon your life for the 
last three years! There were you, an almost friend- 
less and quite unknown young aspirant of art! I say 
almost friendless—for surely you never considered the 
mobs that ran after you and cheered your radical 
speeches friends—at least you have not proved them 
such! Well—you, a friendless and unknown young 
student, obtained ready admittance into the very best 
studio, asa pupil of the very greatest master! And 
patronage gathered round you with the greatest pos- 
sible encouragement, giving more erders than you 
could possibly execute! Was there ever such good 
luck heard of in all the annals of art? Or was it an 
every-day affair, think you, fora youthful artist to re- 
ceive such encouragement as that? But, oh, doubt- 
less you ascribed it all to the tramscendent power of 
your own genius, and, instead of being grateful, grew 
vain-glorieus |” 

“ Don’t pause, sir! Take a long breath and’ begin 
again—do!” 

“Tintend to! Well, the next summer, in the high 
tide of your success, a political devil took possession of 
you—down went chisel and marble, and off you rushed 
on a radical, wild-goose chace, mob-oratoring all over 
the country ; leaving the studio, a seore of unfinished 
works, your old master, and half a dozen patrons in the 
lurch—an unpardonable proceeding towards them—to 
say nothing of your flying all over the country, making 
mad, incendiary speeches, misunderstanding, maligning, 
and misrepresenting ‘the greatest man, the purest 
patriot, and the best friend you ever found in this 
world!” 

“ Oh, sir, why do you cease? Do you expect me to 
say one word in my own defence? Sir, I have not one 
werd tosay! Proceed!” 

“Well, after your defeat, when—disappointed, de- 
jected, despairing, you were lurking about, you were 
sought for, and invited—nay, entreated—to return to 
your old in Vanizzi’s studio. I wonder you 
never thought that strange! But I'll warrant you set 
it all down to the credit of your own invaluable worth, 
and gave yourself airs accordingly! Didn’t you, my 
fine fellow? Come, now, tell the truth—didn’t you?” 

“Oh, sir, you really should take a docter’s degree in 
the art of reproaching!” exclaimed. Morace, bitterly, 
starting up and walking about the floor. ‘Suddenly he 
returned and flung himself into his chair, saying : “Go 
on, sir—go on, sir! Why do you'stop?” “ 

“I'm going to. Don’t be afraid! Well, when fairly 
re-installed in your studio, you found steady work irk- 





some after sueh a life of excitement a8 you had Iately 
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led, and you wished to travel—to visit Rome, and study 
the works of the old masters. You expressed that 
wish, and lo! a way was immediately and wonderfully 
opened for you to gratify your laudable desire! You 
have travelled—you are at Rome! You do study the 
old masters! And patronage, ericouragement, and 
favour is tiding round you in the most unprecedented 
manner. Does this not strike you as astonishing—as 
something to be accounted for out of the ordinary 
way? Now, in the name of Heaven, my young friend, 
did you never see or hear of the wearisome, depress- 
ing, discouraging trials of youthful genius—and do 
you never wonder at your own blessed exemption from 
them? In the same name of reason, judgment, and 
common-sense, did it mever occur to you that, under 
Divine Providence, there was some unseen, unknown, 
beneficent influence smoothing your path, guiding 
your steps, ordering your destiny? © Whether such a 
natural question ever rose in your mind or not, there 
has been aud és such a friendly power continually, 
affectionately, earnestly exerted in your favour. That 
wer is ——” 

“Stephen Baldwin’s! The man whom I have mis- 
understood, hated, and slandered! ” 

“ Exactly; how do you feel now, my boy? Eh? 
How do you feel?” 

“T feel, sir, among other feelings, that it was to Mr. 
Baldwin’s fréndship and influence, and not to my own 
merits or your good opinion, that I owed the appoint- 
nent to the situation of your private secretary!” 

“The situation of my private secretary! Ha, ha, 
ha! That's good! That's qresedinggly good ! ” laughed 
the old gentleman, ‘chuckling, and shaking his head, 
and rubbing his knees. 

“T don’t understand you, Major ——!” 

“ Don't you?” That's surprising! Why, Horace, 
you see how little there is to do here. I have a secre- 
tary of legation appointed by government, and whose 
office, as well as my own, is almost # simecure; and, 
bless you, I have no need of a private secretary! ” 

, is the name of Heaven, major, what do you mean 
now?” 

“Why, the Lord bless you, my exctflent young 
friend, you were not my secretary, but my ward; | 
was pas? pe employer, but your trustee; and the sums 
advanced to: you were not instalments of your salary, 
but your income, settled upon you by——” 

“Oh, sir, speak out! Fill up the measure of my de- 
gradation! Say by the very man whom I have out- 
raged and abused—say by Stephen Baldwin !” 

“By your father-in-law, Horace! _ By your father- 
in-law, who loves his wild but honest-hearted boy, in 
spite of all his bitter prejudices, and who has been con- 
stantly and aZectionately studying and labouring for 
his welfare! Is there anything degrading in owing an 
obligation to him ?” 

“Oh, my God, this is too much—too much!” ex- 
claimed the young man, starting up and pacing the 
room with rapid strides. 

“Come, come, my young friend—be calm! I have 
spoken some plain truths to you rather bluntly! Ste- 
ea Balwin would not easily pardon his old crony, if 

¢ knew how roughly he had blurted out this story to 
bis son! But yon will forgive me, I know! Come, 
shake hands, and let’s close.this exciting interview!” 

“Not yet, sir!” exclaimed Horace, returning and 
casting himself into a chair, “ There is one thing with 
which I have. to charge you—injustice and unkindness 
in suffering me to remain in ignorance of all this for 
two dart past! Why have you done so?” 

“For many imperative reasons, Horace—a few of 
which will answer your question. In the first place, it 
was really no part of my duty to inform you; in the 
second place, had you known to whom you are indebted 
for your prosperity—acrimoniously embittered as you 
then were against the man—you would have hurled his 
proffered assistance back in his face, and flung yourself 
off to ruin rather than have owed success to Stephen 
Baldwin. To disabuse you of your false and acrid pre- 
judices was impossible, because you are a young gentle- 
man who will not be tanght by anything but your own 
experience—if by that: therefore by the slow process 
of experience had you to learn the inestimable worth of 
Stephen Baldwin. And you had to follow closely 
and critically his course through the last two years of 
his very trying public life, before you could understand 
and appreciate his character, principles, and motives of 
action. Gradually your mind has been enlightened, 
and you have been prepared to receive the’ com- 
munication I have made you. Now you have the 
whole truth !” , 

Horace sat with his faca buried in his hands, a prey 
to the fiercest’ and most antagonistic emotions—joy, 
sorrow, love, remorse, exultation all striving for the 
mastery in his bosom. The predominant feeling was 
pee an, intense longing, a wild desire, an almost 

tible impulse to fly directly to Blanche, and cast 
himself at her feet. t that could not be, he knew. 
Thete was silence and a pause, broken at last by 
Horace, who rose and held out his hand to his old 
Lor The major took it, and, pressing it kindly, 
said: 


“Go now and take a stroll in the open air, among the 
old ruins, my boy! It is just the thing that will soothe 
and calm that terribly agitated heart of yours! ” 

Go and take a quiet stroll in the open air, among the 
old ruins, and with his heart and brain bursting to 
pour forth its torrent of thought and emotion! Oh, 
the man who advised that was sixty-five years old, and 
had forgotten his youth, thought Horace, as he rushed 
hometo his lodgings, to writeto—Mr. Baldwin—Blanche 
—both—everybody. 

But to Blanche first—and such a letter. Eighteen 
pages full of remorse, self-reproach, explanations, justi- 
fications, prayers, vows, love, admiration, devotion, 
worship, etc., etc. 

And then to her father. This was afar more diffi- 
cult task, though he wrote a shorter letter. He filled 
and destroyed inany sheets of paper, before his heart 
was sufliciently calm, his head sufficiently clear to feel 
and know precisely what he wished and what he ought 
to write. At length he finished a letter, truthful, 
manly, dignified—full of noble candour and generous 
acknowledgments, worthy himself to offer and Mr. 
Baldwin to receive. In this he inclosed Blanche’s 
letter, and despatched them by the first home mail. 

But then, oh, when he remembered that weeks must 
+ elapse before he could possibly receive an answer, he 

felt an almost ungovernable impulse to throw himself 
} on board the very first homeward-bound vessel, and re- 
turn to'seek the presence of his Blancheand her father. 
But he recollected that rashness, impatience, impetuo- 
sity had been the besetting sins and foundering rocks 
of his life, and he determined to govern them. He re- 
solved to stay in Rome, to devote himself to his art, and 
prove himself worthy of Mr. Baldwin’s esteem and 
Blanche’s affection. First of all he went to work and 
patiently remodelled his Virginius, retaining all the 
peculiarly sweet and holy beauty of the female figure, 
and investing the form and face of the Roman father 
with an almost God-like glory, which it had not worn 
before. No one could now justly complain that the 
principal figure of the group was slighted. He worked 
away with the greatest enthusiasm—for well he guessed 
who was to be the “anonymous” purchaser—anony- 
mous now no longer. 

In the midst of his labours he was one morning in- 
terrupted by the major, whe entered smiling and hold- 
ing in his hand two letters that had arrived amovg the 
despatches received the evening before. 

“One of these,” said he, “is from Mr. Baldwin, and 
appears, by the date of the post-mark, to have been 
delayed upow its way.” He handed thexi to the young 
man, and, bidding him good-day, left him to their 
perusal. 

Horace tore open Stephen Baldwin’s letter, and out 
of it dropped another, superscribed in a lady’s hand— 
not Blanche’s. Oh, that he saw immediately im one 
eager glance. Tt was, in fact, the letter that had been 
written by Clara, at the suggestion of Mrs. Baldwin, a 
short time previous to the marriage of the former. 

Mr. Baldwin’s letter was a friendly, business-like 
communication, giving a concise history of his adoption 
of Clara, and introducing to her brother that young 
lady’s letter, which was a tolerably affectionate and 
sisterly affair, expressing her desire to become better 
acquainted with him, informing him of her approach- 
ing marriage, and inviting him im her own and her 
husband's name to come and visit them at Christmas. 
by which time they would be settled in their home in 
Shropshire. 

We will not pause to describe the astonishment of 
Horace on finding that the little golden-haired sister of 
his infancy, whom he had ‘always supposed had’ died in 
her babyhood of the pestilence in that ghastly hospital, 
had really been rescued and adopted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Baldwin, and educated as their daughter and heiress. 
Tt was but another bond to bind his heart to them. 
This threw light, also, upon much that had seemed in- 
explicable in his poor mother’s manner during the last 
years of her life. He fell into a deep reverie over the 
past—facts recurred to his memory, and linked them- 
seiyes together in a chain of evidence that made him 
wonder at his own thoughtlessness, never having sus- 
pected the truth before: the identity of the names— 
“ Clara ”—the identity of the features and complexion ; 
the likeness of the child still preserved in the maiden ; 
the strong likeness of both to the mother; the tender 
interest constantly betrayed by that poor mother. He 
lingered so long over these reminiscences that he 
totally forgot there was another unopened letter await- 
ing his perasal, until his’ eye chanced to fall upon it. 
Then he roused himself from his brown study, and 
took up the letter: it bore an official stamp. He 
opened it with leisurely indifference. But imagine the 
surprise, delight, and pride of the young sculptor, 
when he found it'to be the proffer of a government 
contract to execute a statue. Ah, well he knew to 
whose friendship and influence he owed this choice 
honour. Would he not toil to justifyit! If his 
energies had been inclined to’ flag, they would now 
have received a new impetus. 

From this time forth he worked with new zeal. 





In due course of time he received the answers to his 





letters to Mr. Baldwin and Blanche. The reply of the 
former was in the highest degree cordial, encouraging, 
and inspiring—scarcely alluding to the past, but speak- 
ing hopefully, confidently of the future. The letter of 
his Blanche was like herself—tender, cheerful, and affec- 
tionate. Horace read them both many times over, 
and pressed them both again and again to his heart. 

There is little to relate of the life of patient industry 
led by Horace for the next two years; however rich 
such a life may: be in self-conquest, it is not marked by 
adventure or incident. On the contrary, it had its sea- 
sons of dullness, sterility, and depression—of langour of 
body and mind, inducing self-doubt, discouragement, 
and consequent failure; such seasons as come in the 
lives of us all, when we are tempted to think it a settled 
darkness, when itis only a passing cloud. Then his 
old imp of rashness would inspire him to throw up his 
work and fly to the presence of his Blanche—to see her, 
at any event, let what else would fail. 

At such moments the recollection of the thousands of 
waves beyond waves of ocean that rolled between them 
would almost drive him to desperation. At such mo- 
ments nothing less swift than “the wings of the wind,” 
or of “love,” or of “thought,” would have served his 
purpose. Yet he controlled this swelling, fiery im- 
patience, and settled again to his labours, perseveringly 
studying his subject, designing, drawing, doubting, 
destroying, and beginning again, until he was satisfied 
with his sketch. Then moulding, forming, adding, 
taking away, getting disgusted, and commencing over 
again, until he had got a model to his mind; and then 
cutting, chipping, scraping, and rasping, until slewly, 
slowly, slowly and painfully, from the formless block 
of marble emerged the statue. 

His toil was cheered by letters from Blanche. They 
never failed him. There never came a mail that was 
not charged with one or more of her sweet and trea- 
sured letters. 

His Virginius was completed, perfected, and pro- 
nounced by the connoisseurs who came to see it a 
master-piece. It was shipped off for exhibition, pre- 
vious to passing into the possession of its purehaser. 

Every mail brought the young sculptor encouraging 
accounts of its suecess—the press noticed it favourably. 
All this was highly gratifying to the young artist, but 
dearer, far dearer, to the lover was'a letter he reeeived 
from his Blanche, full of her admiration of his work— 
her guileless, indiscriminating, all-accepting, all-believ- 
ing faith in him and his genius. 

Ah, passing sweet were these first rewards of his 
labour. I doubt thatifin his rising, glorious “ noon of 
fame” any adulation ever was so sweet. 

Blanche continued to cheer him with her frequent 
letters. Those letters—they were faithful transcripts 
of the maiden’s beautiful daily life in the country~her 
pleasing toil in assisting her father and mother im the 
designs and labours for the improvement of their 
neighbourhood—her old pensioners among the poor 
people—her appreciating admiration of every form of 
genius or beauty—her joy over a gifted musician, a 
great actor or a great orator—her enthusiasm which 
threw its own glory and splendour over every scene of 
interest to which she was carried. 

Thus passed the two yeurs that it took to complete 
the statue. It was pronounced by all who saw it to be 
even far superior to his Virginius. Full of hope and 
joy, Horace shipped it, and embarked himself in the 
same vessel to return home. 


(To be continued.) 


Tue executors of the late Mrs. Ann Cutte, of the 
Old Kent-road, have promptly paid to the National 
Life-boat Institution £1,000, being the amount of that 
lady’s munificent legacy to that important and valuable 
society. 

Ir any of our readers will take the trouble to in- 
sert gently the extremity of a finger into the ear, 
and bring at the same time the muscles of the hand 
and arm into strong contraction (as if they were 
about to strike a blow), they will hear a sound ridicu- 
lously like the rumble of cab-wheels in the distance, 
heard in the silence of the night, when the absence 
of trafiic in the street enables the cabman to drive 
fast. 


EARTHQUAKE AT Ruopes.—The Levant Herald, of 
the 30th April, publishes a telegram received from 
Smyrna, reporting the occurrence of a most disastrous 
earthquake at Rhodes, on the 22nd, resulting in the de- 
struction of 2,000 houses, and a proportionate loss of 
life. Nota single building in Rhodes or in the villages 
has escaped uninjured. The great tower of St. Michael 
gave way, and the little that was left threatened every 
minute to fall inte the port and block up the entrance. 
The Mghthouse tower is ruined, as well as the Palace 
of the grand Masters, recently converted into a prison. 
The walls of the town are more or less damaged, be- 
sides all the churches. At Trianda only a dozen houses 
are left standing. Twelve other villages have been 
completely There have been in all 800 
persons killed, and an immense number wounded. 
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THE HEIRESS OF ELDERWOOD. 


A corceous sunset illuminated all the western win- 
dows of an aristocratic mansion, and made it look ata 
little distance like an enchanted palace. At one of 
these windows, and bathed in the full glory of the set- 
ting sun, stood a young girl, whose dark complexion 
and eyes, in which beamed a strange fire, caused her to 
look so weird-like that she might easily have been 
taken as the enchantress who presided in the fairy 
palace. Her hands were not idle for an instant, but 
constantly and unweariedly beat some tune upon the 
broad window-seat. The gleam of sunlight had faded 
from the dark tops of the pine-woods in the distance, 
and the river which wound past the mansion had 


caught it, and passed it from wave to wave. Slowly, | 


slewly the gleam faded, leaving nothing but the darkly 
flowing river, the solemn woods, and the gray, chill 
evening. 

Still Margaret Rutland stood by the window gazing 
out, still playing with her fingers the one unvarying 
tune. She was not dreaming of the sunset, nor of the 
river, nor the woods—she was not even thinking of 
them, though her eyes mechanically rested upon the 
scene béfore her. One thought, one purpose only oc- 
cupied her mind. Towards the completion of one 
scheme all the intense powers of her mind were concen- 
trated. 


Years ago, the heiress of Elderwood, then a mere | 


child, had been betrothed by her father to a friend of 
his, a resident of a modest villa in the vicinity of Elder- 
wood. For the last three years Mr. Bancroft had been 
travelling on the continent, and during that time great 
ehanges had taken place in Margaret's home and in 
Margaret herself. 

Mr. Rutland had died, and his shy, little daughter 
had grown into a woman, and the acknowledged 
heivess of Elderwood. Her father’s death had made 
Margaret a deep thinking woman, and what some 
might have called a haughty woman, yet she was not 
se in reality. 

Her remembrance of Mr. Bancroft was that of a very 


handsome, agreeable man, much devoted to her. She ! 


recollected especially that he had gratified every childish 
whim which she had ever expressed. She had believed, 
even been certain, that he had loved her for herself 
alone. But some ene had lately intimated to her that 
Mr. Bancroft cared little for Margaret Rutland, it was 
the heiress of Elderwood to whom he was devoted. 

Margaret had received the idea with scorn, and a 
passionate denial had burst from her lips. She would 
not, she could not believe it—it was a calumny against 
one whom her father, her dead father, had trusted. 
Should she doubt what he had never doubted? 

But though she had hurled the idea from her with 
passionate scorn, yet when alone, it would ever recur 
to her mind. To-night, especially, as she stood by 
the western window, the doubt had returned with 
double force. It was a humiliating position for a 
proud woman to be placed in, that of having to test 
the motives of one she had hitherto trusted implicitly, 
yet for her own sake i was necessary to do this. 

Mr. Bancroft would return in a few weeks, and then 
he would come to claim her. The question that per- 
plexed Margaret as she stood looking out on the darkly 
flowing river, and the gray, chill evening, was how she 
should test the strength of Mr. Bancroft’s affection for 
her. 

At length she turned away from the window. The 
heiress of Elderyrood had matured her plan, and nothing 
remained now but to put it into execution. 

“ Aunt, aunt,” said Margaret, a week or two after- 
wards, as she burst into the room where an ancient 
maiden lady of the Rutland family sat dozing over her 
knitting work. 

“Well, child,” said the aunt, waking up with a 
mighty effort. “But bless me, what madcap scheme are 
you up to now ?” 

“Nothing particular, aunt, only I am quite tired of 
being an heiress and rolling in riches; and Marion and 
I have been putting our heads together, and I have con- 
cluded to assume her position as seamstress, and she is 
to assume mine of an idle young lady.” 

“ But your cousin Marion is not the heiress,” said the 
old lady, very jealous of Margaret’s rights. 

“No, but for the mere joke of the thing, I have 
lately intimated to everybody, that a flaw has been dis- 
eovered in grandfather's will, which cuts me off entirely 
from any share of that property. People already look 
upon Marion as the heiress.” 

“ But——” commenced the old lady, with a look of 
horror at the scheme, a look which increased to a frown 
as she observed Margaret's plain dress, 

“ No buts,” interrupted the wilful Margaret. “Iam 
determined upon this thing, aunt, and I must carry it 
out. Mr. Bancroft comes next week, you know, and I 
want him to think me only a seamstress. So you must 
order me about as much as possible, and make me very 


ul, 
Aunt Rutland only shook her head, and vouchsafed 
BO answer. 


“ But you haven't told me yet what you think of my 
dress, aunt,” continued Margaret, admiring its prim fit 
and colour in the glass. 

“T don’t like it,” said the old lady, sententiously. 

“ And the best joke of all,” persisted, Margaret, “is, 
that I should meet that dear old lady, Mrs. Gray, who 
has been so polite to me, and who is Mr. Bancroft’s 
aunt, you know. I suppose the story of my poverty 
has reached her ears, for she was so very blind she 
could not see me, though I passed close to her.” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Aunt Rutland, indignantly. 
“T shall take care and not be over civil to her in 
future,” 

Margaret smiled as she left the room. She knew she 
had gained her aunt to her scheme; for if the old lady 
| had been undecided before, the affront of Mrs. Gray at 
once determined her to favour Margaret's wild-goose 
| plan, as she termed it. 

Marion Rutland was an orphan and poor. She had 
preferred to be independent, rather than live on the 
bounty of others, and so she had long been a seam- 
stress, 

The friendship between Margaret and Marion no cir- 





cumstance had ever affected. Long ago, when Mr. 
| Bancroft had been a frequent visitor at Elderwood, 
| Marion also had been there on visits. But little notice 
| had Mr. Bancroft bestowed upon the poor seamstress 
then. Margaret wondered if he would see anything 
more attractive in Marion, now she was the heiress, 
than he had before ? 

The two cousins were busily talking. 

“ A gentleman wishes to see you in the parlour, Miss 
Margaret,” said the servant, who had just knocked at 

the door. 
Margaret rose, took off her ornaments one by one, 
| and putting on a dark, plain dress, descended to meet 
Mr. Bancroft. 
He was certainly the same handsome, agreeable man 
| she remembered so well, but for the first time Margaret 
thought she could detect the absence of something, she 
hardly knew what, in those handsome features. He 
greeted her as quietly as if their parting had been a few 
hours before, instead of three years. He certainly was 
not fond of “ scenes.” 

He spoke of his travels, of the countries he had 
visited, and made a passing but affecting allusion to her 
father’s death, which had taken place in the first year 
of his absence. 

Margaret began to like him much more than she had 
ever done before. Either he had not yet heard the story, 
which Mrs. Gray was certain to tell him, or else, and 
Margaret in her heart believed this to be the truth, he 
was too honorable a man, for any change in her cir- 
cumstances to affect his sentiments. 

“Have you been to Mrs. Gray’s yet?” asked 
Margaret. 

“ Yes,” was Mr. Banoroft’s quiet answer. 

Margaret felt relieved. It was quite certain he knew 
the whole story, and yet his manner was quite as kind 
as itever had been. Yet still she determined to test 
him thoroughly. 

The next day when Mr, Bancroft called, and entered 
the parlour with the freedom of an old friend, he 
encountered two young ladies instead of one. Margaret 
was seemingly devoted to a huge pile of work in a 
distant part of the room, whilst Marion sat negligently 
inspecting a dainty piece of embroidery. Margaret’s 
dress certainly presented a great contrast to Marion’s 
rich silk; so Mr. Bancroft thought, and so any one 
would have thought. 

Margaret introduced her cousin to Mr. Bancroft, and 
then sat down again quietly to her work. 

Mr. Bancroft, though he took a seat near Margaret 
and talked with her, constantly watched Marion. It 
was evident she had quite an attraction for him in some 
way or another. Aunt Rutland coming in interrupted 
him; she greeted him, and then turned to Margaret 
and commenced a smothered conversation, which, 
polite as he was, Mr. Bancroft could not avoid hearing. 

“Ts my dress nearly finished, Margaret ? ” 

“ Not quite—I have still the trimming to sew on.” 

“Then, J am afraid you have not been very indus- 
trious,” said Aunt Rutland, with an agonizing attempt 
at a frown. 

“T am sure, aunt, I will try my best to finish the 
dress this evening,” said Margaret, in a tone befitting a 
seamstress. At the same time she returned with re- 
newed energy to the work she held in her hand. 

“ That is right, ” gaid the old lady, appa- 
rently pacified. “And Marion’s dress must be done to- 
morrow.” 

“ Yes, aunt.” 

The whole conversation had reached Mr. Bancroft’s 
ears, and confirmed the previous account of the change 

in Margaret's fortune, which he had received from his 
aunt. To be sure it seemed rather sudden; but then, 
three years might effect a great deal. It would be quite 
natural for Margaret, having lost her property, to resort 
to sewing in order to obtain a living, and it would be 
quite natural for her rich relatives to offer her a home, 
and treat her as rich ‘relatives generally do treat poor 





ones. But what puzzled him most of all was, how 





Margaret, passionate and high-spirited as he knew her 
to have been, could bear to remain in her old home 
where everything reminded her of her father, and of 
the luxuries which she had once enjoyed. 

The more closely he watched Marion, the more he 
observed that her new honours sat rather awkwardly 
upon her. Aunt Rutland, too, was positively tyranni- 
cal to Margaret, and it made him angry to think of the 
conversation he had just hearé. The remark that Mrs. 
Gray had made to him came into his mind, that “ of 
course, Margaret Rutland wouldn’t aspire to him now.” 
He almost fancied that was Aunt Rutland’s thought, 
too, by the coolness with which she had reproved Mar- 
garet in his hearing. 

Days passed, and still Mr. Bancroft had never once 
alluded to the engagement between himself and Mar- 
garet—it seemed to have slipped his mind entirely. 
He was apparently devoted to the lively Marion, and 
constantly accompanied her in all her excursions. The 
quiet Margaret was often left at home at such times, 
but she no longer laughed over her scheme with her 
aunt and Marion—it was getting too terribly real—Mr. 
Bancroft every day assumed a higher value in her eyes, 
as all objects do when we are losing them. 

But whatever pain it might cost her, she determined 
to carry out her scheme, and ascertain whether or not 
Mr. Bancroft were worthy of her. If he were, then 
her reward would be sure and lasting—but if not, she 
would cast him from her mind for ever. 

“T am sure, Margaret,” said Marion, several weeks 
afterwards, as the two stood together in Margaret’s 
dressing-room, ‘‘I am sure I don’t wish to wear this 
Ftaas nor these ornaments. Is it absolutely neces- 


“ Yes,” said Margaret, quietly. 

“ Oh,” said Marion, with along sigh—" it makes me 
on of the old saying about ‘ borrowed plumage,’ 

c.” 

“ Only this one,” pleaded as she fastened 
in her hair the one single white rose-bud, the only 
ornament she wore. 

There was to be a party that night at Elderwood, for 
the first time since Mr. Bancroft's return. The idea 
had had its birth in Aunt Rutland’s head, and Ma 
had made no epposition. Indeed, she rather liked the 
idea, for she had determined on that very evening, if 
she had an opportunity, to free Mr. Bancroft from his 
engagement. She felt that, if not indifferent to her, 
his manner was very strange, at least; and it was 
better to free him at once from what was obviously dis- 
tasteful to him. 

* * * . * 

Later in the evening, Margaret stood at that same 
western window, and unconsciously lost in Vg 
played the same old tune upon the window-seat. e 
same scene was before her as when she had planned to 
test one, who had nowbecome too dear to her—too 
dear to lose, and yet she feared she must lose him. 
There was the darkly flowing river, the solemn woods 
traced against the sky, and a greyer and a chiller even- 
ing than it had been on thatformerseason. The sounds 
in the neigbouring rooms were subdued into a murmur 
in Margaret’s retirament—she half-wished that then 
and there she could free Mr. Bancroft from his engage- 
ment, Speak of persons, or think of them, and they 
are sure to be near you. Margaret turned to encounter 
Mr. Bancroft, who had Binns | the room unnoticed by 
her. 

“Tam glad you have come,” said Margaret, who 
began at once upen the matter, which she had intended 
to reserve for a long speech. “I wanted very much t4 
say to you that I think it best to free you entirely from 
an engagement, which was entered into under very 
different circumstances.” 

“What other circumstances?” asked Mr. Bancroft. 
quietly. 

“ Then I was an heiress—and now I am very poor,” 
said Margaret. 

“For which reason, I am all the more rejoiced that I 
can offer youa home, Whilst I have been apparently 
indifferent to you, I have still been watchful, and have 
come to the conclusion that I like you better without 
your money than with it. So what do you gay, 
Margaret, when I tell you I shall not free you from our 
engagement, nor yet be free myself?” 

“T cannot help it,” said Margaret, with a joyful 
laugh; “nor would I if I could—but I am afraid you 
will never win the seamstress.” 

“Why?” asked Mr. Bancroft. 

“ Because she will return to her proper character, a8 
heiress of Elderwood, and you know you have an 
objection to heiresses.” 

“ Which I will overrule this time,” was the answer— 
“for your sake, and not for the sake of the money.” 

I will just add, that Mrs, Gray recovered her eyesight 
in a wonderful manner immediately after Margaret's 
wedding. And moreover, Marion Rutland, the native 
seamstress, saw fit to marry the handsome and agreeable 
brother of Mr. Bancroft. So that altogether there 
was no end to the weddings and the wedding 
parties. 

“EB 
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[OLD ROBERT AT THE INN.] 


THE RAVEN'S NEST. 
A TALE OF THE BORDER 





One dark evening nearly a hundred years ago a 
man, somewhat advanced in age and dressed in the 
Highland costume, entered the little inn which was 
perched upon the hillside near Ghevtoe, and called for 
refreshment. 

He seemed very weary, and on his clothes the dust 
of the road was thick. He had by his side a bagpipe, 
and his somewhat tattered garments seemed to indicate 
that he had walked a long distance along the rugged 
roads, earning a scanty subsistence by playing to 
- — would listen to him at each village he passed 
through. 

The landlord was a hospitable man, and at the re- 
quest of his smaller children and his two buxom 
daughters, he invited the old man into the parlour, 
where the family were engaged at supper. 

The old man seemed astonished at this liberality. 

_ “Ye dinna ken who I be,” he said, as he shook his 
head, “ or you'd nae call me into the parlour among the 
lassies there.” 

“You are an honest man, I hope? ” said the land- 
lord, Johnnie McDougall; “ that is all I ask.” 

“Honest! yes master. Old Robert has never been 
called dishonest ; but he’s a poor, wayfaring man, and 
dusty and travelworn.” 

“Never mind that, my man. Come in and have 
some supper and pay us for it afterwards.” 

F The old man lifted up his hands in amused depreca- 
on. 

“Pay you!” he cried; “why, I haven't a penny 
more than is sufficient to pay for the little bit of bread 
and cheese I ordered!” 

Johnnie McDougall laughed. 

“No, no! I didn’t allude to money,” he said, “I 
mean you can amuse the children by playing them a 
tune after supper.” 

The old man, upon hearing this, entered the parlour 
and sat down by the table, where he was welcomed 
with true Seotch hospitality. 

“You've come a long way, I’m thinking ?” said the 
landlord. 

“Near a hundred miles!” 

“You've walked it?” 





“Yes. When I came within a hundred miles of 
Chevtoe my bit of money was all gone, and I had to 
take to my bagpipes to get my bread. Before that I 
had had a help upon every waggon and cart that 
passed by. It took me a long time; but its no use re- 
gretting, now that I have reached here, at last.” 

“T suppose you have some important reason for 
coming here?” 

“T have. I bring to the master of the Raven’s Nest 
news of his long-lost brother.” 

“His brother!” cried McDougall; “I didn’t know 
he had one. I thought he died when young? ” 

“ Ye have not been long here on the hill side, then,” 
said the old man. 

“T have been here nearly twenty years,” returned 
McDougall. 

“ And it is only five since Donald Mortimer went 
away. But then he came and went so quietly that no 
one knew him or even heard of his arrival, so very 
likely no one heard of his departure.” 

“Can you tell us anything about it?” asked the 
landlady who, as is usual with womankind, was of an 
inquisitive nature. 

“Well, Ican. I know the whole story, if it be not 
too long to tell you now.” 

“Oh, no! we would like to hear it,” said the land- 
lord. 

“Well, then,” began old Robert, who seemed only 
waiting for an invitation, “Gerald Mortimer is the 
eldest son of the Mortimer family. There were six 
children, two sons and four daughters; and when 
Donald was born, Gerald was twenty years of age, 
The daughters are all dead, and so Donald and Gerald 
should have divided the inheritance between them; 
but it was not to beso. At twenty Gerald married, and, 
ere a year had flown by, a son was born. Their father, 
meantime, died, leaving to Gerald the greater portion 
of the property, with a comfortable living to Donald, 
and also to the daughters. There was a proviso that 
in case of the death of the daughters their money 
should go to the younger son; so that, in fact, they 
possessed only a life interest in the property bequeathed 
to them. 

“ Donald grew up to be a handsome lad, and just as 
he reached, his. eighteenth year, Gerald's wife died. 
There was at,this time in the Raven's Nest a young 
giri of seventeen, a beautiful creature, whom Mrs. 
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Mortimer had adopted, having no daughter. This 
girl—Mary McIvor—was brought up to consider her- 
self one of the family, and she accordingly was much 
in contact with Donald Mortimer, who soon won her 
heart. 

“For nearly a year they continued to lead a life of 
uninterrupted happiness, believing in a future of un- 
alloyed bliss, and not conceiving that anything could 
break the harmony of their existence, or cast an ob- 
stacle in the way of their union. 

“ But they reckoned wrongly. Gerald Mortimer had 
conceived an overwhelming passion for Mary Mclvor; 
and although he understood well the nature of his 
brother’s feelings towards her, he determined that she 
should be his wife. 

“Tt was on the very day that Donald was going 
away to England, to stay with some friends in London, 
that Gerald Mortimer spoke to her of his love. He 
called her into a room apart. 

“* Mary,’ he said, ‘you are now nineteen. It is time 
that something should be done towards settling you in 
the world. I have formed a plan for you, and I trust 
you will accede to it.’ 

“She trembled at his manner; but the very worst 
she anticipated was that he was about to propose a 
marriage between her and his son, who was exactly 
the same age as herself. 

“¢ What is your plan ?’ she said, timidly. 

“He went on without directly replying to her ques- 
tion. 

“© You came here almost a beggar. Your mother was 
a poor woman who only was induced by her poverty to 
part with you. You have, therefore, risen in the world, 
and I now propose to give you a further rise. You 
have, indeed, been one of the family; you shall, in 
future, be head of the family.’ ” 

“ Still Mary did not understand him. 

“* Will you explain your meaning more clearly ?’ 


| she said; ‘I really cannot comprehend you.’ 


“ Gerald took her hand. 

*“¢You do not comprehend me ?’ he said, with a kind 
of reproachful tenderness. 

“*T do not, indeed, sir.’ 

“Then know, dearest Mary, that I love you— 
that——’ 

“* You love me!’ exclaimed the young girl in amaze- 
ment. 

“¢Yes, Mary, I love you! Does it surprise you that 
Ishould? I, who have watched you growing from 
your earliest years to this time. I, who have seen your 
budding graces,and been charmed by your ever increas- 
ing beauty. Yes, Mary, I love you, dearly, passionately, 
and will make you the head of the Mortimer family.’ 

“Mary withdrew herself from him and retreated 
some steps. 

“* You surprise me, sir, greatly!’ she exclaimed. 
‘You are more than twice my age. You haveva son 
as old as I am; and you expect me to love you? Be 
sides, you are aware that I love your brother, and 
that I am pledged to be his wife.’ 

“ Gerald’s eyes flashed fire as she spoke thus; but he 
restrained his passion, and said : 

“My brother! Poor girl you are, indeed, if you 
love him. To-day he goes away to London, where 
he will meet fine ladies, beautiful women, with siren 
charms, who will make him forget you and your simple 
beauty.’ 

“*T am willing to trust him.’ 

“* Because you are ignorant of the world?’ 

“*No: because my love is strong. I love him; and 
will be the wife of no other man.’ 

“* Good,’ said Gerald Mortimer calmly, ‘ then listen 
tome. Until you become my wife you are a prisoner 
in this house. The Raven’s Nest will be your tomb 
if it be not your wedding chapel.’ 

“ The maiden was firm. 

“My fate I leave to Heaven,’ she said; ‘ I refuse 
your offer, Gerald Mortimer, and I again swear that I 
will be the wife of Donald, your brother, or I will die a 
maid.’ 

“ Gerald curled his lip in disdain. 

“*Bah! You will soon tire of such a vow as that. 
However, do as you will, I undertake the task of tam- 
ing you.’ 

“* Well,’ continued old Robert, who seemed strangely 
affected by the story he told, ‘Donald went to Lon- 
don, not, however, before he had learned from Mary 
Mclvor’s lips the threats of his brother.’ 

“ ¢ Fear not, Mary,’ said Donald, ‘ there are no ladies 
in London who will make me forget you; and there is 
no power on earth which can make you Gerald's 
wife against your own will. Be strong and fear no- 
thing.’ 

“So he went away leaving in Mary’s heart a strong 
hope in the future. For a twelvemonth nothing was 
heard of the wanderer, and Gerald Mortimer began to 
hope that death had released him from all fear of his 
return. But he was mistaken; one evening Donald 
returned suddenly, and found everything changed. His 
brother received him cordially, congratulated him upon 
his majority and accession to his property, and spoke 
of an interchange of visits. 
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“Rat it was not his brother whom Donald was] 
burning to see. 

«Where is Mary McIvor?’ he asked. 

“She is gone,’ said Gerald. 

“Gone! Whither?’ 

“*T know not,’ retarned the elder Mortimer, ‘ she has 
been very sad and melancholy of late, and expressed 
a wish to leave the Raven’s Nest. So she went away 
saying she would go to her friends in Glasgow, and I 
have never seen or heard from her-since.’ 

“ Donald Mortimer gave no eredence to his brother's 
story. He fully believed that Mary was still in the 
house, and accused Gerald of concealing her from him. 
High words passed between them, and eventually 
Donald left the house, declaring that he would go to 
Glasgow and seek for Mary Molvor, and if he did not 
find her would return to the Raven's Nest and leave not 
one stone on the other unless he discovered his 
betrothed.” 

“And yet he has never returned,” said the landlord, 
“is he dead ? ” 

The old. piper shook his head. 

“No, no—he’s not dead. Five years have passed 
away, during which, he has wandered all over England 
and France, striving to keep down the vengeful feelings 
which rose in his heart against his brother. Firmly 
believing in Mary’s constancy, he is convinced she has 
never left the Raven’s Nest, for in that case she 
would have written to the address he gave her in 
London.” 

“ What then has become of her? ’ asked McDougall, 
whose interest was strangely excited. 

“ He believes,” said old Robert, “ that she has been a 
prisoner in the Raven's Nest for six years!” 

“ And when does he return ? ” 

“To-morrow. I am going to the Raven’s Nest to- 
night, to tell him of his coming, Poor fellow! he has 
suffered privations and hardships innumerable, in 
order that he might not be obliged to tonch his pro- 
perty. Soas he has never sent to Scotland for money, 
for four years, Gerald believes him dead. This is the 
end he sought, because believing him dead, the tyrant 
might free his prisoner. It will be a surprise for him 
to hear that Donald is coming back, and an annoyance | 
too; for the four sisters being dead, all their property | 
reverts to Donald. But come—what is the time—lI | 
must be going!” } 

“ It’s nine!” 

“Ah, well! I'll just play a tune for the children | 
here, and then I'll ran away. Mr. Donald will pay | 
you. well for your kindness to me, when he comes here 
to-morrow! ” 

So old Robert played a tune, while the two children 
sat at his feet, and the two buxom lassies cleared away | 
the debris of the supper. | 

At half-past nine old Robert took his leave, and | 
started towards the Raven’s Nest. Out of the inn he 
went with crooked back and uncertain gait, but when 
he reached the highway he straightened himself and 
walked away with a rapid and vigorous step. 

* Still doubt—still uncertainty,” he murmured, “ no 
one knows anything of her. One thing, however, is | 
very plain—she is not dead; they would have known | 
that!” 

A quarter of an hour found old Robert at the door of 
the Raven's Nest demanding admitiance. 

“ Tell the master,” he said, “ that I come to give him | 
tidings of his dead brother!” 

In a few minutes more he stood before Gerald Morti- 
mer, in a room where three people were assembled— 
Gerald, his son, and Mary Mclvor. 

“ Sit down, my good man,” said Gerald, “and so my 

or brother is reaily dead!” | 

Old Robert shook his head: 

“Nay, I bring you joyful tidings, and not sorrow. | 
Donald Mortimer tives!” 

Gerald started. 

* He lives!” he cried in a hearse yoice, “ where then | 
is he?” 

“Tn Scotland. He willbe here to-morrow.” } 

Mary Mclvor, who sat pale and trembling with ex- 
pectation, uttered an exclamation of joy. 

“ He will be welcome,” said Gerald with forced calm- | 
ness. 

“Tf he be so it will be an agreeable surprise for him,” 
said old Robert in a somewhat sarcastic voice. 

Gerald Mortimer eyed him suspiciously ; then after a 
moment he said: 

“Yon will remain here to-night, I presume; aservitor 
of my brother must not be treated with inhospitality 
in my house.” 

Old Robert. bowed. 

“You are most kind,” he said “to a poor old man—I 
will remain if you will allow me.” 

* Certainly—I will tell my servants to prepare for 
you a room.” 

So saying, Gerald Mortimer went ont. 

As soon as he had gone, John Mortimer rose too. 

“ Good-night, Mary,” he said, “I am going out for a 
short time. You need not tell my father where I am | 


gone. 
So old Robert and Mary Melvor were left alone. 

















“Mary,” he said, in a low voice, “I am Donald 
Mortimer. I came in this disguise to make sure of 
your existence. Doot betray me by a look.” 

There was ne sound near the room, so Donald took 
one embrace, while Mary, thunder-stricken, uttered not 
a word. The tears froze in her eyes, but her form 
trembled with agitation. 

Tn a few moments Gerald Mortimer re-entered. 

“ Your room is ready,” he said, “ we are early people 
here; so unless you require some supper, my servant 
will conduct you to your chamber.” 

“ You are very kind,” returned old Robert. “Good 
night, my lady—good night, sir.” 

He then followed the domestic. 

Hardly had they reached the room door, when a light 
form rushed up to them. 

It was Mary Mclvor. 

“You must not sleep here, Donald,” she cried, 
“treachery is at work—your very life is in danger. 
Dugald,” she added to the servant, “you will be well 
rewarded to-morrow. Let your master think his guest 
sleeps here ; but let him depart in secret.” 

Then, after hurried embrace, she flew away. 

“Bless the puir lassie,” cried the man, “one can 
refuse her naething, and I know, if ye be Donald Mor- 
timer, ye've @ lang account to settle with the master 
here.” 

Then without further preface, he led the way down- 
stairs; and. Donald Mortimer was soon rapidly de- 
scending the hill towards the inn. 

Just as the servant was going to close the door, young 
John Mortimer came up. 

“ Ah! this is fortunate,” cried he, as he slipped in, 
“T’ve run down the hillside and back to carry some- 
thing te Alice Ronald. I can now go up to bed without 
my father knowing it.” 

“Ah! Master John, you'll be in sore trouble one of 
=— days about that lassie, when your father hears of 


* Never mind, } while there is sunshine don’t 
let us think of the Good night.” 

And John Mortimer went up joyfully, happily to bed. 

In the dead of night a dark form was stealing along 
the corridors of the Raven's Nest, a noiseless form which 
came and went likeashadow. It along in the 
darkness feeling its ym Adey 8 have revealed 
to the slumberer the presence of stealthy crime. 

The figure crept on until it reached the chamber 
destined for the brother of Gerald Mortimer. At the 
door of the room it stopped. and ligtened, the regular 
breathing of one in deep sleep reached its ear, and it 
entered. It stole in on tiptoe, and approaching the bed 
felt for the sleeper’s breast. 

Then a knife descended clear and bright in the 
moonlight straight into the slumberer’s heart. Nota 
word eseaped his lips, only a deep groan, and Gerald 
Mortimer struck again. All was still this time. 

“ He is dead,” murmured he, “ my trouble with him 
is over!” 

The next morning came, and the sun was irradiat- 
ing with its bright beams the green country as Gerald 
Mortimer and Mary McIvor sat down to breakfast. 

They had been there but a few minutes when the 
door opened and Donald Mortimer entered. 

Gerald uttered a loud cry of terror, and shrank 
away from the unexpected guest. 

*Nodoubt you did not expect me!” said Donald, 
drily. “Mary discovered last night that you had 
penetrated my disguise, and by her advice I did not 
sleep here.” 

“Who then, slept in the Blue Room?” cried Gerald 
hoarsely. 

“T know not,” said Donald; “ but, no doubt, who- 


| ever slept there last night, sleeps now for ever.” 


With a cry of deadly fear, with a terrible sus- 
picion at his heart, and madness in his eye, Gerald 
Mortimer flew past himand rushed up to the scene of 
murder. 

There, lying on the bed, bathed in blood, was John 
Mortimer, his own son, with the knife still in his 
breast. 

When the affrighted domestics, followed by Donald, 
rushed into the room, that knife had drank another 
life, Gerald Mortimer was dead. 

* 


* * 


After the double tragedy The Raven's Nest was 


| sold, and Donald and Mary, who now became his 


wife, retired to Crookshurst, the estate which he in- 
herited from one of his sisters. Gerald and his son 
being both dead, he of course became possessed of the 
entire property of the Mortimers, but he never visited 
the neighbourhood of Mary's imprisonment. The 
Raven’s Nest has long since been destroyed, but the 
tradition still survives. 





A Rare AND Rora Fisn.—While Wm. Taylorand 
crew, fishermen, were out at sea fishingon Wednesday 
week, and when about fifteen miles north-east of New- 
biggin, they were agreeably astonished by hauling a 
great stranger into their smack. The unusual capture 
proved to be nothing short of that rare and fish 


the sturgeon. The prize was found to be six feet three 
inches in length, and he was in due course consigned to 
Mr. John Millar of Clayton-street, Newcastle. On the 
Thursday crowds of passers-by were attracted by the 
appearance of this novel and choice fish, and no doubt 
Mr. Millar found plenty of customers for the dainty 
slices the sturgeon affords, when cut up. His flesh is 
said to combine the flavour and virtues of fish, flesh, 
and fowl; and not only is he legally entitled to be called 
a royal fish, but it is reported that a sturgeon was 
amongst the presents sent to the Prince of Wales on 
his wedding day. The fish is very seldom captured o1 
the east coast, and it is said to be ten years since on 
was offered to the public in Newcastle. 


Tue rich man pays dearly for health—the labouring 
man is paid to be healthy. Exercise is the best physi 
cian. Those who have strength and a good pair of leg: 
need not to be drawn about in a buggy, a coach, or a 
carriage-and-four. Ooaches are fine things for doctors 
The more they increase, the more need will there be o 
medical men and driigs; and those who never work. 
create for themselves weak arms, delicate hands, and 
infirm or crooked spines. Labour has its joys as we!! 
as its sorrows, and a far higher reward than that 0 
wages. If this fact were better understood, no one 
would be idle. Far better is it to work for no pay a 
all, than to suffer the ills of having nothing todo. A 
good appetite, healthy digestion, and a free circulation 
of the blood, are among the blessings of labour, 

See . 
UNSPOKEN. 


Wnhe sitting softly, hand in hand, 
Twilight unbars the gates of s 

And whispered words sink deeplier down 
Than daylight mtterances can reach ;— 


A something 


Born equally in heart and brain, 

Surge up, and fill my eyes with tears; 
I count that heart not over-wise 

Which cannot nurse a thousand fears. 


“Children are fed on milk and praise,” 
And love by love’s communion lives, 
By happy hours of happy days, 
By what it takes and what it gives. 


Tt does not grow by spoken word, 
Nor can it spoken word express. 

And vows which may its strength record, 
Can neither make it more nor léss. 


But through a look, amd in a tone, 
And when my darling smiles on me, 
I see the luminons shadow thrown, 
Which curtains this great mystery. 
A mystery which we shall not know 
Till earth and stars have passed away ; 
And spiritual fires, whigh faintly glow, 
Shall brighten into perfect day. 
B. Rayner PaRKes. 





A TRANSPORT vessel on a new plan has just bee: 
completed at Cherbourg, France. Thitty-six other 
are nearly finished on the ame plan, aad they are 
be increased to 50. Each vessel is capable of accom 
modating 1,000 men, so that in case of necnssity t! 
flotilla at Cherbourg might transport au army of 50,!\)' 
men. 

A Jewer Moxomantac.—The Duke of Brunswick 
now residing in Paris, has an extraordinary eelection 0! 
diamonds, valued at £460,000. He resides in a hous 
which is built less for comfort than for safety; it i- 

of against fire or thieves. It is surrounded by 
ofty, thick wall, on the top of which is @ eheveir « 
Jrise, so arranged that when a strange hand és laid on 
one of the spikes, a bell immediately ins’ tinging 
this defence cost the duke no less than £2,000 in being 
made, owing to its peculiar nature. The diamonds ar 
kept in a safe let into the wall, and the duke’s bed 
stands before it, so that no thief can bréak in withou' 
waking or murdering him. On the other hand, he ca 
enjoy the sight of all his treasures without leaving his 
bed. Were the safe to be broken o: foreibly, fow 
guns would be discharged, and kill the burglar on th: 
spot; and with the dischargeéf the guns is cannected 
the ringing of an alarm-bell in every toom te arouse 
the household. The duke’s bedroom has only one sma! 
window ; the bolt and lock on ‘his door are of the 
stoutest iron, and can be opened only by a man who 
knows the secret. A case, containing twelve loaded 
revolvers, stands by the side of the bed. Who would 





be willing’to change places with this rivh poor man ? 
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MYRA THE GIPSY. 


Cross my palm with shining gold, 
Show your white, veined hand to.me, 
And I your future will unfold, 
Reveal to you its mystery, 

“« Hist!” 

The low but deep, earnest exclamation was uttered 
py ® handsome, swarthy man, and he laid his hand 
warningly upon the shoulder of his companion. ‘The 
speaker was Morelos, chief of a band of gipsies who 
always hovered round in the extensive eastern valley 
of the Sierra Madre. His companion by his dress and 
manners showed himself to be @ Mexican grandee. <A 
moment’s pause, then Morelos began to move forward 
with rapid steps; his companion followed him silently 
Among giant trees, through tangled underbrush, and 
across streams, the two went for nearly a.mile, Don 
Pedraza followed, but his eye expressed distrust, and 
he kept one hand upen his rapier. Arrived at last in a 
dense thicket, Morelos stopped and turned to face his 
companion, Quick as.a.flash Don Pedraza’s sword flew 
from it scabbard,,and he put himself on the defensive. 

“Diablo! put up, your plaything. You wished to 
speak with me on an important subject, I thought ; 
here we are free from all prying ears.” And so say- 
ing, Morelos threw himself carelessly upon the grass, 
while his handsome lip curled scornfully, and his dark 
eyes flashed. 

“ Ah, well, one cannot be too careful. You are-sure 
you are free from. intrusion, then. Have you a mind 
to make a little lamp of gold? ” 

“ T don’t object, provided there is excitement in mak~ 
ing it. What am I to do?” 

“ Only kill a woman.” 

“Sacra! I don’t like to killthem. Never mind, if 
you pay enough, I will do it.” 

“] will give you as much silver and gold as your 
mule’s pauniers will hold, one side full of gold, the 
other of silver.” 

‘That's genereus. I willdoit. Now, who must I 
kill?” 

“In your tribe there is an artful gipsy girl called 
Myra, I think. Do you know her?” 

The chief’s eyes flashed fire, but he nodded his head. 

“My son Hubert has seen her, pretends he loves her 
and wishes to marry her. It shall not be. She must 
be poisoned, assassinated, drowned, I don’t care what, 
provided she is got out of this world, and you must do 
a” 

“I promised blindly, Don Pedraza. It is forbidden 
for any of the tribe to kill another, especially a woman, 
untess in revenge, or to wipe away dishonour. I have 
no revenge to gratify by killing Myra, and I cannot do 
it, She is the favourite of the tribe; and must not 
receive foul play !” 

“ How now, scoundrel !” said Don Pedraza, his rage 
making him forget his conciliatory tone. “ Wilk you 
dare refuse to get. her out of the way? I will hirea 
rascal less honowrable than yourself,” 

“ You will.find it very hard, nay, impossible to find 
one in my tribe willing to, kill the beautiful Myra. I 
said I would not kill her, but I will give you my pro- 
mise that your son shall never marry her; she shall be 
hid from his, he may thimk her dead, and that will 
answer the same purpose. Have no fears, Don Pedraza, 
that I shall fail in my words, for it is to my own ad- 
vantage to keep one of our tribe from wedding one.not 
of our race. Go, and be sure I will keep'my word, as 
a gipsy only knows how to,” he muttered, in a deep 
tone; and at the same time he pushed aside the bushes, 
pointed toa beaten track, and telling Den Pedraza to 
follow it closely, and he would reach home. 

With many a fearful glance behind, Don Pedraza 
went on his way. The keen, dark eyes of the gipsy 
chief followed him till he was eut of sight, then utter- 
ing a low, clear whistle, he again threw himself on the 
grass. The sounds had scarcely died away, when @ 
rustling was heard in the-bushes and another man made 
his appearance. 

“How did you relish the old man’s) proposition, 
Morelos?” asked the new-comer, with a grin on his 
wide mouth. 

“Diablo! I could scarely my from the 
ald hound’s throat! How well I should have relished 
to have given that. proud windpipe a friendly squeeze, 
and seen those great, suspicious eyes start from their 
sockets, and that wicked, lying tongue hanging out of 
his foul mouth. Enough., Se he thought I would kill 
Myra, beautiful Myra, whom I love like my soul, who 
is my sun, moon, everything to me, Out upon the old 
fool. I'd sooner kill that baby-faced son of his, whom 
I hate, for he has won the love of Myra from me. 
Already I see her eyes flash, and the eolour mouat in 
her fair cheek, when he approaches. Curse upon him 
for afalse man, my rival and deadly enemy.” 

“ Well, what is the end of all this pratingand ranting ? 
What.plan have you in your, head? ” 

“ Listen, I promised the old don, fool that he is! that 
I would prevent his son from marrying the girl, that 
he should never,see her more, andI will keep my word 





to the letter.”")' And Morelos elenched his fist and 
showed his, white teeth like a wolf at bay. Fora 
moment he: seemed to give himself up to feelings of 
deadly hate, them resumed in a hard tone, “ The young 
den comes to. our camp; I will drag his wine, 
and when imsensible he will easily fall a prey to 
the assassin’s steel. When he is dead, Myra will forget 
him, and become mine. You understand, the wine 
must be given to him in the silver charm-cup; as an 
honoured guest, he must have the most precious goblet. 
Precious it will be, to both himself and me; he will 
gain a heavenly kingdom, aseat in Paradise, and I my 
revenge! The cups must be filled beforehand; Myra 
shall give the fatal drink to her lover. We must now 
away.” So saying, the two gipsies arose and left the 
grove. 

When the sound of their footsteps had died away, 
the branches were agai and a girl of almost 
fairy lightness and beauty appeared. The figure was 
of the medium height, slender, though exquisitely 
rounded, and full of activity; the face was rather dark, 
but notas dark as the gipsies usually are. Her large, dark 
eyes flashed brightly, and, as she stood, her lips were 
mevied with horror, just showing the white tecth. Her 

ress, was a dark blue. skirt, edged with silver embroi- 
dery, and scarlet. waist trimmed with black and gold. 
Her long, dark hair was braided with coins and 
ribands of red and blue. This was Myra the gipsy belle. 
She listened awhile, with her hands parting the luxu- 
riant green boughs., All was still, and with one bound 
she stood in the centre of the clearing. 

“ Holy virgin! Don Carlos threatened with assassi- 
nation because he loves me! Yes he loves me, and I 
bless him for that, but I hate the chief, and Morelos 
shall feel that my hate is as deadly as his own.” And 
she clasped her hands while her beautiful face assumed 
an expression of deadly determimation. “I will save 
Don Carlos, or perish. Iam to be cup-bearer. Morelos, 
beware!” 

The glorious western sun was just setting, throwing 
a gorgeous, crimson light over a scene calculated for a 
painter’s pencil. In the little shaded dell, almost hid 
by rocks and trees, was seated a band of swarthy gipsies. 
Their attitudes were varied, easy and careless. Men, 
women and children in knots were scattered over the 
green plain. One group in the shadow of a rock was 
eonspicuous. Several men, and some of the prettiest 
girls of the tribe were sitting upon a little knoll, and 
among them sat young Dom Carlos Pedraza and the 
beautiful Myra. They laughed, chatted and sung; at 
last Morelos gave orders for wine. 

“Myra, you may bring the goblets, and I beg Signor 
Pedraza will take a cup of wine with us for friend- 
ship’s sake ? ” 

“ Thanks, sir chief, with such an invitation and beau- 
tiful cup-bearer, I will accept with pleasure.” And he 
smiled as Myra tripped by him. 

She soon returned, bearing two goblets, one of silver, 
richly chased and studded with gems, the other of rich 
scarlet glass. She was about offering the glass goblet 
to Den Carlos, but Morelos spoke. 

“Not so. Give Don Carlos the silver goblet, and 
may he find the pleasure and remedy for all ills in it, 
that I have always found. Here’s to the health and 
increased beauty of the cup-bearer!” 

As Myra handed the goblet to Oarlos she whispered 
hurriedly : 

“ Feign sleepiness when you have drunk, but as you 
value your life do not sleep—watch and be ready.” 

Myra then laughed and began to dance and play on 
her guitar as they drank. Carelessly though she acted, 
her eye watched every change. She saw, as the chief 
yawned, so did Don Carlos, and when, after a few at- 
tempts at. wakefulness, he called for a blanket and 
rolled himself in it, she knew he had heeded her words. 
Unsuspected, Myra had drugged all the wine, except 
that. of Don Carlos, and one by one the gipsies fell into 
a heavy slumber. One hour she watched, till,all was 
safe, then rose and touched Don Carlos, 

“ Arouse thee! not one moment is to be lost, Give 


'me your cap and mantle; this night you were to have 


been killed, stabbed while lost in the torpor induced 
by drugged wine. You must fly, and your cap and 
cloak will deceive the murderers, and Morelos will be 
slain by his own hirelings. Up and fly, and when 
safe, give one thought to the poor gipsy girl Myra, 
who loved you only too well. Farewell—fly!” 

“Not one step will I go without you, dearest 
M se 

w That is folly! Go! Iam happy in knowing that 
I saved you from an ignoble death, Go, I implore 

ou.” 

“ Tt is no use, I will not stir till you go with me; if 
you refuse to accompany me, I will stay here and await 
my comiug fate.” 

“ If you stay, both are lost!” 

“If you go, Myra, both are saved. I implore you, 
dearest Myra, to fly with me.” 

‘Vl follow, but you go now, for to be found here 
would be death. Go, and I will put your mantle and 
sombrero on. Morelos—that done, I will meet you in 
the glen beside the brook.” 





“If you are not there, Myra, in fifteen minutes, I will) 
return.” So saying, Don Carlos left the place. 
* * * * * * 


“What can you do, child?” asked a tall, elegant 
lady, of a young girl who stood before her. The lady 
was very handsome, though her face told of a grief 
always present, shedding a gentle sadness over her 
whole life. She was elegantly dressed, and reclined in 
a richly cushioned chair. 

“ Alas, lady, it is not much I can do. T cam dance, 
sing, tell fortunes and embroider. My former life, as 
you know, has not fitted me for a lady’s maid.” The 
young girl spoke very sadly, but her rich, swect voice 
seemed to wake a chord in the lady’s heart, for she 
motioned the girl to sit on a stool by her side. 

“No, Don Carlos told me of your life, and though I 
gave him a promise to do what I could for you, I 
searcely expected to find such a person. Truly, child, 
I expeeted to see a wild, elf-like being, who scarcely 
knew how to entera door. Tell me your name.” 

“My name is Myra.” 

“Tt’s a pretty name. Who were your parents?” 

“JT cannot tell you that, lady. The ehief of the 
tribe told me I was brought to them one dark night by 
one of the tribe and given to old Stella, andin a few 
days the man died. Old Stella was ever kind to me, 
but she died—since then I've been my own mistress, 
going where I pleased, doing as I pleased, if not against 
the rules ef the tribe. A few days before old Stella 
died, when she lay sick, I came into the tent angry 
with some coarseness of my companions, and exclaimed 
against them; Stella raised herself from her blanket 
and said—‘Myra, my child, be careful, your blood will 
show itself one day.’ I never knew what she meant, 
and when I asked any of my companions they only 
laughed and mocked, saying she meant I'd fly into a 
rage some day about nothing. I don’t think that is 
what she meant, but I can’t tell. When I asked Stella 
what her meaning was, she only shook her head. That 
is all E can tell you of myself. How I came here, how 
I came to leave the tribe, you know from Don Carlos.” 

“Were you sorry to leave, Myra? Would you 
have remained with the tribe if you could with 
safety ? ” 

“ Oh no, lady, no, if F can only become good and use- 
ful. I have always hated the life I led. I never would 
lie and steal as the other girls did.” 

“ Go now with Jeanette, and she will give you other 
clothes, and when you have rested you may come to me 
again.” 

Myra kissed the lady's hand, and followed the old 
nurse from the room, wondering if she would ever be 
so gracefuland lovely as Denna Lina Hermosz. 

Don Hermosa entered the room smiling. 

“ What freak now, Lina? Are you going to under- 
take to tame a real, wild, Zingari girl ?” 

“ Yes, but she doesn’t seem so wild, and, Rodrige, 
there is something in her large, dark eyes, and rich 
voice, which reminds me of our lost child. Had she 
lived she would have been just the age of this young 
girl, and could not be more beautiful, surely. Already 
I feel as if this gipsy girl were sent me as a blessing 
from Heaven. Then, too, your young friend Don 
Carlos loves her, and I will try and make her worthy 
of him, for you know I am not one to thwart a loving 
heart.” 

So it was settled that Myra was to become an inmate 
of Don Rodrigo’s palace. She soon became Donna Lina’s 
especial charge, and by her docility, intelligence, and 
gentle temper, endeared herself to all around her. 

One day Donna Lina was reclining on her couch, 
and Myra sitting on her low seat beside her, when she 
asked her if she would sing and dance for her, as she 
did in the days ef her roving life. Myra smiled, 
though her face was mantled with a rich blush, and she 
rather reluctantly took her guitar, for the memory of 
her gipsy life filled her with feelings of shame now. 
And one who had seen her in her former life would 
searcely recognize her now. Her face had lost much 
of the darkness incidental to an exposed life, her luxu- 
riant black hair was no longer ornamented with coins 
and gay ribands, but braided neatly and wound round 
her small, well-shaped head. ‘I'he lithe, full form was 
set off by a closely-fitting dress of blue silk, aud her 
small hands shaded by lace ruffles, 

“Go, dear Myra, and put on your quaint dress, and 
all, that I may see you as you looked when timid and 
blushing you came to me.” 

Myra obeyed and went out of the room; she soou 
returned, and after a little hesitation began to dance 
with all her former abandon and life. Backwards, 
forwards, on her toes, on one foot, like some crea- 
ture of air she bounded. In one of her bounds, 
a little chain which she always wore round her 
neck became unfastened, and a glittering trinket fel! 
at the feet of Donna Lina, who stooped and picked 
it up. No sooner did she see it, than she screamed and 
fainted away. A moment, and Myra and old Jeanette 
were by her side, endeavouring to revive her. Jeanette 
pushed Myra away. 

“Go, you wild, good-for-nothing girl. Did you 
know no better than when my dear lady is sq weak, to 
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~ on your disgraceful toggery and make such a noise | tardy lessons, or little white fibs? Who was it had® 


her room ? ” 

“ She told me to.” 

Just then Donna Lina opened her eyes and sat up. 
Opening her hands she showed an elegant gold locket, 
studded with emeralds and pearls. 

“Where, Myra, did you get this?” she asked in a 
low voice. 

“ Dear lady, I have always worn that night and day. 
One day I wished to take it off, but Stella told me not 
to for it was a charm, and would one day bring me 
great good fortune. 
she bade me hold my tongue.” 

“Do you know what it contains?” 

“Contains? No, I did not know it could open.” 

Donna Lina then touched a spring, and it opened, 
diselosing two miniatures, one of herself, the other a 
portrait of Don Rodrigo. At sight of these pictures 
she clasped the wondering girl in her arms, covering 
her with passionate kisses. 

“My child! my child! My heart told me you were 
not drowned, as was supposed. All is clear now, you 
were stolen from me by the gipsies. I always thought 
so, for your body never could be found. When Don 
Carlos brought you to me, my heart felt a strange 
thrill. I longed then to clasp you to my heart so long 
desolate. How can I thank Don Carlos?” 

“For what?” andthe handsome figure of Don Rod- 
rigo accompanied by Don Carlos, appeared at the door. 

The story was soon told, and the happy Myra was 
folded in the arms of her father. 


“For this you were wondering how you should pay | 


Don Carlos, was it?” asked Don Hermosa, when his 
feelings would let him speak. 

“ Yes, I asked the question, but it was an idle one, 
for I know. His eyes speak for him. Yes, Carlos, 
my friend,” said Lina Hermosa, turning with a bright 
smile to the young man, “ I know what you wish, and 
I know, too, that it would give my child happiness. 
She is yours, but you must spare her to us for a long 
while yet.” And rising, Donna Lina took her hus-— 
band’s arm, and walked from the room, leaving the | 
lovers to their new-found happiness. 

Just a year from that time, Don Carlos Pedraza 
wedded Myra Hermosa. It was her father and mother’s 
wish that she should retain the pretty name given by 
the gipsies. The wedding was a splendid one, and 
when in the midst of the festivities an old, withered 
gipsy made her appearance, begging to tell the fortune 
of the bride, she was permitted to do so, and went 
away loaded with gold, rejoicing but never suspecting 
that the delicate jewelled hand of the blushing bride 
was the hand of her old pupil Myra THE Gipsy. 

-—_—_— ____ 

One of the most successful undertakings in France 
is the Garden of Acclimatization in the Bois de Bou- 
logne. In two years it has had 532,052 visitors, and 
has taken at the gates 385,524fr., besides which, ani- 
mals have been sold to the amount of 111,656fr. 

SEVERAL persons have narrowly escaped a terrible | 
death at Bradford. A druggist in that town appears 
to have purchased, in the usual way of business, a 
quantity of “cream of tartar,” which, as events have 
proved, was largely impregnated with arsenic, This 
poisoned medicine he unwittingly retailed to his cus- 
tomers, and the result has been very serious in many 
instances. No deaths, however, have occurred, nor 
does it seem that a fatal issue is apprehended in the case 
of any of the persons who are now suffering from the 
effects of the poison. This is not the first time Bradford 
has suffered in this way. Most of our readers will re- 
member the “ poisoned lozenge ” tragedy, of which that 
borough was the scene a few years ago. 


Tue Extent oF THE British CoLonies.—The 
colonies of Great Britain comprise altogether 3,350,000 
square miles, and cost us for management £3,350,000, 
per annum, or just about a pound a mile. They have 
an aggregate revenue of £11,000,000, and owe among 
them £27,000,000, or just two years and a half's in- 
come. They import goods to the amount of £60,000,000 
yearly—half from ourselves, and half from all the rest 
of the world. They export produce to the value of 
£50,000,000, of which three-fifths come to this king- 
dom; and all this is done by a population which is 
under 10,000,000 in the aggregate, and.of which only 
5,000,000 are whites. Add to these figures, 900,000 
square miles for India, and 200,000,000 of people with 
a trade of £71,000,000, and we have the result that 
the Queen reigns over nearly one-third of the land 
of the earth and nearly a fourth of its population. If 
a British vizier under the Emperor should, as seems 
probable, rule China, Englishmen will directly control 
more than half the human race. 

Tue Use or GRANDMOTHERS. — A litile boy, who 
had spilled a pitcher of milk, stood crying, in view of a 
whipping, over the wreck. A little playmate stepped 
up to him and said condolingly: “Why, Bobby, 
haven't you got a grandmother?” If there’s not a 
sermon in that text, where shall one find it? Who of 


When I asked who gave it to me, | 


always on hand the convenient stomach-ache, or head- 
| ache, or toothache, to work on parental tenderness? 
Whose consoling stick of candy, or paper of sugar- 
plums, or seed-cake, never gave out; and who always 
kept strings to play horse with, and could improvise 
riding whips and tiny kites, and dress rag-babies, and 
tell stories between daylight and dark to an indefinable 
amount to ward off the dreaded go-to-bed hour ? Who 
staid at home, none so happy, with the children while 
papa and mamma “ went pleasuring?” “Haven't you 
got a grandmother?” Alas! if only our grown-up 
follies and faults might always find as merciful judg- 
ment, how many whom harshness and severity fave 
driven to despair and crime, were now to be found 
useful and happy members of society. F. F 
Tne Rac-Cottectinc Bricape.—The first annual 
meeting has been held at Radley’s Hotel, under the 
presidency of the Earl of Shaftesbury. The report, 
which was very encouraging, stated that with only four 
trucks the boys had in nine months, up to Christmas 
last, collected upwards of eighty tons of rags and refuse, 
besides 50,000 bottles; that householders regarded the 
operation very favourably; and there was little doubt 
if funds were supplied the movement would gradually 
extend over the metropolis, finding employment for 
many hundreds of boys. The committee state that 
with ten tfucks the first depé6t would be self-support- 
ing; and to accomplish this about £250 more is wanted, 
each truck requiring a trading capital of £50. 











TELL ME NOT. 


Teil me not that he’s a poor man, 
That his dress is coarse and bare ; 
Tell me not his daily pittance 
Is a workman's scanty fare. 
Tell me not his birth is humble, 
That his parentage is low; 
Is he honest in his actions ? 
That is all I want to know. 


Is his word to be relied on? 
Has his character no blame ? 
Then I care not if he’s low-born— 
Then I ask not whence his name. 
Would he from an unjust action 
Turn away with scornful eye ? 
Would he, than defraud another, 
Sooner on the scaffold die ? 


Would he spend his hard-gained earnings 
On a brother in distress ? 
Would he succour the afflicted, 
And the weak one’s wrongs redress ? 
Then he is a man deserving 
Of my love and my esteem ; 
And I care not what his birth-place 
In the eye of man may seem. 








AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF A 
BILL OF EXCHANGE. 





Some years ago, or once upon a time, or it is now so 
many years since, ,or whatever commencement the 
reader may think host convenient and appropriate, 
there lived in the town of Amsterdam an individual 
of the name of Van Dubbeldummy 

The gentleman in question was of true Dutch 
build, short, stout, stubborn, and a trifle—I regret 
to say so—stupid. His features were small, but 
looked still smaller in consequence of the lavish 
hand with which nature had covered his bones; 
his face presenting that peculiar appearance which 
may be often observed in very fat people —the 
eyes, nose, mouth, and chin seeming to have drifted 
together into the centre of his countenance, influenced 
by some mysterious law of attraction only experienced 
by ladies and gentlemen of tendencies to the weight of 
eighteen or twenty stone. His temperament was not 
inclined to the poetic, and corresponded with his ex- 
terior—in fact, a strict, phlegmatic man of business, 
he thought of nothing else; that was his world, from 
which everything that was-not regular, common-place, 
and practical was rigorously excluded. 

All things considered, it was as well that it was so— 
Van Dubbeldummy’s ideas of “the beautiful” would 
have been hazy in the extreme, whilst any abstract re- 
flections upon “ the ideal” would have simply driven 
him out of his mind. His life went with the stream, 
and glided along very evenly and slowly, like a barge 
upon one of his native canals—-a man with so little 
way upon him as to be turned from any resolution he 
had formed only by the greatest difficulty. 

He had his relaxations—he loved his pipe and his 
Schiedam, although he was never excitable in his cups 
—he would drink as much as his physical capacity 
allowed of, and then he would leave off; thus gaining 
amongst his neighbours the reputation of being a 
temperate, systematic, and highly respectable pater- 





us cannot remember this family mediator, always ready 
with an excuse for broken china, or torn clothes, or 


familias. But he seldom indulged himself; and when 


stick, with Lina, his daughter, to wish him good night, 
and found the worthy man en the floor, silently strik- 
ing out for dear life under the impression he had fallen 
into the water—a habit he had when the Scheidam had 
reached high-water mark with him, and low-water mark 
with the bottle—they knew he had been unbending 
from the toils and cares of trade, and would have him 
taken up to bed with great tenderness, satisfaction, 
and the right side upwards. 

Van Dubbeldummy carried on a snug trade in butter 
and cheese with England, and once a year he sent a 
ship to Batavia, which returned with the regularity 
of Dutch clock-work to put a nice round sum of guilders 
into the capacious breeches of its owner. At the time 
my story opens, the ship had just returned with a 
larger profit than usual. Van Dubbeldummy’s credit 
stood high, so high indeed, that on a certain evening the 
fact began to dawn upon him, he was a great man in his 
way, and caused him to shut up his ledger in a much 
more familiar manner than he was accustomed to use 
towards his commercial bible. 

Having filled his pipe and smoked for two hours and 
a quarter, until his counting-house was unbearable to any 
other but a Dutchman, he thought he would go upstairs 
and fetch his favourite case-bottle to keep him company. 
Up he went—opened the door, and saw a young man 
seated close to his daughter Lina, with—yes, there 
could be no mistake about it—with his arm around that 
daughter’s waist. Lina screamed—her father merely 
swore, invoking a body of fiends, to the number of tep 
thousand; and, as he was a man of few words, he put 
his pipe into his pocket and rushed at the young msn 
with the hospitable intention of kicking him down a 
very narrow flight of stairs into the street, and, perhaps, 
in his ardour, into the canal. As it was, years had uot 
added to the rotundity of the young man as much ss 
they had added to Van Dubbeldummy, so the delinquent 
escaped, without much exertion, from any personal en- 
counter with the exasperated merchant. 

Van Dubbeldummy would have pursued, had he not 
reflected, happily, that the young man would be out 
of sight before he could reach the sill of his doorway ; 
and that a stout, substantial burgher would, te say the 
least of it, present but a peculiar appearance to the 
other stout, substantial burghers of Amsterdam, running 
through the streets without any obvious need’ for so 
doing; besidés, possibly, it might affect his credit, and 
that was sufficient reason for him to abandon the enter- 





prise. He turned away from the door, walked upstairs 
— to his daughter, and sat down solemnly in front 
of her. 
| “ Lina,” said he, addressing her in the most dignified 
|manner he could command, in fact, in High Dutch; 
‘for Van Dubbeldummy had a great idea of his own 
personal dignity, and chose to assert it at times, like 
many others, by making his daughter very uncomfort- 
able. “ Lina,” said he, “ I believe I told you once before 
young Van Meyer was never to enter my house 
again? ” 
“ Yes, papa,” returned Lina; “and Iam your affec- 
| tionate and dutiful child.” 
| “Are you?” said her father! “then I tell you, once 
| for all, he shall never be a husband of yours. You 
| know you are betrothed to my excellent friend Hein- 
drik ‘Tippeltoppel.” 

“T hate him!” answered Lina, looking as if she 
meant it. 

“ Possibly,” answered her parent; “but never mind 
that. His credit is good. He shall be my son-in-law 
and no one else; so mind what I say, or I send you to 
your Aunt Bumbelpuppy at Florden.” 

From all this, one may easily infer that Van Dubbel- 
dummy was afflicted with that sort of monomania com- 
mon to many respectable gentlemen who happen to 
have marriageable daughters; he chose a man after his 
own heart, without reflecting that his taste was not 
that of'# young woman; but, so it was, he fondly 
imagined himself, for the time, his own daughter—he 
saw with her eyes, that is, what he knew her eyes 
ought to be, if she could change her sex, add ten stone 
to her weight, smoke pipes by the hour, and drink 
Schiedam-and-water by the quart. 

“T will never marry him,” said Lina, and then she 
began to cry. 

What her father would have uttered at the receipt of 
this unlooked-for intelligence, I cannot undertake to 
say, for at that momenthe was sensible of an increasing 
warmth in his right coat-tail pocket, and a very per- 
ceptible odour of burnt cloth, mingled with that of 
tobacco, stole about the room. 

Van Dubbelbummy soon had cause to remember his 
pipe was still alight ; and, being exposed to the united 
perils of fire and water, he very wisely chose the lesser 
of the two evils, and extinguished his smouldering coat- 
tail, before he ventured to meddle with Lina’s tears. 
He was dvomed to be unfortunate that evening, for his 
favourite pipe—his pride, his joy, the object he valued 
most of all in the world—next to his daughter, of 
course—was broken to piéces, in consequence of his 
having indiscreetly sat upon it. 





| Gretchen, the maid, came in with the bed-room candle- | 


Lina profited by the effect of this unexpected blow in 
a most unfijial manner, by flying up-stairs and locking 
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herself up in her room, instead of awaiting patiently the | door; and, to make things pleasant, coughed to give 
elaborate reproof her father was about to favour her | Lina due notice of his appearance. 
with. Van Dubbeldummy was left alone in his glory ; | heard a slight scuffling as he turned the handle of the 


but his comfort was destroyed for the night. With | lock, but, he was, doubtless, mistaken ; for he found the 
heavy sighs he betook himself to his chamberand went to | young lady upon the sofa, working a wonderful piece | 
bed, but not to rest, Lina, whose room was next her 
father’s, having effectually provided for that by exe- 
outing the ‘pleasing process of what is called, “ sobbing 
oneself to sleep,” with great vigour, determination, and | 
pertinacity. 


* . * * 


It was late next day when Van Dubbeldummy went 


down-stairs, feverish from want of rest,and—I must chro- | 
nicle the fact—in about as bad a temper as it was possible | 


for so easy @ man to, be afflicted with. Now, it was the 
custom in Amsterdam, and may be at present for aught 
I know to the contrary, to leave bills of exchange, 
drawn at a distance and requiring acceptance at the 
hands of any resident merchant, at that individual’s 
house of business early in the morning, and to call for 
them again the evening of the same day. . 
Van Dubbeldummy was, as we remarked above, in a 
very bad temper, and although he paused at the door of 
the breakfast-room, it was not with the intention of 


entering it. He determined to show his daughter the | 
impropriety of her conduct by refusing her the light of | 
his countenance, and by taking his meals for the future | 
alone, until she should open her eyes to a sense of her | 
| identical young man he had given chase to the day 


situation, He, therefore, merely looked in through the 
keyhole, and seeing Lina weeping very industriously, 
repaired to his counting-house rather comforted than 
otherwise that he had made somebody else miserable 
besides himself. 

Upon his desk lay a document left that morning, pur- 
porting to be a Bill of Exchange, drawn upon him by 
the firm of Messrs. Moonschein and Schwindel, of Berlin 

—a firm he had had many previous dealings with, and 
whom he regarded as the very souls of honour and 
everything else. It was for a very heavy sum of 
money, but suspecting nothing, he wrote the fatal 
words across the paper, and it was aecepted. There it 
lay, a perfect instrument. 

Just after this came a timid knock at the door, and 
Gretchen appeared with the morning’s letters and papers, 


which had been awaiting him in vain upon the break- | 


fast table. Van Dubbeldummy took them of herin a 
very condescending way, requested that something 
to eat and drink should be immediately brought to him 
where he was, and forthwith addressed himself to the 
iask of deciphering his correspondence. 

Letter after letter was glanced over; all was satis- 
factory, and Van Dubbeldummy was actually brighten- 
ing up and in a fair way of recovering his usual 
equanimity of disposition, when, at length, he came to 
the last one of all. 

A very pleasant one it was: it dashed down his 
hopes both present and futuré; and, instead of still 
presenting him with comfortable ideas of gain, eredit 
and opulenee, suddenly, like a kaleidoscope change, 
thrust under his eye, the very ugly picture of 
“ruin staring him in the face.” This communication 
was from his agent at Berlin, informing him of the 
bankruptcy of the house of Moonshein and Schwindel, 
and that very little was expected to be available for the 
sreditars. 

All Van Dubbeldummy’s phlegm forsook him in an 
instaut; he kicked his stool to the other end of his 
counting-house ; threw his ledger upon the floor and 
deliberately stamped upon it; and when Gretchen 
brought him what he had ordered of her, he seized a 
large cup of coffee thet was convenient to his hand. 
and, deluging her from head to foot with that refresh- 
ing beverage, sent her away screaming into the depths 
of the mansion. He then vilified his father as the prime 
cause of his being in the world upon such an unfortu- 
nate occasion, anathematized the day he was born; 
and, after roaring and howling for some time, he 
finally sat down—as he might have done at first—to 
consider how he could extricate himself from the 
scrape. 

There was the Bill, safe enough. What was he to 
do? Was he tc lose his money, or was he not? He 


could not make away with the bill—it was the pro- | 


perty of a third person, who had left it that morning, 
and who would, to a dead certainty, call for it in the 
evening. He could not scratch his acceptance out—nor 
could he alter it. Van Dubbeldummy was obliged to 
own he did not know what to do—he was perplexed— 
ke had no pipe to help him out of his difficulty, that, 
had been destroyed, so he bethought himself of retiring 
into the bosom of his family, and taking counsel with 
his daughter. 

To tell the truth he was rather ashamed to face Lina, 
for he knew very well that if he had walked in to 
breakfast, as usual, his agent’s letter would have been 
in his hands in full time to havé prevented his accept- 
ing the bill of Messrs. Moonschein and Co. His spirit 
was broken; and, like the commencement and conclu- 
sion of the month of March, although he had come 
down-stairs like a lion, when he sneaked up again he 
very much resembled a lamb. 

Yan Dubbeldummy paused before he opened the 


} 
He fancied he | 


of embroidery of a marvellous pattern, in the demurest | 
manner possible. She was no fool, however; and, from | 
the change she perceived in her father, had no need | 
to be told that something very serious had befallen him. | 


| She forgot all but that he was in affliction, and her 


kisses convinced him better than mere words his girl 
was the same at heart as when he had dandled her on | 
his knee, and had told her solemn Dutch stories, by the | 
flickering fire-light. | 

“Tina,” said he, “as he seated himself beside her, 
“you can’t marry Tippeltoppel now.” 

“Why, papa?” she answered; but without that 
anxiety in the tone of her voice he could have wished , 
to have heard. 

“Because, my child,” said her father, ‘I am a 
ruined man.” 

He then told her what he had done and showed her 





the fatal Bill of Exchange. A silence fell upon both, 
for the blow was too heavy to be made light of, even by 
the most buoyant spirit, and the silence would have 
been continued some minutes longer had it not been 
broken by the creaking of a door upon its hinges. 
Van Dubbeldummy looked up, and before him stood the 


before, whilst a cupboard, half-open, revealed at once 





the secret of his hiding-place. 
Lina was struck dumb, and the young man did not | 
give her father time to utter a sound, but addressed him | 
as follows: 
“Sir, Llove your daughter too well to be insensible 
to her father’s calamity. I sincerely regret your loss, 





whilst at the same time I cannot but rejoice that an 
occasion presents itself upon which I may be of no | 
little service to you. My uncle is a lawyer of great | 
eminence; will you accompany me to his house? [| 
enjoy his confidence and esteem, and can guarantes | 
you, if not perfect immunity, at least, good advice as | 
regards this distressing affair.” 

Lina’s eyes beamed gratitude upon her suitor for this 
zeal in her father’s cause, and Van Dubbeldummy, | 
| touched by the young man’s ingenuousness, and glad to | 
seize at anything which seemed to promise assistance, 
was pleased to forget all about yesterday’s chase and 
to-day’s cupboard, and to accept the offer at once. 

They soon reached the abode of the elder Van Meyer, 
and were speedily in the presence of that profound and 
erudite personage. ‘The nephew, after introducing his 
companion, discreetly withdrew and left them together. 
Van Meyer heard the merchant’s story to an end, in- 
spected the Bill of Exchange, finished writing a paper 
| upon which he had been engaged when interrupted by 
| Van Dubbeldummy’s entrance, and folded it up, after | 
dusting it with a pounce-box to dry up the ink. 

The reader must here be informed that blotting-paper | 
was unknown in Holland at this period, and every busi- 
ness man’s table was then furnished with a sand or | 
pounce box in lieu of it, always placed in the standish, 
immediately by the side of the inkbottle. 

“Mynheer van Dubbeldummy,” said Van Meyer, 
sen., as he commenced inditing another paper, “ let us 
understand one another. Your name is not unknown 
to me—in fact, you are aware I have a nephew.” 

Van Dubbeldummy coughed slightly in acknowledg- 
ment. 

“To make a long story short, he loves your daugh- 
ter. He is a rising man, and I intend to push him on as 
much as I can in my profession. She might go much 
further and fare much worse. What do you say? Will 
you consent to their marriage, and give your daughter 
her portion out of this Bill of Exchange ? ” 

Van Dubbeldummy faintly uttered the word “ Tip- 
peltoppel.” 

“ Oh,” said Van Meyer, “I see how the wind blows. 
I happen to know that Mynheer Heindrik Tippeltoppel 
will be ruined by the failure of Moonschein and 
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Schwindel — utterly ruined.” Van Dubbeldummy 
started. “You don’t want to make her the wife of a 
beggar?” 

Van Dubbeldummy, with remarkable emphasis, de- 
clared that he had no such intention, if he knew it. 

“Very good,” pursued Van Meyer, “I can save you. 
If I do so, is the marriage a bargain ? ” 

Van Dubbeldummy sighed, and held out his hand 
to signify that he gave his consent. 

Van Meyer shook it warmly, and addressed himself to 
his paper again, much to the astonishment of his client. 
The page was full; he took up his pounce-box to dry 
the writing, and in an instant the sheet was covered 
with—ink. He had taken up the wrong bottle. Van 
Meyer only smiled, and bore his mishap with the 
greatest good-humour. Turning to the merchant, he 
said: 

“Dear me! see what a mess I have made, nearly 
every word obliterated! I shall have all my work to 
do over again, as no one could read this.” And then, 
I believe the great man slightly winked. 

Vau Dubbeldummy seized his hat, trotted homs, | 





went to his counting-house and by some strange coinci- 
dence, after having finished a letter to his agent at 
Berlin, showered the contents of his ink-bottle not only 
over the epistle but over the Bill of Exchange as well, 
which happened to be open upon his desk. 

In the evening the holder of the document called; 
Van Dubbeldummy expressed his regret that the paper 
was so disfigured, explained how it occurred, and 
finished by declaring he could not accept the bill, having 
been previously informed of the bankruptcy of the 
drawers, Messrs. Moonschein and Schwindel. The ex- 
cuse was considered satisfactory, and everyone admired 
the merchant's foresight in selecting as agent, so prompt 


| and so active a correspondent. 


Lina was married soon after to young Van Meyer. 
His uncle proposed their healths at the wedding break- 
fast, and all lived happily until they were visited by 
the Terminator of Delights and the Separator of 
Companions. 

W. B. 








STATISTICS. 


Tue rural population of France is upwards of 
twenty-six millions, whilst the town population, reck- 
oning as a “town” every place that has more than 
2,000 inhabitants, counts only about nine millions, 

Morrauity 1N ENGLAND,—In the 10 years 1851-60 
the annual mortality in the districts comprising the 
chief towns was 24°57 per 1,000 living ; in the districts 
comprising small towns and coumry parishes, 19°77 ; 
in all England, 22:24. The deaths of males averaged 


| 23°18 per 1,000 living ; of females, only 21:34. Out of 
equal numbers living there were 109 deaths of males to 


100 deaths of females. Of the persons who lived to be 
100 years old there were two women to one man. Two 
of the 623 districts into which England is divided— 
namely, Earnborough in Surrey, and Bellingham in 
Northumberland, with «a population respectively of 
14,318 and 7,080, took the lead in healthiness, and had 
in the 10 years an average annual mortality of only 14 


|} in 1,000; and two other districts in Northumberland, 


Glendale, with a population of 13,211, and Rothbury, 
7,147, had an average annual mortality of only 15 in 
1,000. In no other entire district was the annual mor- 
tality so low as 15; but it was only 16 in 10 districts, 
—namely, Epsom, Bromley, Steyning, Easthampstead 
(Berks), Dulverton (Somersetshire), Billesdon (Leices- 
tershire), Hemsworth (Yorkshire), Belford (Northum- 
berland), Bootle (Cumberland), and Katghton (Radnor- 
shire). In the entire district of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, the average aunual mortality was only 18 per 
1,000! and the same in Lewisham; and in the Hamp- 
stead district only 17. Taking the whole country 
through, not above one district in five had so low a 
mortality as 18. During the 10 years 1851-61, from 
census to census, London increased its numbers 121 a 
day, 72 by excess of births over deaths, and 49 by im- 


| migration ; but this continual accumlation of human 


beings within its limits did not bring an increased 
mortality. In the 10 years 1840-49, the average an- 
nual rate of mortality in London was 25°1 per 1,000: 
in the subsequent decennium, 1850-59, it fell to 23°6 
per 1,000. This may seem a small thing in a single 
thousand, but London has nearly three thousand thou- 
sands. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


SARRACENIA PURPUREA AS A REMEDY FOR 
SMALL-POX. 


Surcreon Masor Loeie has written to a contem- 
porary respecting a letter of Surgeon Miles, of the Royal 
Artillery, on the efficacy of the North American plant 
called the Sarracenia purpurea, or pitcher-plant, in 
the treatment of small-pox among the Indians. He 
says: My colleague (Mr. Agnis) and myself have 
given this remedy, which has been imported into 
this country by Mr. Miles to the house of Messrs. 
Savory and Moore, a fair trial; and I am happy 
to say the eleven cases in our hands have recovered 
under its peculiar influence. ‘This remedy I con- 
sider a boon to the public, for this reason—it is so 
easily managed; anyone can make a decoction or in- 
fusion of the root, like tea. An ounce of the root is 
sliced and infused in a quart of water, and allowed to 
simmer down to a pint; this is given in two table- 
spoonful doses every four hours, while the patient is 
well nourished with beef-tea and arrow-root. Four of 
the cases in my hospital have been severe confluent 
cases; they have throughout the disease all been per- 
feetly sensible, have had excellent appetites, been free 
from pain, and have never felt weak. 

The effects of this medicine, which I have carefully 
watched, seemed to arrest the development of the pus- 
tules, killing, as it were, the virus from within, thereby 
changing the character of the disease and doing away 
with the cause of pitting, and thus avoiding the neces - 
sity of gutta-percha and india-rubber applications, or of 
opening the pustules. In my opinion, all anticipations 
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of disfigurement from pitting may now be calmed, if 
this medicine is given from the commencement of the 
lisease. Before leaving this subject, I may here cau- 
tion the public that the useful part of the plant is its 
root, as recommended by Mr. Miles; and it can only be 
»btained from Messrs. Savory and Moore, to whose 
house alone it has been imported. 

With the usual kindness ef Dr. Gibson, the Director- 
General, I have been amply supplied with it for the use 
ff my regiment. So much am I impressed with the 
efficacy of it in small-pox over the,old mode of treat- 
ment that I hope to hear of it in every country gentle- 
nan’s medicine-chest, and before long that we shall see 
no mere faces like the interior surfaces of sliced 
muffins. 


A Case or Hyrprornogsa Crrep.—Dr. Louis Baur, 
the health officer of Williamsburgh, L. E., has just sue- 
‘eeded in effecting a cure in a case of fully developed 
hydrophobia. Oscar Burch, a shipwright, residing in 
Fiushing Avenue, was~bitten by a dog, and in forty- 
eight hours afterwards alarming symptoms gradually 
leveloped themselves. The pofice had to be called 
in to hold down the poor man. Doctors were sum- 
moned, and’ the health’ officer was ealled in, who on 
Monday morning, 13th alt., took entire charge of the 
case, and, actuated by the theory that the poison had 
expended its virulence upon the spinal cord; directed 
his attention to it. Without administering'a grain of 
medicine, he ordered a thorough (wet) cupping to the 
posterior part of the head and along the spine, follow- 
it up with ice applications to the same extent. |The 
patient, of course, had to lie on his stomaeh, and was 
well secured by mechanical constraint, during this 
treatment, which was continued unabated, without in- 
terreption, for three successive days and nights. The 
patient was protected against any return of paroxysm. 
His pulse and breathing became quiet, the pains gra- 
ually left him, and isolated museular twitchings be- 
‘ame likewise extinct; and he las since been diseharged 
from medica) treatment, apparently in the best state of 
health. 





FACETIZ. 





Dr. Jounson being once in company with some 
seandalmongers, one of them having accused an absent 
iriend of resorting to rouge, he observed, “ It is perhaps, 
after all, much better for a lady to redden her own 
‘heeks than to blacken other people's characters.” 


A party of country servants in the British Musenm 
isked whether the broken Metopes from Athens, in 
the Elgin gallery at the British Museum, were not in- 
tended as a memorial of the dreadful mutilations oeca- 
sioned by railway accidents. 

Bisnor Porrevs had an utter aversion to long 
names, and fine names, and more than one name. 
Being called upon, when a parish priest, to ehristen a 
poor man’s child Thomas Timothy, he dipped his 
tinger hastily into the basin, cut the matter and the 
names short, and christened the child “ Tom Tit.” 


Tuat’s a Goop ’'Un.—Some one was ielling Sam 
bout the longevity of the mud turtle. “ Yes,” said 
Sam, “ I knew all about that, for once I found a vener- 
sble old fellow in a meadow, who was so old that he 
ould scarcely wriggle~his tail; ané on his back was 
arved (tolerably plain, considering all things,) these 
words— Paradise, Year 1, Adam.’” 

Ovp Ase’s Last.—During the past week a gentle- 
man called on the President and solicited a pass for 
Richmond. “ Well,” said Old Abe, “1 would be very 
happy to oblige if my passes were respected; but the 
feet is, sir, I have within the past two years given 
passes to 250,000 men to go to Richmond and not one 
has got there yet.” 

A ROMANCE-READING young man was one day pass- 
ing & moorland farm, which was half-covered with 
furze and heath, and a fine background of barren rocks 
and dark pines. He said to the farmer, who was grind- 
ing his way through the rugged earth, “ A magnificent 
locality, sir!—one of Nature’s triumphs!—an enabodi- 
ment of poetry!” “Oh! yes,” said the farmer, wiping 
the large drops of perspiration from his brow, “the 
poetry of the place is vary weel; butif yehad to plough 
up the prose of the ground, ye’d wish the poetry far 
enough !” 

Tus Duke or Atnon AyD Hts Hencumay.—At the 
sale of the late Marquis of Breadalbane’s stock the 
felowing incident occurred:—Among the numerous 
list of competitors were the Dukes of Athol, Hamilton, 
Argyll, and Suthevland, and Archie Chalien or Menzies. 
Nothing remarkable occurred till a fine bull of pure 
Highland breed was exposed. The four dukes then 
entered the lists, and a brisk bidding took place, in 
which Arehie seemed to take a deep interest. On the 
price reaching £120, Argyll, and Sutherland retired 
trom the lists, leaying ouly the illustrious Dukes of 
Athol and Hamilten to do battle Archie's eye was 
observed to glisten with pleasure, but as the other offer 
came from Hamilton it would occasionally glance fire. 














At length a pause ensued, Athol has. the last bode, and 
the auctioneer is. going to give the last call, when the 
stillness is broken by one. more challenge from Hamil- 
ton. Archie, who had never once left the duke during 
the sale, could stand no more}, suiting the action to the 
word, he gave the duke a slap on the shoulder, and 
shouted, “ Stick in my, Lord Duke; if ye be short of 
cash I'll risk a £5 on you myself,” an advico Athol 
took. He gave one bode more, and immediately the 
clear ringing voice of the auctioneer sounded “Gone.” 
The joy of Archie was unbounded. He seized the 
duke’s hand, and informed him who was his opponent ; 
upon which Athol observed that, with Archie’s as- 
sistance, he weuld have had it although it should have 
cost him five times as much. 


THE VACANT GARTER. 
Viscount Palmerston to Earl Grey. 


“ May 24. 

“My dear Lord Grey—It is my intention to advise 
that the vacant Garter be conferred upon yourself. So 
put your best leg foremost, if there is any choice. 

“ Believe me, yours affectionately, 
“ Phe Earl Grey.” “ PALMERSTON. 
Earl Grey to Viscount Palmerston. 
“ May 26. 

“ Dear Palmerston—Though your note of the 24th 
inst, is coughed in terms which I suppose you 
consider jocular, I will assume that you have too much 
good sense to mean a. joke, and I will conclude that I 
am to be made a Knight of the order of the Garter, if 
such be my cwn pleasure. 

“IT will accept the Garter upon the following terms, 
and no others : 

“T will not be dictated to as, to which leg I shall 
wear iton. The Chapter shall be held on a day most 
convenient to myself. Nobody else shall be made at 
the same time, no matter what other vacancies may 
oceur. I will have a discount. off the fees for ready 
money. I will have the inscription on my garter in 
English. The Prelate of the order may attend, but he 
shall be assisted by another bishop, of my own selec- 
tion—not that I care about bishops, but Dr. Sumner’s 
polities are not mine. The ribbon shall be supplied by 
my own milliner, and shall be of the width I please, 
And I won’t sit by you during the ceremony. 

“As my character is proverbially that of one who 
desires to make everything as pleasant as possible, and 
as I never permit any crotchets of my own to interfere 
with basiness, I send you this distinct statement of my 
ultimatum, that you may have no excuse in the event 
of any hitch, “T remain, yours truly, 

“The Viscount Palmerston, K.G.” “ GREY. 

—Puach. 
THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


Wasuixctron, D.C., June 8th, 1862. “Soldiers of 
the Potomac,” says Villiam, drawing his sword, and 
hastily sharpening it on the left profile of his geome- 
trical steed, your comrades are engaging nine hundred 
and fifty thousand demoralized and routed rebels, and 
you are called upon to charge bayonets. Follow me.” 

Not a man moved, my boy. Many of them had 
families, and more were engaged to be married to the 
women of America. They were brave, but not rash. 

Villiam drew his breath, and says he: 

“The United States of America, born on the 4th of 
July, 1776, calls upon you to charge bayonets. Come 
on, my brave flowers of manhood.” 

Here a fearless chap stepped out of the ranks, and 
says he: 

“In consequence of the heavy dew which fell this 
morning, the roads is impassable. 

Villiam remained silent, my boy, and drooped his 
proud head. Could nothing induce those devoted 
patriots to strike for the forlorn hope? Suddenly a 





glow of inspiration came oyer his face, he rose in his 
saddle like « flash, waved his sword toward the foe, and | 
shouted : 

“T know you now, my veterans! The day is hot, 
yonder lies our road, and—my peerless Napoleons,” said 
Villiam, frenziedly, “Come and take a deink.” 

In an instant I was blinded with a cloud of dust, 
through which came the wild tramp and fierce hurrahs 
of company three, regiment five, Mackerel Brigade. 
The appeal to their finer feelings had carried them by 
storm, and they charged like the double extract of a 
compound avalanche. 

I was listening to their cheers as they drove the de- 
moralized foe before them, when a political chap came 
riding post-haste from Paris, and says he, “How 
many voiers have fallen.” 

Before I could answer him, my boy, the triumphant 
Mackerels came pouring in, just in time to meet the 
General of the Mackerel Brigade, who had just rode 
up from a village in the rear, with an umbrella over 
his head to keep off the sun 

“My children,” says the general, kindly, as their 
shouts fell upon his ears, “you have sustained me 
nobly this day, and we will enjoy the thanks of our 





grateful country together. I thank you my children.” 








Here the political chap threw up his hat, and says 
he; “Hurroar for the Union! |My fellow-beings,” 
says the political, chap, glowingly, “I announce the 
idolized General of Mackerel Brigade for President of 
the United States in 1865,” 

HAPPY LAND. 

Englishmen have hitherto entertained the belief that 
the land they live in is the freest on the face of the 
earth. This delusion is dispelled by a contemporary, in 
the following statement: 

“ Direct taxation is almost unkrown in Greece, and 
many articles would’ well bear a duty that are now 
entirely free.” 

Freedom nearly complete from direct’ taxation, and 
perfect freedom from taxation on many articles that 
would well bear it—this is’ freedom indeed! Pretty 
fellows we to call ourselves freeborn Britons, with a 
heavy tax on many commodities that do very ill bear 
it, and with an income-tax like a millstone around our 
necks ! 

Britannia may rule the waves to some extent, and 
Britons never shall be slaves altogether, perhaps; but 
this is not, of all countries of the world, 'the land of the 
free. The land of freedom, above all other lands, is 
that sacred soil which was freedom’s chosen land in the 
days of old—Greece, the land of comparative freedom 
from taxation.— Punch. i 


A BAD-TEMPERED judge was annoyed by an old 
gentleman who had a very chronic cough, and after 
repeatedly desiring the crier to keep the eourt quiet, 
at length angrily told the offending gentleman that he 
would fine him £100 if he did not ceage coughing, 
when he was met with the reply, “I will give your 
lordship £200 if you will stop it for me.” 

Tn police of Lensburg (Aargaw) suspecting that a 
black showman was traveling with a false passport and 
was artifically coloured, had him stripped and washed 
most vigorously. All im: vain; the black, so far from 
disappearing, only comes out with greater lustre. The 
doubts of the police, however, are far from solved. An 
apothecary was sent for. Cyanide of potassium is b; 
his advice next applied to the obstinate skin of Janetti. 
But a blackamoor is not to be washed white, and the 
ill-used actor had to be dismissed, after defying all the 
efforts of his persecutors, 

A PICKLE WOOER. 

A. CORRESPONDENT says :—The following romantic 
but true story occurred not many weeks ago, nor one 
hundred miles from Dundee, 

A widower, it would seem, stood greatly in want of 
a “spousey,” and quickly set about in search of one in 
right good earnest. For some short, time our hero 
appeared to be somewhat unsuccessful in getting one: 
but, to use an old soying, “the longest lane has a turn- 
ing in it.” So our gay Lothario at, length, to his great 
delight, fell in with a fair country damsel, and, of 
course, set about, with might aud main, to woo and 
win her heart and hand, and, as report says, did so, and 
was accepted. 

The marriage day was named, and everything 
settled, Our hero having occasion one night to go to 
town, and when there very transiently, and while under 
the ruling power of John Barleycorn, unwarily fell deep 
in “confab” with one whom we will now designate the 
“city belle.” Her sprightly conversation, winning 
smiles, and captivating manners made a deep and last- 
ing impression on our hero’s susceptible, but very fickle, 
heart, and he now, on bended marraws, sought the 
hand of his fair new charmer in marriage, and, strange 
to say, was accepted a second time. 

He now thought himself the happiest man in all 
Christendom, and seemed frantic with delight at his 
success ; but such ideal joy as our hero felt is soon out- 
lived. On the follswing morning, when our widower 
was able to collect and bring to mind his last night's 
proceedings, and view the eritical position in whieh he 
stood between the “country damsel” and the “city 


| belle,” the impending doom of breach of promise on 


either side he felt to be looming in the distance’ over 
his devoted head. The question to him now was, what 
was he to do? and in his own mind he answered: it— 
alas for Hebe !—by resolving to part with the “ country 
damsel.” But how was he to get himself rid of her? 
There was “the rub” to the scrub. 

After much cogitation, he at last came to the con- 
clusion that he would pay a visit to the domicile of the 
“ blighted one,” and (gine her of his altered opinion 
in the mummest, and meekest, and most placably 
peaceable possible way he could. Accordingly having 
strengthened his inner man with a plentiful draught of 
the real “mountain dew” to make him stand proof 
against the onslaught the “jilted one” was likely to 
make upon him, he wended his way to her home to an- 
nounce the fatal tidings. 

There he arrived in due time, and broke the unvwel- 
come news the best way he could. At first the 
“ damsel ” seemed a little stunned, but immediately re- 
covered her composure, and showed that, although the 
news had been broken, her heart hadu'’t, b; resolving 
in her own mind to be revenged on her “ fickle lover. 
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Prompt to execute as to resolve, she quickly called to 
her aid two of her female friends, who were also in the 
house, and told them her grievances—our hero,all the 
while quietly waiting # favourable reply, and trusting 
he would get off with flying colours. But this the Fates 
had not decreed. The blighted one, with her two female 
friends, determined to take revenge im their own hands, 
and without the least hint or warning to the victim of 
the righteous retribution impending over him, they flew 
at him with fnrious ettle, and soon would have rendered 
themselves qualified to receive a complimentary ticket 
from Her Majesty to visit Perth at the next Circuit, but 
the bemuddled and bedraggled would-be Benedict, see- 
ing no mercy was to be shown him, shook them off by 
a desperate effort, and showed a pair of as clean heels 
“ o'er Bank and Brae” as.ever did Tam o’Shanter’s mare 
her quarternion of hoofs when the witches were behind, 
and never slackening his pace until he arrived at his 
own home, where, 28 may’ be supposed, he arrived in a 
very sorry plight. His sorry condition, however, did 
not induce sorrow for her who had been the immediate 
cause of it, and, in due course of time, the city belle and 
he were made one, and are, I trust, now enjoying a 
happy honeymoon.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


NO JOHNSONOLATRY. 


Our every reader will rejoice to hear what we are 
told by a correspondent of the Morning Advertiser, that, 
within the last few days, Streatham House, Surrey, that 
dreary old building, has been razed to the ground, and 
that its materials have ,been distributed among a 
hundred purchasers. So much for the antiquated abode 
of Henry Thrale, the brewer, in which, for so many a 
tedious day, he harboured Dr. Johnson, and entertained 





Johnson’s friends. 

We shall now no longer be bothered by being told 
that there stiil exists at Streatham the only library in | 
which Goldsmith, Burke, Garrick, Murphy, Dr. Burney, | 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds used to congregate. It exists | 
no longer; and there is also an end ef the dining-room | 
in which Johnson used to pour, lobster-sauce over his 
plum-pudding; and of the drawing-room wherein he 
was accustomed to turn the candles upside down over 
the. tablecloth to make them flare, in order that he 
might see to read, 

Who cares: for old: Johnson and old Goldsmith, and 
their associates?) Not old Phillips, the gentleman who 
had for thirty years, according'to the correspondent of 
the Advertiser, owned Streatham House, and Park of 
above one hundred acres; but has now pulled the house 
down, and “intends, we understand, to lay out the 
ground in suitable plots for building villas upon.” 

Dear old Phillips! He is no idolator of Dr. John- 
son, who never did him any good, except in teaching 
him to spell; that is, perhaps, to spell,a word when he 
is obliged to look it out. No Bozzy, no hero-wor- 
shipper, is old Phillips. The walls and the roof that 
once sheltered Johuison are as a roof and walls to him, 
and nothing more; at least that.is what they were be- 
fore he pulled them down. Another melancholy old 
mansion has been demolished; lively stuccoed villas 
will be reared upon its site, and Streatham will become 
as pretty as Peckham, as, indeed, the country at. large 
is fast becoming, thanks to gentlemen of Mr. Phillip’s 
common sense. Hurrah for worthy old Phillips! Suc- 
cess to jolly ‘old Phillips! May his stuccoed villas be 
tenanted immediately, and turn out & good speculation. 
Phillips for ever! Yes;, forever. George Phillips, 
Esq., who has razed:to the ground the house that was 
once the abode of Dr. Johnson, will share immortality 
with the Rev. Mr. Gastrell, who cut down Shake-| 
speare’s mulberry-tree.—Punch. 

j 





“ \ REFRACTORY TELESCOPE.” 

An optician of Hebrew name (we mention this to his | 
advantage, as will be seen) announces that for the sum | 
of five pounds he will show us— 

“Double stars, the face of a. sheep and the features of 
a man four miles, the sign-board of a public-house five 
miles, shot marks upon a target two miles, and time by 
a church clock ten miles.” 

We do not understand whether the faces of the sheep 
and ef the men are to be four miles off, or four miles 
long, but never mind. We doubt not that if the adver- 
tiser means four miles off, his instrument will do all 
that he promises, because “a Jew’s eye” was always a 
phrase for a valuable article, and & fortiori a Jew's 
teleseope must be still better than his eye. 

But why should we pay five pounds to see a double 
star when we can see Alboni, and hear her too, for a 
guinea? Why should we pay the former sum to see a 
sheep’s face, when we can see Buckstone’s Sheepface 
for five shillings, whenever he puts up the Village 
La ? As to seeing a public-house four miles off, 
that is exactly what we shouldn’t like, and we should 
much WV sf seeing it four minutes off, especially if we 
were thirsty. 

Finally, the tremendous distanee at which our He- 
brew friend puts the church can, we fear, have been 
suggested only by his hostility ‘to the Establishment, 
and that is a sentiment we yt Spee 
“ Till I can buy a glass,” says King Richard I7., mean- 





ing, of course, that he has money in his till to do so, (a 
beautifal mew reading,) and so have we, but we shall | 
certainly not buy one of the glasses in question, until | 
the advertisement is brought more into accordance with | 
our views of grammar, economy, good fellowship and 
Protestautism.— Punch. 


Curip at Dusrix.—<A letter of Mrs. Siddons’s, in 
the recently-published “Journals and Correspondence 
of Dr. Whalley,” gives an account of her first visit to 
Dublin, wherein she makes the following remarkable 
assertion: “ There is not a tavern, ora house of any 
kind in this capital city of a rising kingdom, as they call 
themselves, that will take a woman in.” With all the 
sincerity, which forms so large a portion of our nature, 
we congratulate the city of Dublin upon its newly- 
acquired reputation—a reputation founded, too, upon 
such ‘eminent testimony. We cannot help thinking, 
however, that Mrs, Siddons possessed some peculiarities 
not generally known to the world, for she is certainly 
the first member of her sex with whom we are acquainted 
who has had,.or now has, an affection for being taken 
in. On the other hand, we fancy we can detect an 
under-current of sarcasm in the above-quoted remark. 
She is evidently riled that Cupid’s “shafts” haven't 
even got into the coach-houses of Dublin, much less 
invaded the back parlours of taverns, for had they done 
so, the deors would have assuredly sprung open without 
human agency to admit the charming Siddons. 
Unlucky city, to be the object of a woman's wit! 
Should you desire to retrieve your character, don’t 
spare the softer sex; take them in right and left, and 
the “de'il” take the hindmost!— Fun. 


TWO HANDS, 

Two hands, two gentle, tender hands, 
Not dimpled, white, and fair, 

And only slender, as they’re worn 
With pain, and toil, and care; 

Not tinted like the pink sea-shell, 
But brown, with purple veins— 

Yet, oh! their touch is like the fall 
Of blessed summer rains. 


Two hands, two loving, helpful hands, 
That, wheresoe’er we stray, 

Know how to gather all the flowers 
That blossom by the way ! 

That do not heed, though wounding thorns 
Beneath the fair leaves lie— 

Though pierced and bleeding, still they bring 
Their balm and fragrance nigh. 

Two hands, whose brave and steady clasp 
Is ever strong and true ; 

Though rough life’s way, they ever find 
The work that they can do. 

Though dark life’s hours with storms and clouds, 
With hopeful eyes and fond, 

Those hands, uplifted through the gloom, 
Reach toward the light beyond. 


Uplifted through the shadows dark, 
They bear the spirit’s prayer— 

Then, from the heights where such can go, 
They earthward blessings bear. 

Two hands that, when their work is done, 
Fair angel hands will fold, 

And place within their blessed clasp 
A harp of shining gold. 


When, on that bright and radiant shore, 
And o’er the golden strands, 
The music echoes from the strings, 
Touched softly by those hands— 
Ah! will it be less sweet because 
On earth the hands were brown? 
And will it be less bright because 
They won the victor’s crown ? 








GEMS. 


PoLtTENEss is a coin destined to enrich not him who 
receives, but him who expends it, 

Patrent Svurrertnc.—That we may suffer less, let 
us suffer patiently. 

Inaction.—Nature knows no pause in progress and 
development, and attaches her curse on all inaction. 


Sympatuy.—There is a secret drawer containing 
valuables in every human heart, if we only know how 
to touch the spring. 

TuovuGcut engenders thought. Learn to think, and 
you will learn to write; the more you think, the better 
you will express your ideas. 

Derisirions Diverse.—S uperstition, say Goethe, is 
the poetry of life. Superstition, says Swift, is the 
spleen of the soul. 

Tue ties of fam 

to 3 


tandcd 


ily and of country were never in- 
ribe the soul. Man is connected 
at birth with a few beings, that the spirit of humanity 





domestic or national attachments become exctusive- 
engrossing, clannish, so as to shut out the genera! 
claims of the human race, the highest end of Providence 
is frustrated, and home, instead of being the nursery, 
becomes the grave of the heart. 

Sout.—We may compare the soul to a linen cloth; 
it must be first washed to take off its native hue and 
color, and to make it white; and afterwards it must be 
ever and anon washed to preserve it white. 

He that gives good advice, builds with one hand; 
he that gives good counsel and example builds with the 
other; but he. that gives good admonition and bad ex- 
ample, builds with one hand and pulls down with the 
other. 

Martrimony.—When bent on matrimony, look mors 
than skin deep for beauty, dive further than the pocket 
for worth, aud, search for temper beyond the good 
humour of the moment+-remembering it is not always 
the most agreeable partner at a ball who forms the 
mostamiablée partner for life. Virtue, like some flowers, 
blooms often fairest in the shade. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Frve thousand Confederate prisoners have died in 
Union hospitals since the war began. 

On Saturday morning a batch of emigrants, consist 
ing of two families, numbering collectively fourteen 
persons, was despatched from Carlisle to Canada, vid 
Glasgow, by the Carlisle Emigration Committee. 
There was a crowd at the station to bid them farewell. 

Ir was stated that at the annual mecting of the Man 
chester Unity of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
held on the 30th ult., it had been resolved te make « 
voluntary subscription throughout the order in aid of 
the National Lifeboat Institution, in consideration o{ 
its philanthropic and national character. 

Tue Field-Marshal Commanding-ia-Chief and the 
Secretary of State for War have approved of revised 
regulations for the management of army schools, whieh 
are under the supervision of the Council of Military 
Education, the schoolmasters being of two classes— 
superintending masters, and schoolmasters. 


Tue 15,000 Crimean medals forwarded some months 
ago from England for distribution amongst the Turkish 
troops are in course of conversion at the Mint into 
Montenegrin medals. Five thousand of the latter have 
been already thus produced, and distributed amongst 
the heroes of the late Montenegrin campaign. 





Tue necessary contracts for the construction of the 

Pneumatic Despatch company’s line of tube from ‘the 
| London’ ‘and North-Western’ Railway terminus at 
| Euston Square to Gresham Street, City, vid Holborn 
|have been signed and the works will be at once com 
jmenced. The length of the line will be 2} miles. 
Tern friends of the late James Stichbury ascended the 
| tower of St. Giles’s, Camberwell, on theevening of the2nd 
| inst,, and rang on that noble peal of ten bells an excellent 
muffled peal as a mark of respect to the above deceased 
gentleman, who was for many years one of the parochial! 
ringers of that place. 

Tre Prefect of the Department of Savoy having 
published an ordinance on the 17th of November last, 
offering a reward for the destruction of foxes and 
weasels, 1,500 foxes were killed in consequence, i: 
the department, entitling the fortunate sportsmen’to a 
sum of 4,720f. 

A LARGE area of ground ‘situate in Broad Stree: 
Buildings, City, which has been taken by the North 
London Railway Company for a site on which is to b: 
erected a new station, has been cleared of the houses 
which were on it, and steps have been taken for th: 
erection of the new City terminus. 

A TELEGRAPH which indicated signals by the dum 
tions of successive intervals of time, marked by repeti 
tions of one kind of action, was the earliest kind o1 
known telegraphic instruments that conveyed varied 
information. It was invented by a Greek named 
Zneus Jacticus, about 300 years before the Christian era. 


Tue rumoured appointment of a military officer t 
suceéed ‘Sir W. Armstrong, as superintendent of ‘the 
royal factories, bas not yet been carried out, but 
the duties of the office are efficiently performed by the 
Assistant Superintendent, Mr. John Anderson, who ha- 
recently suggested certain improvements in the mann 
facture of rifled ordnance. 

Tue Source or THE Nite.—The telegraphic an- 
nouncement of the discovery of the source of the Nile. 
made a few days ago, has been followed by the publi 
cation of a summarized narrative, prepared from_ th: 
papers of Captain Speke and Captain Grant. The 
narrative was laid before ihe members ofthe Heya! 
Geographical Soeiety by Sir Roderick Murchison, on 
Monday, and it embodies a vast amount of interesting 
information, The explorers are expected to arrive in 
England during the first week in June, and inthe 
public will read with pleasure the recer! 





may be called forth by their tenderness; and whenever 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rossetr.—Net while you are a minor. 

Sucre Acrp.—At any respectable chemist’s in Portsmouth 
or elsewhere. 

W. E—Poets are capricious mortals, and there is no ac- 
counting for iLeir peculiarities. 

Unrortunats.—A landiord who has assigned his interest in 
she premises cannot distrain. 

Hovssaxp.—The wages earned by a wife are the property of 
her husband, who may demand and receive them. 

Sumy Brry.—The entire surface of this country is, in strict 
law, the property of the Sovereign. 

Oxara Drss.—Married women cannot make valid leases, ex- 
cept of property settled upon them for their sole and separate 


use. 

Nemo.—Yes; a parent is entitled to receive the earnings of 
his children as long as he maintains them. In the eye of the 
law, they are his servants. 

0. W. M.—If a contract, no matter for what amonnt, is not 
to be performed within a year, the agreement to be binding 
mast be in writing. 

H. B. B—Yes; if a milliner places a cloak in her window 
ticketed “Price one guinea,” any one choosing to tender that 
sum can claim the article so offered. 

O. K.—The auctioneer or his clerk, after having taken down 
the biddings, is generally the agent for both buyer and seller ; 
but before this is done, they are only agents for the seiler. 

A Poor Cierx.—A scrivener is a person entrusted with the 
money of his employer, to lay it out for him as occasion offers, 
receiving a profit by so doing. 

S.—Commissions in the navy are not purchaseable, but are 
iacquired by promotion and length of service. The first step 
is that of navai cadet. 

J. M.—The eldest son, or, if dead, his heir, whether son, 
grandson, or other legal representative, will take the freehold 
property of an intestate father. 

G. Soreson.—Devonshire is considered the most beautiful 
coumty in England; but for scenery you must travel in the 
northern-counties, Wales, or Scotland. 

AGAMEMNON is a bold fellow, as his namesake was, and, as 
“faint heart never wen fair lady,” he is probably the very 
man to carry off a widow. 

B—In etiquette trifies are important—and we therefore 
take the trouble to answer your question. An unengaged 
lover offers his right arm—when engaged, his left. 

A. CG. (Hacxyer).—Board and lodging are part of the wages 
which a servant receives from master, and he may sue 
his master for not providing him with both or either. 

E£. 8.—Property copyhold of inheritance, or otherwise, de- 
scends according to the custom of the manor. So that the 
ateward is the proper person to address on the subject. 

C.ixsvs.—The medical profession is in a high degree of per- 
fection in Germany, but not higher than in this country. The 
means of education are, however, cheaper and more accessible. 

Atrrgp (Barn).—No; you were wrong. One servant has 
no right to beat another, and if an under-servant misconducts 
himself, an upper servant is not justified in striking him, but 
should com to his master. 

H. D. (Lianarmon).—A person underage may make a lease, 
but it is lizble to be rendered void by him upon his coming of 
age, or by his heir, should he die under twenty-one. No per- 
son under age can make a will. 

H. O. U.—Yes; idiots and lunatics are in much the same 
position as persons under age. They may contract for neces- 
sary services and their own benefit, and the law will protect 
them frem imposition. 

F. L—Good Friday has fallen this year on April the 3rd, 
the precise date of our Lord's Crucifixion. This coincidence 
has only taken place in the present century in 1801. It also 
ha) in 1795. 

Para—It is an offence to assist another in maintaining 
} ings, but a parent may uphold his children in 
their law-suits. In like manner a child may protect the per- 
son and assist the cause of his parent. 

J. E—The following is a black japan varnish for leather:— 
Take boiled linseed oil, one st burnt umber, half a pound; 
asphaltam, half an ounce. il, and add a sufficient quantity 
of oil of turpentine. 

B. W.—A magistrate can advise, but cannot enforce a sepa- 
ration between man and wife. A divorce to enable the parties 
to marry sgain can only be obtained in the proper court. You 
ought to have looked before you leaped. 

A Youne Maw rrom THE Country.—Apply (with your name 
and address) to the Society for the Protection of Young 
Females, which will doubtless enlighten you upon the subject. 
We cannot. 

A. V. X—A turpentine varnish may be made as follows:— 
Put a pint of turpentine into a bottle, with half a pound of 
white resin, in powder; dissolve this in a gentle heat, by 
placing the bottle in an iron pot surrounded by dry sand, over 
a moderate 

Susan.—The gentleman whose manner is so variable is not 
to be trusted, because such sudden changes in demeanour be- 
token a weak—or, as Macbeth says, an infirm—disposition. 
Think no more of such a lover, ard never wed a man who 
affronts you by a sort of Blue-Beard trial of your temper. 

A.rreD.—The regulations of the British army will certainly 
be radically altered—so that merit alone shall be the passport 
to promotion. When, we cannot say; but that the alteration 
must and will be made is quite certain. Those officers who 
have hased their rank will unquestionably claim com- 
pemsolion—but that is a question for Parliament to consider. 

Lavy or THE Lake and HicHianp Mary wish to know why 
negroes ase black, and why they have always been in a state 
of slavery? To the first question we can only reply by asking 
why are white men white, and yellow men yellow? The laws 
of colour and race are strong and exacting, but cannot be 
positively defined. Climate, moral and mental habits, and 
those inevitable tendencies which we know pervade the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, but which have 
hitherto baffied the keenest human research, have given the 
determinate character to the various races of mankind. As 
to the slavery question, that is the old story of the weak being 





over by the strong. is not r in that 
exhibition of conduct; for, among the fish of the sea, the 
beasts of the eld, and the fowls of the air, the strong make 





vassals or victims of the weak. Slavery, under certain con- 
ditions, is a natural system—a vice, if you please--which can 
only be destroyed the growth of other conditions, which, 
in their practice and more extended action, render the exist- 
ence of that particular one wholly unnecessary. 

Anxiovs.—There is nothing ex: in a young lady 
loving a man beneath her in social ition ; but, as a general 
rule, the felicity of such marriages depends very much on the 
wife. Although the husband ‘by e tte is exalted to her 
sphere, he does not like to be taunted with the circumstance 
at she can never descend to his. We give you this hint, and 
advise you to be guided in some degree by the counsels of 
your best friends—your parents. 

Buitz.—The oil of nutmegs is extracted chiefly from mace, 
which is in the inner epidermis of these nuts. It is colourless 
or yellowish, a little viscid, with a strong aromatic odour of 
nutmegs, an acrid taste, and a specific gravity of 0948. It 
consists of two oils, which may be easily separated from each 
other by agitation with water; for one of them, which is more 
volatile and aromatic, comes to the surface, while the other, 
which is denser, white, and of & buttery consistence, falls to 
the bottom. 

J. Duxcax.—The origin of the custom of sending love epistles 
on St. Valentine’s Day, has not been ascertained; but it is 
supposed that in the early ages of Christianity lovers selected 
him to be 8 
man of admirable parts, and famous for his love and charity.” 
St. Valentine suffered m om in the reign of the Emperor 
Clandius, on the 14th of February, and that circumstance, 
coupled with some incident in his early life, very likely ori- 
ginated the custom which has now, we regret to say, so fallen 
off from its ancient sincerity, that it is more honoured in the 
breach than the observance. 

X. Y. Z—Oratory is a natural gift; every woman with a 
perfectly-formed tongue in her mouth possesses it; but every 
man, though he can talk glibly enough, has not got it: he can 
acquire it by study and application. Remember the difficulties 
the test of the Greek orators overcame. Begin, then, at 
the inning. to an audienee as you would at your 
own fire-side ; use the simplest terms; avoid hollow-sounding 
Jobnsonian sentences—also all ornament and elaboration. 
Have a perfect knowl of your subject, and, unless consti- 
tutionally timid, you be able to speak sensibly and win 
applause for the soundness of your argument and the sim- 
plicity of your style. 

A Youne Wire.—to keep oranges and lemons :—Freeze the 
oranges, and keep them in an ice-house. When to be used, 
put them into a vessel of cold water till they are thawed. By 
this means they may be had in perfection at any season of the 
year. Another method is to take small sand and make it very 
dry; after it is cold put a quantity of it into. clean vessel, 
then take your oranges, and set a layer of them in the same, 
the stalk end downwards, so that they do not touch each 
other, and strew in some of the sand—as much as will cover 
them two inches deep; then set your vessel in a cold place, 
and you will find your fruit in high preservation at the end of 
several months, 

Quagsitor.—How America was originally peopled is still a 
profound mystery. Humboldt and Malte Brun have fathered 
the theory, that the first emigrants from the Old World to the 
New were from Asia, and that the transit was accomplished 
by means of the numerous islands that lie between the north- 
ern parts of China and the north-western coast of the new 
continent. Our own impression—mark us, only an impres- 
sion—is, that we must look for a solution of the mystery, to 
the hint conveyed in the tradition about the island of Atalanta 
—that the land portion of the earth, at an early period, formed 
a conjoined mass, and that the severance of America from 
the main body was effected by some tremendous convulsion 
of nature. 

Viota asks whether we believe there is destiny in mar- 
riage? Of course we do, or there would be no such imstitu- 
tion as marriage. But pray what is destiny? A condition, 
you will say, beyond our control; but prove that it is so—for 
the converse can be as logically demonstrated. Did Napoleon 
win the Battle of Marenge and lose that of Waterloo solely 
because his destiny had so ordered it?. Was there no differ- 
ence between the man in the full blaze of his intellect and the 
effete emperor struggling against the bitter hostility of nearly 
all Europe? But all these discussions are very unprofitable, 
and flead to such conflicting speculations that it is safer to 
avoid them. It is more dignified to believe in the freedom of 
human agency. 

Asprmati.—We think the argument well founded, which 
says that the human pulse has only « certain number of pul- 
sations in the life-time, however healthy the person may be ; 
and that, if it beats above a certain number of pulsations in 
the minute, the person is too rapidly consuming his life. Ex- 
cess is provocative of decay ; therefore, if health requires only 
a certain number of pulsations per minute, all above that num- 
ber is a waste of energy. This physiological fact is the best ar- 
gument that could be used st intemperance. From birth 
to seventy, # man's pulse, at the healthy rate, should beat 
above two thousand millions of times; but if, by immoderate 
indulgence, he quiekens his pulse, he must get through the 





| two thousand millions of beats in less time, and so hasten his 


death. 

Joux.—-The best way to clean paperhangings is to cut a 
quartern loaf, two days old, into eight half-quarterns. Blow 
off the dust with a pair of bellows: begin with one of the 


pieces at the top of the room; hold the crust in the hand, and | 


wipe lightly downward with the crumb, about half a yard at 
each stroke, till the upper part of the hangings is completely 


cleaned all round. Then go round again, with the like sweep- | 


ing stroke downwards; always co each successive 
course a little higher than the upper stroke had extended, till 
the bottom be finished. This, if carefully done, will frequently 
make very old paper look almost equal to new. Great cau- 
tion must be used not to rub the paper hard, nor to attempt 
cleaning it the cross or horizontal way. The dirty part of the 
bread, too, must be each time cut away, and the pieces re- 
newed as soon as it is at all necessary. 

Exa.—The bonnet should be, in shape and trimming, in 
accordance with the prevailing fashion only when that is in 
tolerable keeping with taste and elegance; where it steps be- 
yond those bounds, it should be rigorously Veils 
are either white or black, and can be worn worked or plain, 
as the prevalence of the Fo yey style may determine 
Gloves are an important article of female dress, and no lady 
should ever appear in public without them, except at meals. 
They should always be of the very best material, and of the 
most delicate tint ible. The hues of the article must be 
frequently changed, es to wear them on all occasions of one 








the patron saint of their vows, because he was ‘a | 








colour is an roach to vulgarity of which no lady should 
allow herself to be even suspected. Ribbons should be chosen 
of neatral tints, to harmonize with the colours of the dress 
and the complexion of the wearer; flaming and gaudy colours 
should be especially avoided. The shoe is an article of much 
importance, and should be made exactly to fit the foot, but 
by no means to impede the due action of the muscular powers 
and blood-vessels, Coloured shoes are worn, but we consider 
them wey ee Se elegant: a delicate pink or light blue silk 
are the only allowable ones; and we think that white or black 
satin are decidedly preferable, After these, kid and bronze 
kid hold the first place; and we only ask the admirers— 
numerous class, we admit—of coloured shoes to contrast the 
one with the other, and we are satisfied that a large majority 
will admit that they are not consonant with correct taste. 


A. X—It has pleased the Divine Providence, for reasons 
wise, since they are His, to form the inhabitants of earth in 
moulds so different that each ene cannot assimilate with ano- 
ther—like ill-accorded instruments, well-tuned, perhaps, and 
perfect in themselves, but which yet can make no harmony 
— because the pitch of one is higher than the other. 
It has pleased: Him, too, to endow our minds with feelings 
known and understood by all, though difficult to define, that 
draws us towards some persons in preference to others, and, 
while we go by the mass with indifference, bind us with indis. 
soluble affu tion to some selected few: for no reason that can 
be given, but by a natural and spontaneous preference ; or 
posnene some aftinity of taste, principles, and pursuits. These 

fferences and apparent diseord, controlled by a kindly yom 
taneity towards particular individuals, holds society—in fact, 
it is society itself. 

Apax.—It is not those who take credit for a large amount 
of candour that are the most candid. They are either self- 
deceived or studiously endeavour to deceive others. The 
really candid unconsciously reveal that distinguishing quality 
to the observation of others. The pretenders to that honour 
are always seeking for a recognition of it from others: so that 
there is a wide difference between the two classes, and it re- 


bronzed and unblushing 
follow is narrowly to watch and nicely to weigh every word 
of a person who, while wishing to be thought frank and con- 
fiding, derides others, and casts rsions around him with 
as liberal a hand as a foolish spendthrift scatters pence among 
acrowd. We are none of us too good, and none of us ought 
to be par dirg amp ci but we are not bound to accept that as 
good which only its own assurance for being so. 

P. D.—Lighthouses are an ancient invention. In the days 
when Alexandria was a powerful commercial city, 
Mediterranean sailor knew the friendly light that burned on 
the most conspicuous point of the celebrated Island of Pharos. 
On our own coasts they have long been regarded as essential 
aids. to safe na on. A quarter of @ cen’ ago there 
were nine Trinity lighthouses on the east coast and five foat- 
ing lights, twelve lighthouses and two floa' lights in the 
British Channel, and seven lighthouses in the fol and St 
George's Channels, besides others belonging to establishments 
not strictly public. The ce’ structure at Eddystone 
was raised three times before it was sufficiently substantial to 
break the tremendous rollers that leap upon the I reef 
which gives ita name. The Bell Rock Lighthouse, opposite 
the Frith of Tay, and the Skerry Vore Lighthouse, completed 
in 1849, on a rous reef fourteen miles from the Island 
of Tiree, on the leshire coast, are also cele struc- 
tures. 


N. Y. D.—The Royal Navy wore the same or nearly the 
same costume as the army till the time of George IL In the 
reign of Elizabeth, naval commanders wore scarlet. During 
subsequent reigns, naval officers dressed according to their 
own fancy, ge y tary, and the men in the 
colours of their captain. In 1677, Wycherley, in his comedy 
of The Plain Dealer, tells us that rs wore red breeches 
The taste of a lady determined the present costume of the 
Royal Navy. In 1748, George IL accidentally met the Duchess 
of Bedford on horseback in a riding habit of blue, faced with 
white, and was so ent with it that, as the question of s 
uniform dress for the navy was then under discussion, he im- 
mediately ordered that those colours should be adopted 
Epaulettes are a modern introduction. Nelson detested them 
as a species of dandyism. In fact, he hated any approach to 
military foppery. The three-cornered cocked hat was worn by 
the common sailors so late as the reign of George IIL An 
enormous pigtail is still worn by some of. our jolly tars, Real 
Yankee seamen have taken to earrings, finger rings, and all 
kinds of frippery, inch hair curling, and actually doing it 
up in paper atnight W: IV. —— the facings in the 
Royal Navy to scarlet, but the white facings were restored by 
her 8 ne Majesty, and the costume, hallowed by the glories 
of Nelson and Jervis, is now as well known in the streets of 
London as that of the Anakim Life Guards. 

Capratn Curosso.—The theory of teaches us 
that eve ing done and performed by man, is, after all, but 
an imitation of nature, whose contrivances are most syst- 
matic and co-ordained to each other. Thus, man in the state 
of nature, or the outset of civilization, is obliged to seek his 
food in the forest, the river, the ocean ; subsequently he plants 
the fleld, the vineyard, and orchard; he builds his hut, makes 
his own garments, &.: and all these different oceupations 
imply also the due.exercise of his limbs, muscles, and senses 
—and thereby assist and invigorate digestion, respiration, and 
the whole wonderful complex of the oo Successively 
the rich, powerful, and mighty exempt themselves from these 
wholesome occu and employ their time either in idle 
luxury or the affairs of the state, study, &. Still, even here 
the the hunt, or the ride make up for the want of the 
former occupations. But when ci has reached so fat 
as to confine millions of people either to the writing-desk, the 
counter, or the workshop, excluding them almost completely 
from even the merest passive exercise and the breathing of 
fresh air—then, of course, the very poles of human destins- 
tion, as a physical being, become inv: ; and nature, a 
sailed, and, as it were, provoked and scorned, avenges the 
transgression of her holy dictates, and showers upon poor de- 
luded humanity that host of evils and ailments oar pooret 
classes are now afflicted with. 
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